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PREFACE. 

We  have  intimated  that  the  Unitarian  Advocate  is 
published  because  such  a  work  is  needed.  By  this  we 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  other  works,  similar  in  char- 
acter and  objects,  and  extensively  circulated  already, 
are  chargeable  with  the  smallest  deficiency.  We  cor- 
dially unite  in  the  common  sentiment  of  esteem  for  these 
very  important  and  useful  publications.  The  talent, 
diligence,  and  zeal  which  the  Christian  Ex9.miner  espe- 
cially has  long  exhibited,  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will 
remain  a  most  effective  advocate  of  those  good  designs 
which  we  wish  to  see  advanced.  But  the  great  incresise 
in  ^  the  number  of  those  who  read  on  religious  subjects 
and  are  earnestly  watching  the  progress  of  opinion,  de- 
mands and  authorizes  a  corresponding  multiplication  of 
the  helps  to  inquiry.  It  is*  as  an  auxiliary,  and  in  no 
degree  as  a  substitute,  that  we  would  be  known.  This 
work  will  differ  from  others,  rather  in  the  extent  of  its 
plan,  and  some  modifications  in  style  and  form,  than  in 
any  thing  essential  to  its  character  and  purpose.  We 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  ourselves  to  what  belongs 
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to  religious  opinion  and  duty  exclusively.  Though  we 
shall  still  rejoice  to  have  it  done  by  others,  we  do  not 
intend  ourselves  to  bring  topics  properly  literary,  into 
alliance  with  religious  subjects.  Our  aim  is  to  present 
the  genefal  readei,  who  has  little  dine  and  means  to 
spare  for  studious  investigation,  with  all  the  information 
on  religious  subjects  which  be  may  want  as  an  inquirer 
interested  in  the  controversies  of  the  times  ;  and  also  to 
furnish  something  which  shall  awaken  and  cherish  those 
devout  and  benevolent  sentiments  which  are  of  eternal 
concern.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  strike  out  new  paths, 
but  be  content  with  pursuing  more  closely  such  as  are 
already  opened. 

While  we  write  always  as  Unitarians,  loving  the  truths 
we  receive,  we  are  determined  to  do  no  wrong  by  our 
prejudice  or  passion  to  those  who  reject  and  gainsay 
what  we  value.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  plain 
statement  of  the  errors  we  oppose  is  our  duty.  This  will 
not  fail  to  give  pain  to  such  as  hold  them  in  the  same 
esteem  which  we  pay  to  the  truth.  There  is  no  way  by 
whici}  you  can  thoroughly  satisfy  one  who  differs  from 
you  on  subjects  so  interesting  as  those  we  shall  discuss, 
but  either  by  receiving  his  views  as  yours,  or  by  saying 
nothing  about  them.  We  can  do  neither  conscientiously. 
If  we  are  then  careful  to  represent  opinions  in  their  true 
light,  without  exaggeration  and  false  mixtures,  we  may 
offend,  but  we  cannot  justly  be  deemed  uncharitable. 
They  are  most  unreasonable,  who  will  set  down  all  which 
is  said  against  a  doctrine  as  so  much  malice  toward  the 
friends  of  that  doctrine.  We  intend  never  to  confound 
the  character  of  the  believer  with  the  fault  in  his  creed. 
We  hold  it  as  indisputable,  that  excellence  of  the  purest 
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and  highest  kind  may  and  does  exist  among  tlioae  whose 
sentiments  we  regard  as  unscriptural. 

Happily  for  the  Unitarian,  his  peculiar  views  of  Christ- 
ianity do  not  forbid,  but  require  him  to  manifest  the 
kindest  regard  for  other  denominations,  and  leave  him 
at  full  liberty  to  do  justice  to  piety  wherever  it  is  found, 
and  however  associated  with  erroneous  opinions.  Some 
who  stand  opposed  to  us  in  creed  have  seen  fit  to  brand 
us  with  harsh  epithets  for  our  creed's  sake,  and  to  class 
Unitarians  with  Pagans,  Mahometans,  Deists,  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel.  They  strike  at  what  is  most  dear  to  us, 
our  christian  name,  and  disavow,  not  only  all  our  preten- 
sions to  a  correct  faith,  (which  is  very  tolerable)  but  even 
the  most  sincere  claims  to  a  pious  character,  which  to  an 
honest  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  fears  God  from  the 
heart,  must  be  hard  to  be  borne.  liCt  not  the  Unitarian 
retaliate  in  kind.  Let  us  be  scrupulous,  in  our  judgments 
of  their  character,  not  to  overlook  any  fair  proofs  of 
goodness,  nor  too  eagerly  to  catch  at  any  signs  of  what 
is  evil.  We  have  no  ends  to  answer  by  such  retorts  as  a 
hasty  temper  might  cause  an  injured  party  to  resort  to. 
Let  us  the  more  cautiously  guard  against  these,  as  they 
would,  more  than  any  thing  else,  hinder  the  success  of 
every  effort  to  convince  our  brethren  of  their  fault  in  thus 
dealing  with  ourselves.  The  truths  we  hold  are  fast 
prevailing  by  their  own  light  and  power.  God  forbid  we 
should  employ  other  means  than  those  which  the  spirit 
of  our  holy  master  warrants,  to  advance  them. 

As  friends  to  Christian  liberty  we  cannot  but  look  with 
some  distrust  on  those  measures  of  other  sects,  which  by 
their  magnitude,  their  being  so  fitted  together  as  parts  of 
a  plan,  and  their  connexion  with  the  exclusive  spirit  man> 
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ifested  toward  Unitarians,  seem  like  attempts  to  establish 
an  ascendency  which  must  endanger  the  rights  of  all 
besides,  both  ci?il  and  religions.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
a  party,  in  religion  as  in  politics,  may  be  led  by  a  feeling 
of  their  own  strength  and  great  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  cause,  to  acts  of  usurpation.  We  are  not 
alarmists,  nor  do  we  now  impute  to  those  who  claim  the 
title  *'  evangelical "  as  their  distinctive  appellation,  the 
blame  of  any  projects  which  some  zealots,  over  forward 
in  their  behalf,,  may  have  broached.  But  we  would  beg 
them  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  their  leaders,  and  to 
consider  with  the  utmost  prudence,  the  tendency  of  those 
schemes  which,  under  the  idea  of  evangelizing  America 
and  the  World,  they  may  be  called  upon  to  favor. 

^here  is  one  encouragement  of  which  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  avail  ourselves,  that  we  wish  more  particularly  to 
avow.  It  may  be  well  stated  in  these  words,  used  by  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  long  since,  when  speaking  con- 
cerning a  very  different  matter.  ''Every  numerous 
party,  under  the  appearance  of  unanimity  contains  great 
diversities  of  sentiment ;  many  of  those,  who,  on  the  whole, 
prefer  one  side,  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  plunge  into 
the  excesses  of  the  noisiest  and  most  conspicuous  leaders  ; 
and  in  process  of  time,  great  changes  of  opinion  take  place 
in  the  interior  of  every  party  before  any  open  division  is 
apparent  among  its  members."  It  is  our  belief,  and  we 
speak  not  unawares,  that  a  large  number  among  the  truly 
conscientious  persons  in  the  orthodox  party,  do  not 
cordially  approve  the  harsh  and  uncharitable  measures 
adopted  toward  other  christians.  They  are  made  sad  and 
unhappy  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  rejecting  all  fellow* 
ship  with  them.    They  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  deaun-^ 
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ciatory  strains  which  fall  from  the  pulpit*     They  secretly 
long  for  something  more  conciliatory  and  gentle.  Brought 
into  contact  with  Unitarians  in  social  life,  their  hearts 
insensibly  soflen  towards  them,  because  they  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  there  is  not  among  them  that 
hatred  to  Christ  and  the  gospel  which  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge.     Some  have  intimates,  relatives,  associates 
endeared  by  a  thousand  ties  too  old  to  break,  and  they 
find  it  hard  to  think  Qod  will  make  ''  vessels  of  wrath  " 
of  those  whom  they  cannot  help  loving.     These  and  many 
other  similar  reasons  we  might  offer  as  proofs,  that  we  do 
not  judge  justly  when  we  deem  the  orthodox  in  a  body, 
the  hearty  abettors  of  all  which  their  party  may  see  fit  to 
do.     It  is  also  a  fact,  that  a  perceptible  variance  in  opinion 
on  the  essential  points  in  dispute  with  other  sects,  exists 
among  themselves.     The  Trinity  is  not  the  same  as  held 
at  the  south  and  as  it  flourishes  at  the  north.     The 
Atonement  is  an  altered  doctrine,    even    in  different 
churches  of  the  same  district,  and  among  learned  teach- 
ers at  the  same  school.     Revivals  of  religion  are  no  longer 
judged  by  a  common  standard ;  as  the  Convention  at 
Lebanon  may  testify.     There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  more 
unanimity  in  the  exclusion  of  supposed  heretics  from 
communion,  among  th<9se  who  agree  in  fellowship  and 
covenant,  than  in  doctrinal  discussion.     We  shall  hope, 
that  at  length,  a  candid  hearing  will  be  accorded  to  our 
plea  for  a  union  of  affection   and  christian  intercourse, 
without  any  more  attempts  to  compel  a  union  in  creed 
an  unreal  when  it  seems  to  exist     We  shall  hope  that  the 
changes   within  parties  may  lead  to  a  breaking  up  of 
parties,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  will  embrace  one  another,  and  all  who 
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receive  Christianity  as  God's  best  gift  will  agree  to  em* 
ploy  it  together  for  man's  highest  improvement  and 
happiness. 


PROPER  UNITY  OF  GOD. 

The  term  one  is  numerical  and  therefore  definite. 
We  say  one  man,  one  lion,  one  tree,  and  there  is  no  mis- 
take. Nobody  understands  us  to  mean  more  than  an 
individual.  Singleness  and  unity  are  inseparable.  A 
combination  of  two  and  one  is  not  one.  We  do  not  think 
of  several  united,  but  of  an  individual  alone,  when  we 
use  the  term  one. 

It  is  solemnly  affirmed  in  Scripture,  *' Jehovah  our 
God  is  one  Jehovah."  By  this  we  understand  there  is 
one  Jehovah  in  distinction  from  many,  and  that  Jehovah 
is  one  being,  which  being  we  call  God.  We  give  the 
term  one  its  numerical  value  precisely  in  this  as  in  other 
cases.  And  ought  we  not  ?  Have  we  any  warrant  to 
say  that  the  term  here  means  triple  or  triune  ?  We  dare 
not  alter  the  proposition  by  thus  changing  the  meaning 
of  terms.  We  abide  by  the  lettft.  We  believe  one  here 
as  elsewhere  is  one  and  not  many.  In  addressing  Jeh6^ 
vah,  the  Psalmist  exclaims  '^  thou  art  God  alone."  la 
addressing  the  Father  we  say  "thou  alone  art  Jehovah." 
And  are  we  not  right?  Is  not  the  Father  Jehovah? 
And  is  there  more  than  one  Jehovah  ?  We  have  read  in 
the  writings  of  men  the  name  Jehovah-Jesus — but  not  in 
the  Bible. 

If  you  affirm  the  Son  is  Jehovah;  the  Spirit  is  Jeho- 
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Yah;  the  Father  is  Jehovah;  have  you  not  affirmed 
thriee  ?  And  unless  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  con- 
vertible terms,  have  you  not  declared  there  are  three 
Jehovahs,  three  self-existents  ?  And  if  you  proceed  to 
say  that  these  three  are  one  Jehovah,  do  not  you  affirm 
three  to  be  one  1 

Are  we  told  that  we  do  not  know  in  what  divine  unity 
consists  ?  We  ask  in  reply,  has  not  the  Bible  declared 
to  us  **  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah  ? "  Is  not  this 
prc^position  useless  and  unmeaning  to  us,  if  we  cannot 
know  what  the  term  one  implies  in  this  connexion? 
Jesus  repeated  this  proposition  -  with  no  qualification  to 
his  disciples.  He  did  not  give  any  new  explication  to 
the  term  one,  nor  even  hint  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken 
in  its  common  numerical  value.  We  abide  by  that 
sense.  We  have  knowledge  enough  respecting  the  divine 
unity  to  understand  the  proposition,  that  our  God  is  one 
Jehovah.     We  need  no  more  in  this  argument. 

When  our  Lord  repeated  to  his  disciples  and  other 
Jews  the  passage  we  have  cited,  he  knew  how  they  would 
understand  him.  If,  then,  the  term  one  was  to  be  re- 
ceived in  any  new  sense  or  with  any  qualifications,  why 
did  he  not  inform  them  1  If  he  himself,  who  spoke  to 
them,  was  Jehovah,  would  they  or  could  they  know  it 
without  being  told  ?  And  if  he  had  disclosed  to  the 
Jews  this  appalling  fact,  would  they  not  have  manifested 
something  of  that  astonishment  which  such  a  disclosure 
must  have  awakened  in  their  breasts  ?  Would  his  ene- 
mies have  needed  to  suborn  false  witnesses  against  him, 
if  they  had  heard  him  announce  himself  to  be  Jehovah, 
which  would  have  alone  made  him  in  their  eyes  worthy 
of  death  1 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
taught  simply  as  a  fact^  to  be  received  or  rejected  ac- 
cording to  evidence.  "  The  scriptures,"  it  is  said,  "  re- 
veal many  things  as  facts  which  they  do  not  undertake 
to  explain."  As  an  example,  the  declaration  "  God  is  a 
Spirit  "is  cited.  Now  we  demand  the  similar  declara- 
tion announcing  Xhefcict  that  God  is  a  triune  being.  A 
fact  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  inference  from  something 
which  is  said ;  it  must  be  declared  in  so  many  words  or 
be  shown  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  something  eke 
which  is  stated  as  a  fact  If  the  great  teacher  thought  it 
not  needless  to  declare  the  fact  that  God  is  a  spirit,  which 
reason  itself  might  have  vindicated  with  a  sufficient  clear- 
ness, was  it  not  needful  to  declare  a  fact  so  entirely  beyond 
our  comprehension,  as  that  God  is  a  triune  intelligence  1 
We^have  never  seen  the  scripture  which  even  intimates 
that  the  Godhead  is  plural  and  yet  individual.  You  may 
cite  a  text  respecting  Christ's  dignity,  but  that  announces 
only  what  respects  Christ.  It  declares  no  fact  concerning 
God.  Even  if  you  could,  as  you  cannot,  find  a  text 
affirming  "  Christ  is  God,"  this  would  only  prove  Christ 
and  God  to  be  convertible  terms,  and  would  not  prove 
that  God  or  Christ  exist  in  a  Trinity.  Separate  passages 
of  any  kind  respecting  the  Father,  and  respecting  the 
Spirit,  and  respecting  Christ,  prove  nothing  as  to  the 
fact  of  a  Trinity.  Establish  first  the  fact  that  the  divine 
nature  is  plural  or  triple.  Else  the  most  you  can  prove 
is  that  the  one  God  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  one 
name  and  sometimes  under  another,  but  in  his  nature 
remaining  without  distinction  or  division.  We  do  not 
however  admit  that  the  scriptures  give  testimony  even 
to  thus  much  of  the  doctrine. 
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Suppose  (what  is  not  the  case)  that  the  divine  attributes 
were  all  ascribed  in  scripture  both  to  the  Father  and  to 
Christ  What  is  the  proper  inference  from  such  a  fact  t 
That  in  the  one  divine  nature  there  are  two  ?  Or  that 
there  are  two,  each  of  whom  has  the  divine  nature  sepa- 
rately ?     That  there  are  two,  each  of  whom  having  the 

divine  nature  separately,  is  by  himself a  God  1     It 

argues  nothing,  to  reply,  the  Bible  teaches  us  also,  that 
there  is  but  one  God ;  unless  it  has  assured  us  that  in 
the  Mie  God,  in  the  one  only  divine  nature,  there  are  two, 
each  of  whom  has  the  divine  perfections,  and  that  these 
two  are  yet  not  divided  or  divisible. 

The  Trinity  teaches  that  divine  attributes  are  to  be 
"distinctly^*  ascribed  to  three.  Distinctly  is  ** apart," 
*'  singly,"  "  separately."  And  in  asserting  that  there  are, 
three  Godsy  what  do  we  more  than  ascribe  the  divine 
attributes  distinctly,  separately  to  three  ? — If  you  believe 
in  three  Eternals  do  you  believe  only  in  one  Eternal  ? 
Believing  in  three  Eternals,  do  you  not  believe  in  three 
Grods.  Believing  that  there  are  three  who  have  each  a 
divine  nature  by  himself  or  distinctly  from  the  rest,  do 
you  not  believe  that  there  are  three  divine  natures  ?  And 
where  there  are  three  divine  natures,  are  there  not  three 
divine  beings — three  Gods  ?  We  know  nothing  of  Deity 
but  the  divine  attributes — and  where  these  are,  there  is 
Deity ;  and  when  we  affirm  there  are  three  Deities,  we 
only  affirm  there  are  three  who  have  divine  attributes. 
The  Trinity  affirms  no  less.  It  only  adds,  these  three, 
which  are  each  a  Deity  by  himself,  are  together  but  one 
God. 

If  the  three  who  possess  divine  attributes  be  distinct, 
are  they  not  different  ?    If  different,  they  are  not  the 
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same.  Of  the  one  you  cannot  affirm  all  which  you  can 
affirm  of  the  other,  else  are  they  the  same.  Bat  if  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  be  one  and  the  same  God,  then 
whatever  can  be  affirmed  of  God  may  be  affirmed  of 
either.  Then  we  might  use  either  name  indifferently 
where  the  name  God  occurs.  Let  us  try.  *'  God  raised 
up  his  Son  Jesus,  and  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you." 
''The  Spirit  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus."  ''The  Son 
raised  up  his  Son  Jesus."  So  also  wherever  the  term 
'*  the  Son,"  occurs,  referring  to  Christ,  we  may  subs^ilnte 
the  name  God.  ''  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither — God." 
To  what  would  this  lead  us  1  But  if  *'  the  Son  "  be  God, 
his  name  is  God,  and  these  two  appellations  must  be 
equivalent,  and  *'  interchangeable."  A  late  writer  on  the 
Trinity,  Mr  Cornelius,  actually  draws  an  argument  from 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fact,  that  '*  the  words  Christ 
and  God,  are  used  interchangeably  in  many  instances." 
If  Christ  were  God,  these  words  might  not  only  be  used 
for  one  another  in  many  but  in  all  instances.  Who 
would  dare  to  make  this  substitution  now  1 

The  simple  unity  of  God  is  proved  by  the  circumstance 
that  in  scripture  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  are  applied  to 
him  precisely  as  to  an  individual  human  being.  We 
are  never  taught  to  affix  a  plural  meaning  to  these  pro- 
nouns when  God  is  spoken  of.  But  if  God  exists  as  three, 
the  plural,  and  not  the  singular,  is  the  proper  numl}er  both 
in  the  pronouns  and  the  verbs  which  follow  the  names  of 
God,  or  which  follow  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Instead  of  reading  "  Jehovah  he  is  God,"  **  O 
thou  ih^t  hearest  prayer,"  we  ought  to  read  *' Jehovah 
they  are  God,"  **  O  ye  that  hear  prayer."     It  is  worthy 
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of  remark  that  although  Trinitarians  believe  Christ  an 
object  of  religious  worship,  and  the  Spirit  also,  as  well  as 
the  Father,  yet  so  impressed  are  they  with  the  idea  of  the 
singleness  of  him  who  heareth  prayer,  that  they  seldom 
if  ever  address  the  three  together,  in  one  and  the  same 
sentence.  In  the  language  of  prayer  they  are  almost  al- 
ways Unitarian. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  God  is  three  in  one  sense, 
and  one  in  another  sense.  Are  not  three  and  one  both 
teraitf  of  number,  and  is  there  any  example  in  the  whole 
compass  of  language  where  three  has  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  its  numerical  value,  or  one  any  sense  but  that  of 
unity,  when  these  terms  are  properly  used  ?  But  if  three 
has  in  the  Trinity  a  sense  peculiar  and  different  from 
what  it  has  properly,  what  is  that  sense  ?  God  is  three. 
Three  what  ?  Does  three  exceed  one  in  this  application 
of  the  term?  If  it  means  more  than  one — we  again  ask 
more  what?  To  one  divine  nature  you  can  add  nothing, 
it  includes  all  possible  perfection.  What  more  then  do 
we  include  in  our  conception  of  God,  when  we  say,  God 
is  three,  than  we  do  when  we  say  God  is  one  ?  The 
truth  is,  the  proposition — ^God  is  three — cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  by  us  without  an  idea  of  division,  separation  into 
parts.  We  can  attach  no  meaning  to  the  terms  unless 
we  conceive  of  three  parts  combined,  making  one  whole 
— which  whole  God  is. 

This  idea  of  partition  in  the  Godhead  cannot  be  dis- 
joined from  the  notion  of  a  **  distinction  "  in  the  divine 
nature,  regard  it  as  you  may.  Thus,  the  creation  is 
made  by  Trinitarians  the  special  work  of  the  Son  in 
distinction  from  the  Father  and  Spirit.  Here  then  we 
have  a  great  work  done  by  God,  and  yet  not  done  by  the 
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Father  who  b  God^  nor  bj  the  Spirit  who  is  ako  God. 
To  come  at  any  notion  of  the  true  agent  in  creation  we 
must  exclude  the  Father  and  Spirit  from  the  mind  while 
thinking  of  iL  Now  does  not  soch  excloaicm  imply  a 
division  into  parts  ?  Can  we  in  any  other  way  acquire 
an  idea  of  the  distinction  intended  than  by  thinking  of 
two  parts  as  at  rest,  and  away  from  the  other  while  the 
work  is  performing  ? 

Again,  the  scriptures  affirm  that  the  Father  gave  the 
Spirit  to  the  Son  without  measure.  If  the  Son  be  <3od, 
can  we  help  conceiving  of  this  under  the  idea  of  one 
pai't  of  the  Godhead  giving,  another  part  given,  and  the 
third  part  receiving.  Is  not  this  at  least  natural  ?  The 
human  mind  must  be  essentially  altered,  or  this  sort  of 
confusion  is  inevitable  in  all  our  attempts  to  apprehend 
the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  in  the  divine  nature.  A 
distribution  of  offices  and  division  of  works  necessarily 
implies  that  there  are  several  sharers ;  in  other  words, 
implies  an  entire  distinction  of  being.  We  cannot 
escape  this  in  assigning  various  operations  to  the  Trinity, 
any  more  than  we  could  when  we  were  looking  at  differ- 
ent kinds  of  labor  doing  by  human  hands,  help  believing 
that  the  agents  at  work  were  different  men. 

Not  only  is  this  partition  in  the  Deity  inseparable  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  distinction  in  the  divine  nature  as- 
serted by  Trinitarians,  but  also  an  inequality  among  the 
parts.  For  the  several  offices  ascribed  to  each  are  per- 
formed as  matter  of  obedience  to  one  of  the  three — the 
Father.  In  their  official  character  there  is  a  subordination 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  him.  And  since  they  are  known 
to  us  in  distinction  from  the  Father,  only  by  their  offices, 
by  works  performed  in  obedience  to  him,  we  can  never 
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conceire  them  to  be  his  equals,  though  we  may  call  them 
such.  Some  have  talked  of  this  "  distinction  "  as  consist- 
ing solely  of  a  difference  "  in  the  order  of  operation." 
Which  means,  we  suppose,  that  all  operate  together  or 
equally,  but  one  first,  and  another  following  him.  But 
he  who  is  first,  has  still  the  superiority  in  our  thoughts. 

This  division  into  parts,  and  inferiority  among  them- 
selves, may  be  seen  most  clearly  if  we  take  the  Trinita- 
rian doctrine  respecting  the  Son's  death  for  sinners.  If 
the  Father  was  not  another  being  from  the  Son  when  the 
latter  was  suffering  death,  we  have  left  us  the  shocking 
alternative  of  one  part  of  God  dying,  and  another  re- 
maining in  life ;  which  severs  the  divine  nature  indeed — 
were  it  possible. 

But  we  quit  this  theme  now  with  the  design  to  resume 
it  in  some  future  number,  when  speaking  of  the  proper 
unity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  on  this  important  subject  the  fact 
on  which  Unitarians  found  their  doctrine  concerning  it. 
There  is  in  the  Bible  a  solemn,  express  declaration,  that 
"  our  God  is  one."  There  is  no  declaration  there,  that  our 
God  is  three  in  any  sense  whatsoever.  We  abide  by 
what  is  declared,  and  cannot  give  it  up  for  propositions 
which  have  never  yet  been  enunciated  in  the  words  of 
scripture,  and  which  never  will  be,  or  can  be. 
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That  God  is  a  Sovereign  unlimited  and  absolute  in 
dominion,   and   irresponsible  to  any  other   being,  is  a 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  I.  2 
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truth  invoked  in  the  very  affirmation  of  his  existen 
and  perfection.  He  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  oi 
sometimes  hears  this  truth  alleged  by  way  of  apology  i 
some  supposed  acts  of  God,  which  so  strongly  milita 
with  our  natural  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  as  hard 
to  be  reconciled  even  to  the  minds  of  those  who  attem 
to  vindicate  them.  The  most  appalling  and  distressii 
views  of  human  destiny  are  derived  from  some  vagi 
notions  about  divine  sovereignty.  And  unanswerab 
objections  to  several  popular  doctrines  are  often  repell 
without  an  answer  by  referring  to  this  truth. 

Now  what  are  we  taught  by  both  reason  and  scriptu 
on  this  point  1    In  other  words,  what  is  the  proper  way 
regarding  the   acknowledged    fact   of  God's    absolut 
unlimited,  irresponsible  dominion  ? 

We  have  chiefly  to  remember,  if  we  respect  revelatic 
or  reason  on  this  subject,  that  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
not  a  bare  occupancy  of  the  highest  possible  elevatio 
nolksimply  reigning,  though  with  exclusive,  uncontrolh 
sway.  It  is  the  supremacy  of  perfect  justice,  unmixc 
benevolence,  and  a  wisdom  which  can  never  err.  A 
false  doctrine  on  this  point  Regius  in  narrowing  the  trut 
making  up  a  notion  of  sovereignty  out  of  mere  power, 
the  neglect  of  those  moral  qualities  which  in  God,  as  ; 
his  creatures,  direct,  restrain,  and  render  beneficent,  th 
which  else  might  indeed  fill  the  universe  with  terror. 

God  can  do  whatsoever  he  pleases.  But  let  us  nev 
forget  who  He  is, — nor  from  a  vain  desire  to  glorify  h 
omnipotence,  ascribe  to  this  unrivalled  Sovereign  ac 
which  derogate  infinitely  more  from  his  perfection  thi 
any  want  of  power,  (were  it  possible  that  he  sjiould  wai 
power,)  could      God  is  indeed  responsible  to  no  oth 
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being.  He  has  no  superior,  and  is  exposed  to  no  penal- 
ties. Absolute  and  without  control,  in  the  utmost  sense  . 
we  can  imagine,  from  all  without,  this  Great  Being  is  yet 
a  Law  unto  himself.  He  is  good,  and  just,  and  wise, 
and  these  glorious  attributes  regulate  every  act  of  his 
power,  and  hold  that  power  in  as  perfect  control,  as  the 
elements  of  natur^  and  the  steps  of  feeble  man.  We 
dishonor  God  when  we  think  to  exalt  his  supremacy  by 
ascribing  to  his  will  any  effects,  which  equity  and  good- 
ness would  not  sanction. 

All  will  agree  that  when  we  affirm  that  God  can  do 
whatsoever  he  pleases,  we  mean  whatsoever  is  itself 
possible.  Now  there  are  other  qualifications  of  this 
affirmation  just  as  clear,  and  important  to  be  made.  The 
divine  sovereignty  does  not  consist  in  doing  all  his  plea- 
sure because  it  is  his  pleasure,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
In  oar  ideas  of  a  thorough  despot  we  always  include  this, 
of  doing  what  he  pleases  because  he  pleases.  And  men 
never  fail  to  condemn  such  a  course.  It  would  make 
any  government  on  earth  hateful  to  the  subjects.  Let  us 
not  then  suppose  in  God  what  would  disparage  a  mortal 
ruler,  and  render  his  dominion  odious.  He  never  does 
any  thing  merely  because  it  is  his  pleasure,  without  any 
other  reason.  He  is  never  arbitrary  nor  capricious.  He 
has  a  motive  besides  his  own  mere  pleasure  in  all  the  acts 
of  bis  government.  They  do  not  vindicate  but  dishonor 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  who  attempt  to  excuse  what 
they  cannot  but  think  apparently  unjust,  by  saying  God 
is  a  sovereign,  he  can  do  what  he  pleases,  as  he  pleases 
and  when  he  pleases.  It  is  an  insult  to  go  further,  and 
take  refuge  in  mystery,  when  the  supposed  acts  in  the 
gOTernmeut  of  God,  implied  in  certain  doctrines,  are 
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plainly  and  palpably  arbitrary  and  cruel.  This  is  to  say 
that  God  can  not  only  do  wrong,  but  is  fain  to  hide  what 
be  does  from  the  creature  whom  he  has  made  too  upright 
to  approve  it.  As  God  has  always  a  reason  for  what  he 
does  besides  bis  own  pleasure*  so  that  reason  is  always 
worthy  of  a  wise,  merciful,  hol,y,  and  just  sovereign.  It 
is  always  a  good  reason,  one  which  aM  good  beings  could 
not  but  approve,  if  they  knew  it ;  one  which  all  created 
minds  must  acknowledge  to  be  right. 

And  here  it  is  very  important  to  notice  an  evasion  too 
common,  but  most  unwise  and  even  impious,  if  we  regard 
the  tendency  aJone,  though  undoubtedly  not  meant  to  be 
so,  by  those  who  make  it.  It  is  said  that  finite  beings 
cannot  know  what  would  be  wrong  or  cruel  in  God, 
because  they  cannot  comprehend  his  perfections.  And 
hence  it  is  that  such  bad  things  are  openly  attributed  to 
God  as  his  acts,  while  all  the  time  he  is  declared  to  be 
perfectly  good.  We  reply,  as  it  has  often  been  answered 
before,  that  we  can  know  what  would  be  wrong  and  cruel 
in  God.  Else  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  God's  moral  per- 
fections at  all.  For  if  we  cannot  know  whereof  we  affirm 
when  we  say,  such  and  such  things  would  be  cruel  in 
the  Sovereign  and  Protector  of  the  world,  we  cannot 
know  whereof  we  affirm  when  we  say  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth  will  do  right.  How  can  we  say  what  he  mil 
do,  if  we  are  ignorant  what  he  cannot  do  ?  Why  does 
the  Bible  take  the  pains  to  declare  to  us*  "  the  Lord  is 
righteous,''  since  we  are  no  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  when  thus  applied  ?  The  fact  that  such  declara- 
tions are  made  and  even  abound  in  scripture,  proves  that 
we  can  know  what  thejr.imply  and  what  would  be  implied 
in  their  opposites.     We  render  a  mere  lip  service  to 
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HeaveD,  if  our  powers  do  not  extend  to  this  knowledge. 
We  are  called  upon  in  vain,  to  '*  acquaint  ourselves  with 
God,"  unless  we  pan  ascertain  what  qualities  belong  to 
his  acts,  and  what  acts  would  imply  the  opposite  qualities. 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  indeed  say,  what  the  divine 
love  and  wisdom  may  prompt  in  all  cases,  because  our 
minds   cannot  reach  so  far   as  to  comprehend  all  the 
bearings  and  tendencies  of  particular  things,  nor  all  that 
which  a  wise  and  good  being  may  consistently  do  in  view 
of  the  whole  case  to  be  provided  for.     But  we  are  com- 
petent to  perceive  that  particular  things,  which  we  could 
not  in  reason  and  conscience   approve  if  imitated    on 
earthy  cannot  be  among  the  decrees  of  God.     We  can 
affirm  in  some  instances  without  hesitation,  that  God  will 
not,  and   could  not  do  so ;  while  we  may  not  know  all 
which  he  may  or  will  do  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     For 
example,  the  doctrine  of  Election  and  Reprobation,  which 
teaches   that  God   out  of  his  own   mere  pleasure,  and 
without  respect  to  any  thing  done  by  them,  haW  decreed 
before  the  world  was  made,  that  a  certain  number  of  man- 
kind should  be  holy  and  happy,  and  the  rest  wicked  and 
miserable,  to  all  eternity ;  this  doctrine  we  can  say  at 
once,  is  false,  and  unworthy  of  God.     It  is  cruel  and 
unjust  to  the  last  degree.     Any  imitation  of  it  possible 
among  men,  such  as   a  parent  determining  before  his 
children  are  born,  that  he  will  provide  only  for  a  part  of 
them,  and  cast  the  remainder  out  from  his  abode,  that 
they  may  perish,  would  call  forth  universal  abhorrence. 

A  milder  but  not  less  pertinent  example  may  be  found 

in  the  following  words  of  an  able  theologian,*  in  a  recent 

■  »• 

*  Rev.  Dr  Spring. 
VOL.  I. — ^NO.  I.  2* 
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work.  "  I  learn  from  the  scripture  that  the  roanifesla- 
tion  of  his  own  intrinsic  excellence  is  the  ultimate  ead 
of  all  that  he  [God]  does."  Now  we  understand  this  to 
mean  that  God  seeks  the  admiration  of  his  creatures 
merely,  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  end  most  important,  the 
ultimate  crowning  object  of  his  government  Such  a 
view  of  the  moral  governor's  conduc^we  deem,  at  once, 
derogatory.  Imperfect  as  we  are,  we  can  see  an  end 
higher,  hobler,  more  worthy  of  God  than  this  barren 
display,  even  the  diffusion  of  unbounded  happiness. 
And  that  we  pronounce  the  ultimate  end  of  all  he  does, 
as  we  discover  it  in  the  declarations  and  facts  recorded 
in  scripture,  as  well  as  from  reason  and  analogy. 

It  will  be  granted  that  God  is  in  himself  happy  beyond 
the  possibility  of  any  addition  to  his  felicity.  His  per- 
fections would  make  him  happy,  were  they  not  known 
nor  admired  by  a  single  intelligence  in  the  universe.  He 
has  not,  like  weak  monarchs  on  earthly  thrones,  a  thirst 
for  applause,  a  pride  and  vanity  which  must  be  gratified 
by  showing  his  greatness  to  admiring  hosts,  ere  that 
greatness  can  become  the  source  of  joy  to  himself  The 
praises  which  resound  from  millions  of  millions  in  happy 
devotion,  above  and  below,  are  only  grateful  to  God  as 
evidences  that  they  are  good  and  happy.  *'  He  is  not 
worshipped  as  needing  any  thing."  Apart  from  the 
diffusion  of  happiness,  we  cannot  conceive  how  God  can 
take  pleasure  in  manifesting  to  imperfect  beings  his  own 
ineffable  glory,  so  far  transcending  their  highest  thoughts, 
that  **  he  chargeth  even  his  angels  with  folly."  His  power 
is  secure  without  such  manifestation.  His  nature  and 
character  cannot  be  changed.  His  decrees  might  go 
forth  to  unresisted  execution  though  none  but  himself 
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knew  whence  they  proceeded.  In  judging  %  human 
character  by  the  Gospel  rules  and  spirit,  we  condemn  all 
display  as  impairing  the  excellence  it  seeks  to  have  seen 
and  admired.  Jesus,  both  in  his  own  retiring  goodness, 
and  his  uniform  precepts,  discourages  such  a  display  as 
unworthy  the  purely  devout  and  benevolent  mind.  His 
lovely  virtues  seem  never  to  have  been  set  forth  with  the 
least  r^ard  to  any  other  end  than  their  being  imitated  by 
his  followers,  imitated  as  a  means  of  their  own  eternal 
felicity.  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly,  and 
^e  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  And  the  Christian 
spirit  is  throughout  a  rebuke  to  all  ostentation.  Now  it 
is  declared  in  scripture  that  '*  God  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  into  our 
hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  From  the  character  which 
shone  pre-eminent  in  Jesus  we  derive  our  purest  patterns 
of  what  is  excellent  in  the  divine  moral  glory.  All  our 
ideas  of  God's  moral  perfections  must  be  made  up  of 
what  we  learn  from  such  patterns,  extended  infinitely. 
Hence  what  is  most  approved  in  created  excellence  must 
be  regarded  as  an  image  of  similar  excellence  in  God, 
and  cannot  be  opposite  to  what  God  approves.  We  are 
sure  then  that  the  mere  display  of  his  own  intrinsic  glory 
is  twt  his  ultimate  end  in  all  he  does ; — but  that  his  per- 
fections are  manifested  for  the  good  of  his  moral  suh- 
jects ;  that  they  may  not  only  pay  the  tribute  of  barren 
admiration,  but  love,  imitate,  and  thus  attain  that  felicity 
which  their  Creator  designs  as  the  ultimate  object  in  his 
government  of  the  universe. 

In  their  attempts  to  vindicate  the  decree  which  con- 
Hffaed  to  re{N'obation  millions  of  our  race  before  their 
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birth,  many  writers  have  drawn  an  argument  from  the  idea 
that  to  display  his  own  intrinsic  excellence  is  the  ultimate 
end  which  God  has  respect  to  in  all  ho  does.  As  the 
Elect  are  saved  purely  as  the  trophies  which  adorn  the 
triumphs  of  sovereign  grace,  so  the  Reprobate  serve  the 
purpose  of  glorifying  the  vindictive  justice  of  God.  As 
if  divine  love,  unlike  human  benevolence,  sought  not  first 
the  good  of  its  object,  and  was  not  disinterested ;  but 
rescued  suffering  souls  from  perdition,  that  his  own  glory 
might  thereby  be  made  more  conspicuous,  rather  than 
from  any  pity  he  had  for  them.  And  yet  worse,  as  if 
God  could  not  be  glorified,  except  through  the  medium 
of  sin  and  its  punishment ;  could  not  be  seen  to  be  just 
without  he  was  vindictive.  Alas  for  us  !  we  could  have 
no  hope  for  the  world,  if  such  were  the  only  justice  in  the 
divine  character.  But  the  whole  Bible  forbids  the 
thought.  It  was  love  which  sent  a  Saviour.  While  we 
were  yet  sinners,  God  pitied,  Christ  died  for  us.  Was 
the  Prodigal's  father  intent  mainly  on  his  own  reputation 
for  kindness,  when  he  fell  on  the  neck  of  his  lost  son  ? 
Yet  this  was  Jesus'  picture  of  divine  forgiveness.  All 
his  representations  accord  with  this  beautiful  parable.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disinterested  affection 
than  the  divine  goodness.  The  moment  we  make  the 
salvation  God  has  provided  for  us,  to  be  the  fruit  of  his 
concern  for  his  own  personal  reputation,  rather  than  his 
desire  to  impart  felicity,  disinterestedness  is  flown. 
And  if  that  excellent  property  .is  impaired  in  the  re- 
demption, what  must  it  be  in  the  reprobation,  by  an 
antecedent  decree  of  wretched  millions  not  yet  born,  for 
the  sake  of  "  getting  glory  "  to  himself  through  their  sin 
and  wo?    Do  we  recognise  here    one    feature  which 
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distinguishes  that  love  we  behold  in  creation,  feel  in  our 
own  hearts,  and  admire  in  Jesus'  face  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of  punish- 
raent, — but  we  may  say  that  except  it  be  his  desire  to 
preserve  the  happiness  of  his  moral  kingdom  unimpaired, 
we  cannot  find  a  motive  which  is  adequate  to  account  for 
the  wo  visited  upon  the  impenitent.  God  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  puny  rebel,  as  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
the  most  excellent  saint.  His  throne  rests  on  an  im- 
moveable basis,  and  the  stormy  passions  which  shake  the 
earth  cannot  disturb  it.  The  worship  and  obedience 
rendered  by  the  pure  and  good  is  not  to  be  increased  by 
the  spectacle  of  agonizing  victims,  nor  could  be  diminished 
by  their  rescue  from  perdition.  What  interest  has  Heaven 
to  serve  by  punishment,  save  only  the  promotion  of  good- 
ness and  thus  of  happiness  among  the  creatures  of  God  ? 

The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice !  Such  is  the 
proper  application  of  the  glorious  truth  we  have  been 
considering.  God's  sovereignty  is  not  a  cause  for  gloomy 
apprehensions  ;  it  inspires  hope,  not  despair.  To  know 
that  our  feeble  life  is  encompassed  by  the  omnipotent 
giver  of  it,  and  all  our  ways  directed  by  a  hand  that 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  an  eye  that  looks  to  the  end  and 
is  never  closed  in  darkness,  ought  to  awaken  a  delightful 
confidence,  and  fill  the  heart  with  praise.  Our  hopes  may 
be  blasted,  our  labors  fail,  our  spirits  sink,  and  we  may 
see  nothing  good  in  prospect  for  ourselves  or  mankind. 
But  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  all  his 
pleasure  be  fulfilled.  Truth  and  righteousness  have  a 
friend  in  the  Heavens  who  can  and  will  secure  their 
triumph.  Happiness  too,  even  the  weal  of  the  meanest 
dependent,  is  God's  constant  care.     Whom  he  designs  to 
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bless,  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  all  nature  and  8 
intelligences  must  unite  to  render  happy.  Though  i\ 
floods  lift  up  their  waves,  and  the  stormy  winds  rage,  an 
every  element  break  upon  the  slender  bark  which  beai 
us  onward,  the  helm  is  in  the  hands  of  one  mightier  tha 
all,  and  by  him  we  shall  be  carried  safely  to  the  haven  vi 
desire. 


WHITSUNDAY. 


Spirit  of  Xruth !  on  this  thy  day 

To  Thee  for  help  we  cry, 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  way 

Of  dark  mortality ! 

We  ask  not,  Lord !  thy  cloven  flame. 
Or  tongues  of  various  tone ; 

But  long  thy  praises  to  proclaim 
With  fervor  in  our  own. 

We  mourn  not  that  prophetic  skill 
Is  found  on  earth  no  more ; 

Enough  for  us  to  trace  thy  will 
In  Scripture's  sacred  lore. 

We  neither  have  nor  seek  the  power 

111  demons  to  control ; 
But  Thou,  in  dark  temptation's  hour, 

Shalt  chase  them  from  the  soul. 

No  heavenly  harpings  sooth  our  ear. 
No  mystic  dreams  we  share ; 

Yet  hope  to  feel  Thy  comfort  near, 
And  bless  Thee  in  our  prayer* 
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.When  tozigues  shall  cease,  and  power  decay. 

And  knowledge  empty  prove, 
Do  Thou  thy  trembling  servants  stay, 

With  Faith,  with  Hope,  with  Love! 


PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  COMMON  FAULTS. 

We  all  are  chargeable  more  or  less  with  faalts  which 
arise  from  our  self-ignorance,  our  self-partiality,  and 
oar  sel^deception.  Unless  discovered  and  corrected, 
they  may  produce  many  compunctions  of  conscience, 
greatly  diminish  our  usefulness,  and  bring  much  reproach 
OD  our  christian  character. 

It  is  necessary  very  frequently  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  our  characters,  if  we  would  understand 
our  errors.  To  this  end  the  following  plain  questions 
are  offered  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  make  the  best 
use  of  any  aid  in  the  hard  work  of  self-cultivation. 

In  regard  to  our  personal  duties,  have  we  faithfully 
improved  our  privileges  for  mental,  and  moral,  and  reli- 
gious instruction  1  Have  not  our  appetites  and  passions 
frequently  triumphed  over  the  voice  of  reason  and  con- 
science? Have  we  not  wasted  much  precious  time; 
abused  many  opportunities  for  improvement,  and  greatly 
neglected  the  proper  cultivation  of  our  talents  ?  Have 
not  oar  thoughts  been  often  vain  and  sinful  ?  Have  not 
our  actions  been  too  much  influenced  by  selfish  and 
worldly  considerations  1  Have  not  our  affections  been  too 
exclusively  given  to  the  world;  to  its  vanities,  and 
pleasures,  and  honors  1  Have  not  the  moments  been  few, 
comparatively  few,  which  we  have  devoted  to   the  all 
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important  concerns  of  our  souls ;  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  Christianity  ?  And  for  the  want  of 
proper  self-cultivation  and  self-discipline,  have  not  the 
rank  weeds  of  worldly-mindedness  sprung  up  in  our 
hearts,  and  spread  their  poisoning  influence  over  our 
whole  character  ? 

In  regard  to  our  social  duties,  have  we  loved  our 
fellow  men  as  ourselves  1  Have  we  not  often  cherished 
ill  will  and  revengeful  feelings  towards  those  who  haTC 
disappointed  our  expectations,  crossed  oar  wishes,  or 
exposed  our  interests  ?  Have  we  not  sometimes  suffered 
ignorant  prejudice  and  party  feeling  to  alienate  our  good 
will  from  those  who  were  not  on  our  side  ;  and  cause  us 
to  throw  out  designing  hints,  injurious  suspicions,  base 
insinuations,  or  unfounded  charges  res^iecting  their  mo- 
tives, or  principles,  or  conduct  1  Have  we  faithfiilly 
exerted  our  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  wicked^ 
ness  and  infidelity,  and  in  promoting  pure  morality  and 
practical  -  religion  ?  Have  we  habitually  ministered  of 
our  substance,  or  our  sympathy,  or  our  good  counsels,  to 
the  poor  and  wretched,  the  sick  and  afilicted,  the  igno- 
rant and  erring  ?  In  numberless  instances,  have  we  not 
thought  things,  and  said  things,  and  done  things,  which 
we  should  not  wish  others  to  think  and  say  and  do,  were 
their  case  our  own  ? 

In  regard  to  our  religious  duties,  have  we  faithfully 
studied  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  sincerely  endeavored 
to  make  them  the  standard  of  our  faith  and  practice  t 
Has  not  our  faith  in  Jesus  been  too  weak  and  inopera- 
tive !  Has  our  gratitude  for  his  unmerited  favors,  and 
our  love  for  his  sublime  and  exalted  character,  been 
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properly  cherished  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  his  whole 
history,  and  an  earnest  contemplation  of  his  heavenly 
virtues?  When  we  have  endeavored  to  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  have  not  our  thoughts  wan* 
dered  from  the  great  object  of  prayer ;  and  our  affections 
been  cold  and  languid;  and  unhallowed  motives,  and 
selfish  desires,  and  unchristian  wishes  mingled  in  our 
petitions  1  And  instead  of  loving  our  God  with  our 
whole  heart,  have  we  not  been  forgetful  of  his  presence 
and  blessings,  and  disobedient  to  his  holy  will  ? 

The  faults  now  hinted  at  are  probably  known  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  every  one  who  knows  his  own 
heart,  and  is  striving  to  cultivate  and  exhibit  the  virtues 
of  the  christian  character.  Our  knowledge  of  them 
should  make  us  humble,  charitable,  and  watchful. 

It  should  make  us  humble.     If  we  truly  know  our- 
selves, we  shall  not  be  elated  with  spiritual  pride.     We 
shall  never  boast  of  our  merits  either  for  believiug  much, 
or  doing  much,  or  receiving  much.     We  shall  never  say 
to  our  fellow  sinner,  either  in  words  or  actions, — stand  by 
thyself,   we  are  holier  than  thou.    No.     We  shall  the 
rather  say — God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners.     We  shall 
from  the  heart  freely  forgive  all  who  trespass  against  us, 
as  we  hope  for  divine  forgiveness.     We  shall  look  upon 
all  mankind  as  brethren,  children  of  the  same  parent, 
and  equally  dear  to  their  common  Father.      On  religious 
subjects,  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  truth  on 
all  points ;  knowing  how  much  our  opinions  are  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  our  feelings,  our  prejudices,  our  early 
associations,  and  our  interests ;   conscious  of  our  liability 
to  err  on  all  topics,  especially  on  those  which  are  inca- 
pable of  perfect  comprehension  by  finite  minds,  we  shall 
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ever  assume  the  tone  of  humble  diffidence  rather  than 
positiveness  ;  and  ever  keep  our  judgments  open  for  the 
admission  of  further  evidence  and  more  light,  frankly 
confessing  as  well  as  really  feelings  that  we  may  be  in 
error  as  well  as  others. 

This  knowledge  of  our  faults  should  also  make  us 
chatitable.  Knowing  our  own  failings^  we  shall  feel 
disposed  to  make  proper  allowances  for  the  failings  of 
others.  The  less  censorious  shall  we  be,  the  more  we 
know  of  our  own  heart.  Instead  of  devoting  our  time 
and  attention  to  the  discovery  and  publication  of  our 
neighbor's  faults,  we  shall  find  sufficient  employment  in 
discovering  and  correcting  our  own.  Instead  of  con- 
demning those  who  do  not  embrace  our  peculiar  views  of 
religion,  we  shall  remember,  that  different  minds  are 
differently  constituted,  and  differently  educated,  and  di& 
ferently  affected  by  the  same  evidence ;  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  different  impressions,  and  associations,  and 
interests,  and  prejudices,  and  passions  ;  and  consequently 
may  naturally  and  innocently  arrive  at  different  conclusions 
on  the  same  subject.  We  shall  recollect  that  others  differ 
no  more  from  us  than  we  do  from  th^m ;  and  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  others  to  alter  their  belief  without  further 
evidence,  if  their  belief  rests  on  evidence,  as  for  us  to  alter 
ours.  While  we  wish  others  to  believe  us  sincere  in  our 
opinions,  we  shall  cheerfully  give  them  the  same  credit. 
And  instead  of  denouncing  any  as  heretics,  or  infidels,  or 
enthusiasts,  for  a  mere  difference  in  religious  sentiment, 
we  shall  cheerfully  embrace  in  the  arms  of  our  charity, 
all  who  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

This  knowledge  of  our.  faults  should  likewise  make  us 
watchful.     Temptatio^^beset  us  on  every  side.     We 
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have  foes  within,  and  foes  without.  And  nothing  but 
constant  vigilance  and  unwearied  exertion  can  vanquish 
our  spiritual  enemies,  and  secure  our  progress  in  religion. 
We  should  search  fearlessly  into  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
souls,  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things^of  darkness. 
We  should  often  compare  our  whole  characters  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  gospel,  determined  to  know  ourselves, 
the  worst  of  ourselves,  that  we  may  apply  the  proper 
remedies  to  all  our  moral  maladies.  We  should  labor, 
by  habitual  practice,  to  make  all  the  duties  of  religion  a 
pleasure,  and  often  let  the  pure  incense  of  devotion 
ascend  from  the  consecrated  altars  of  our  hearts.  If, 
therefore,  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  n^akes  us  more 
humble,  more  charitable,  and  more  wartchful,  then  will 
our  faults  be  likely  to  be  in  a  good  degree  corrected,  and 
our  character  essentially  improved.  To  that  Good 
Being  who  has  promised  his  holy  spirit  for  the  guidance 
and  purification  of  his  erring  and  sinful  children  let  us 
pray  without  ceasing,  "Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret 
faults,  keep  back  thy  servants  also  from  pr  ?sumptuous 
sins."  B.  W. 


THE    STING   OF   DEATH. 

Religion  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  sustain  the  sou] 
in  the  closing  scene  of  earthly  existence.  We  connect 
so  many  gloomy  associations  with  the  idea  of  death ; — the 
wasting  sickness;  the  watchings  and  tears  of  anxious 
friends ;  the  distressing  hour  of  separation ;  the  ghastly 
eorpse;  the  sable  habiliments  of  mourning;  the  slow 
moving  hearse ;  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  bell ;  and  the 
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last  agonizing  look,  ere  the  object  of  affection  is  con- 
signed to  its  kindred  dust, — as  to  render  the  subject 
peculiarly  unwelcome  to  our  minds.  And  when  any 
circuipstance  forces  our  attention  to  the  period  of  our 
own  dissolution,  we  utter  the  hasty  prayer — O  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
like  his ;  and  then  we  banish  the  chilling  thought. 

But  is  death  itself  so  much  to  be  feared  1  When  I 
have  seen  the  tender  infant,  sickening  in  its  mother's 
arms,  opening  its  entreating  eyes  and  raising  its  little 
hands  for  comfort,  then  drooping  like  a  new  mown 
flower,  and  without  a  struggle  sinking  into  the  sleep 
of  death,  with  an  angelic  smile  on  its  countenance,  I 
have  asked — Is  this  death  ?  It  is ;  but  it  has  no  terrors  . 
here.  And  when  I  have  stood  beside  the  dying  minis- 
ter of  Christ,,  whose  head  was  white  with  the  snows  of 
more /than  eighty  winters;  and  heard  him  pour  forth 
fervent  gratitude  for  the  manifold  blessings  of  his  long 
life,  and  joyfully  call  upon  his  heavenly  Father  to  re- 
ceive his  departing  spirit ;  and  watched  the  last  flicker- 
ings  of  the  lamp  of  life  before  it  was  extinguished,  I 
have  asked — Is  this  death  1  It  is^  but  there  are  no 
terrors  to  me  here.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  where  lies 
the  sting  of  death.  When  I  have  seen  one  in  the 
strength  of  manhood,  who  had  lived  as  he  listed,  and 
sneered  at  the  realities  of  religion,  suddenly  prostrated  on 
a  bed  of  extreme  suffering ;  and  while  the  fatal  disease 
was  fast  preying  on  his  earthly  frame,  heard  him  calling 
for  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  because  conscience, 
an  awakened,  accusing  conscience,  had  kindled  a  hell  in 
his  soul  ten  times  hotter  than  his  burning,  tormenting 
fever;  and  after  much  bodily  and  mental  anguish,  ob* 
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served  the  contortions  of  agony  which  death*  had  left  on 
his  features,  I  have  asked — Is  this  death  ?  It  is  indeed 
death.  And  it  is  death  in  all  its  terrors.  I  know  now 
what  the  sting  of  death  is.  , 

Let  a  man  lead  a  wicked,  impenitent  life,  and  when 
brought  upon  the  bed  of  death,  if  reason  keeps  her 
seat,  and  conscience  is  faithful  in  her  duty,  his  last  hours 
may  well  inspire  us  with  dread.  The  hell  in  his  own 
soul,  he  cannot  quench  with  all  the  reasonings  of  sophistry 
and  infidelity.  The  consciousness  of  past  wickedness, 
the  torment  of  present  sins,  and  the  fear  of  an  hereafter, 
will  be  his  bosom  companions.  And  it  will  not  be  in 
the  power  of  any  creed,  christian  or  infidel,  to  relieve  his 
mental  agony.  No.  It  is  religion  alone ;  the  recollection 
of  a  well  spent  life ;  the  possession  of  christian  virtues ;  a 
well  grounded  hope  of  future  felicity ;  and  an  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  infinite  Father ;  it  is  these,  and  nothing 
but  these,  that  can  smooth  the  pillow  of  death  and 
destroy  its  sting.  But  with  these ;  with  the  innocence 
and  purity  of  childhood ;  with  the  character  of  goodness 
and  piety,  death  itself  is  not  to  be  feared.  Its  bodily 
pangs,  even  when  most  excruciating,  can  be  of  but  short 
duration.  Its  appalling  associations  can  be  banished  by 
the  force  of  reason  and  reflection ;  its  terrors  can  be 
dissipated  by  the  cheering  light  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
becomes  the  door  of  admission  to  regions  of  glory  and 
eternal  blessedness.  If  then,  we  would  have  support, 
when  called  to  walk  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  we  must  prepare  for  it  now.  We 
must  make  religion  our  friend.  We  must  live  soberly 
and  righteously  and  godly  in  the  present  world.  And 
when  our  earthly  pilgrimage  closes,  no  matter  how  few 
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or  how  many  seasons  have  rolled  orer  oor  heads,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  meet  the  summons  of  death  with 
a  smile.  With  triumphant  hope,  we  may  exclaim— -I 
have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the  faith;  I 
have  finished  my  course ;  I  am  hastening  to  the  bosom 
of  my  God.  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory;  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting !  B.  W. 


EXPLANATION   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

For  it  iB  impossible  for  those  who  were  once  enligfateaed,  and 
have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shcUl  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again 
to  repentance ;  seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. — Hebrews  vi.  4,  5,  6. 

There  is  one  material  error  in  this  trandation.  The 
clause,  ''  if  they  shall  fall  away,"  should  be  rendered, 
''  and  have  fallen  away.''  In  the  original,  the  word  is  km, 
which  is  never  rendered  (/*,  but  most  generally  and.  The 
participle  also  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  not  in  the  future, 
as  it  now  reads  in  our  Testament.  Consequently  the 
correct  translation  must  be — and  have  fallen  away. 

The  unlearned  reader  need  not  depend  on  my  authority 
alone.  The  following  remarks  are  from  the  honest, 
learned,  orthodox  Dr  Macknight,  who  has  published  a 
valuable  translation  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  ''The 
participle,  perapesontas,  being  in  the  past  tense,  ought  to 
have  been  translated, '  have  fallen  away.'  Nevertheless, 
our  translators,  following  Beza,  who,  without  any  authori- 
ty, has  inserted  in  his  version  the  word  if  have  rendered 
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this  sentence,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  that  this  text  might 
not  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the 
saints.  But  as  no  translator  should  take  upon  him  to 
add  to,  or  alter  the  scripture  for  the  sake  of  any  favorite 
doctrine,  I  have  translated  the  clause,  and  have  faJBm 
awatf.'*     This  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  candid  mind. . 

In  this  passage,  the  writer  is  speaking  of  some  apos- 
tates from  Christianity.  When  Jesus  Christ  was  on 
earth,  many  of  the  Jews  attended  upon  his  ministry; 
they  were  enlightened  by  his  preaching ;  they  tasted  of 
the  heavenly  gift,  the  christian  religion ;  they  were  made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  acquiring  a  christian 
temper  ;  they  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  in  his  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  of  a  Saviour ;  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  in  the  miracles  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  his  Messiahship.  But  the  first  disciples  were  soon 
persecuted.  And  some  of  those,  who  had  been  blessed 
with  the  Saviour's  instructions,  renounced  their  alle* 
giance;  they  separated  from  his  professed  followers; 
they  returned  to  Judaism ;  and  they  crucified  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  by  uniting  with  his  murderers,  and  maintain- 
ing, with  them,  that  he  was  a  malefactor,  and  had  been 
justly  crucified.  Their  apostacy  is  mentioned  to  incite 
the  Hebrews  to  perseverance  in  their  christian  profession ; 
and  stimulate  to  greater  exertions  for  religious  goodness. 
And  the  impossibility  of  reclaiming  such  backsliders,  is 
urged  as  a  powerful  motive  to  constancy.  When  we 
speak  of  the  impossibility  of  reforming  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  we  mean  to  express  only  an  extreme  degree 
of  improbability.     And  so  here. 

In  this  sense,  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  th<3l3e 
who  bad  publicly  renounced  their  religious  faith,  dispo- 
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sitions,  privileges^  and  hopes,  and  blasphemed  the  author 
of  the  blessed  gospel,  would  be  renewed  to  repentance, 
the  first  step  in  their  return  to  Christianity. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  true  meaning  of  this  difficult  pas- 
sage. It  refers  to  the  early  apostates,  and  not  to  any 
class  of  modern  backsliders.  It  teaches  us  that  the  most 
favored  christians  have  fallen  from  grace — from  their 
christian  faith  and  goodness;  and  in  this  sense,  com- 
pletely overthrows  the  whole  calvinistic  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  saints.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'' 


INTEMPERANCE. 


The  first  step  toward  arresting  the  progress  of  that 
scourge  and  reproach  of  our  land,  Intemperance,  is  to 
diffuse  such  information  on  the  subject  as  shall  cause  the 
evil  to  be  generally  and  justly  understood ;  and  shall 
awaken  in  all  good  men  the  serious  purpose  to  withstand 
it  More  anxiety  could  not  but  exist  where  there  is  so 
much  reason  for  it,  if  the  community  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  those  appalling  facts  which  every  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  moral  pestilence, 
multiplies  in  our  hands.  It  is  not  yet  apprehended  by 
all,  that  this  destructive  vice  is  daily  nourished  by  the 
most  innocent  among  us,  under  the  forms  of  civility,  and 
by  a  thousand  practices  which  like  these  have  no  sus- 
picious appearance,  and  are  not  in  themselves  criminaK 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  true  doctrine  now  plainly  set 
forth   by   the   highest   authorities^  that   the  plague  of 
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excessive  drinking  is  nourished  by  the  moderate  indul- 
gences of  the  many,  eren  more  than  by  the  unrestrained 
induJgences  of  the  comparatively  few.  Alas !  we  say — 
the  few — but  the  time  is  hastening  when  the  many  will 
be  the  lost  ones — and — ^the  few — ^will  be  the  other  side. 
If  ten  thousand  a  year  die  now  by  Intemperance,  what 
can  we  hope  for  the  future,  unless  some  stop  is  soon  put 
to  its  ravages  ? 

We  most  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers,  the 
Discourses  on  Intemperance  by  Rev.  John  G.  Palfrey,  of 
this  city,  as  calculated  to  give  every  rational  mind  a  con- 
viction which  shall  lead  to  instant  and  earnest  resolutions 
and  efforts  to  aid  by  all  possible  means,  the  attempts  now 
made  to  check  this  terrible  evil.  The  author  has  there 
stated  very  plainly,  but  very  eloquently  too,  the  solemn 
truths  on  this  subject.  By  calculations  which  are  any 
tithing  but  exaggerated,  by  facts  which  no  man  can  gain- 
say, he  has  proved  to  us  the  dangers  which  now  press 
upon  us  on  all  sides,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  But  it  is  vain  to  alarm  people  who  will 
not  act  as  their  well-grounded  fears  prompt  them  to  act. 
One,  and  the  surest  kind  of  remedy  lies  in  the  self-denial, 
the  trifling  self-denial,  which  would  take  from  those  not 
yet  corrupted,  the  means  by  which  they  may  become  so^ 
Let  all  consent  to  do  without  their  gin  and  brandy  and 
spirit,  who  now  only  use  them  moderately,  and  if  we 
cannot  hope  to  save  those  who  are  drunkards  already, 
we  may  rescue  others  from  sharing  their  guilt  and  their 
doom« 
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BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  witness  the  interest  felt  at  the 
present  time  in  Sunday  schools.  And  while  we  observe 
their  gradual  increase,  the  accessions  of  strength  which 
they  are  constantly  acquiring,  and  the  happy  influence 
which  they  are  exercising,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
gratulation  that  the  objections  and  prejudices  against  them 
are  equally  subsiding,  and  that  they  now  begin  to  be 
more  fully  known,  and  to  receive  the  valuable  aid  of 
those,  who  have  been  heretofore  doubtful  with  regard  to 
their  utility. 

Much  as  these  institutions  have  accomplished,  there 
are  yet  many  improvements  to  be  made  in  them.  Among 
which  are  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  their  object  and 
design, — the  manner  of  imparting  instruction — ^together 
with  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  them.  These 
remarks  will  apply,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  as  well  to 
those  who  are^  as  to  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  them ; 
and  in  witnessing  the  improvements  already  mad^,  we 
are  encouraged  to  hope,  that  a  little  more  experience  will 
enable  us  to  accomplish  all  we  desire. 

We  apprehend  that  the  utility  of  these  schools  is  but 
partially  understood,  and  is  too  easily  lost  sight  of  by  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  constant  and  arduous  exer- 
tions, that  are  required  of  the  teachers,  and  the  trials  of 
their  patience  are  well  known.  Constituted  as  we  are,  it 
is  necessary  at  times,  that  we  should,  be  encouraged  by 
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something  more  than  the  slow  advancement  which  we 

may  witness  in  the  subjects  of  these  labors.     Happily  for 

those  who  are  devoted  to  this  good  cause^  there  are  many 

other  soarces  of  encouragement.     Their  kind  and  disin* 

terested  labors  awaken  the  purest  pleasure  ia  the  benevo^ 

lent  hearts  whence  they  emanate,  and  thus  reward  their 

efforts  even  at  the  moment  they  are  made.     And  their 

influence,  extending  as  we  ti;ust  to  the  parents  of  the 

children  under  their  care,  affects  the  community  at  large, 

and  they  are  thus  again  rewarded.    It  would  be  interesting 

to  trace  the  benefits  derived  from  these  institutions  in  all 

their  various  branches,  and  point  out  the  encouragements 

which  such  a  view  aflfords.     But  to  do  this  we  should  not 

only  have  to  take  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  subject, 

bat  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion,  which  is  far 

from  our  design,  which  is  only  to  speak  of  a  few  of  their 

beneficial   results  on   those  most   nearly  concerned  in 

them. 

In  exhibiting  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions  we 
must  not  confine  ourselves  simply  to  the  committing  of 
scripture  to  memory,  and  the  religious  instruction  given 
the  children,  as  is  oflen  done.  Far  more  than  this,  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  their  fruits.  When  we  see 
parents  look  to  the  Sunday  school  teacher  as  their  true 
friend  and  adviser — when  we  see  them  unbosom  to  the 
teacher  all  their  troubles  and  wants,  their  joys  and 
griefe,  relating  to  their  children ;  when  we  see  them 
meet  the  instructors  with  all  the  affection  of  long  known 
friends,  and  feel  a  desire  to  profit  by  the  advice  which  is 
gii^en  them;  when  we  see  children  look  to  their  teachers 
with  an  affection  almost  equal  to  that  for  their  parents, 
»nd  hail  them  with  pleasure,  and  welcome  them  to  their 
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homes,  while  their  cheerful  bright  coanteoances  tell  us 
they  are  truly  happy  with  them — ^when  we  see  the 
interest  with  which  they  listen  to  the  instruction  of  their 
teacher  at  school,  and  when  they  have  done  wrong, 
witness  the  emotions  of  the  heart  by  the  tear  of  penitence, 
we  then  must  acknowledge  that  the  effects  of  Sunday 
schools  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  bare  amount  of 
knowledge  gained  in  them..  From  such  considerations 
as  these  may  be  derived  that  encouragement,  which  does 
not  always  arise  from  the  slow  progress  made  in  the 
business  of  instruction  itself. 

The  exertions  of  those,  who  sacrifice  pleasure  and 
comfort  to  impart  good  to  their  fellow-men,  always  de- 
serve our  admiration.  How  much  we  respect  the  laborious 
missionary.  We  meet  him  perhaps  passing  a  dark  alley 
into  some  gloomy  hovel,  where  few  would  imagine  a 
human  being  could  live,  giving  temporal  and  spiritual 
relief  to  its  wretched  inmates.  He  has  gone  to  kindle 
hope  in  the  sufferer's  heart  by  the  belief  that  there  is  one 
who  feels  for  them,  and  will  aid  and  assist  them.  They 
thought  the  world  comfortless  and  dreary  before  this 
voice  of  sympathy  was  heard  within  their  dwelling.  We 
follow  him  to  another  sad  abode, — ^perhaps  a  dying  mother 
is  there  waiting  to  receive  him  with  calmness  and  resig- 
nation. We  find  the  children  guided  by  him  with  parent- 
al affection  in  the  path  of  duty.  We  follow  him  again 
and  find  him  among  confusion  and  disorder,  disobedience 
and  vice,  which  it  is  his  holy  endeavor  to  restrain  and 
correct.  We  observe  him  in  all  these  situations;  in 
each,  he  is  looked  up  to  with  gratitude,  and  his  toils  are 
crowned  with  a  rich  blessing.  We  think  of  the  happi- 
ness he  must  enjoy  in  reflecting  on  a  course  so  truly 
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ehristiao.    We  trace  him  to  his  retirement,  and  find  him 
tasting  that  holy  peace  and  joy,  which  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  can   never   bestow.      We  regard   him  with 
admiration  and  love,  and  almost  envy  his  felicity.     But 
not  inferior  to  him  is  the  Sunday  school  teacher.     Have 
we  not  seen  him  too,  when  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
suspended,  devoted  to  similar  labors  of  love ; — following 
his  pupils  to  their  homes,  often  to  the  sad  abodes  of 
se?ere  poverty,  sickness,  and  mourning,  and  exemplifying 
bis  own  instructions  by  the  most  winning  virtues,  while 
he  became  the  instrument  of  divine  consolation  to  others. 
Have  we  not  known  him  cheerfully  sacrifice  his  time  and 
strength  in  the  cause  of  human  improvement,  and  by  a 
most  salutary  influence,  become  the  efficient  helper  of  the 
poor,  and  ignorant  and  desolate  ?     Have  we  not  seen  ail 
this  ?  Oh  yes  !   and  we  have  thought  of  the  happiness  he 
must  derive  not  only  fi'om  the  consciousness  of  his  en- 
deavors to  do  good,  but  from  the  reward  his  exertions 
meet  in  his  success.     This  however  is  but  part  of  his 
happiness.     We  will  dare  to  hope  that  these  feeble  efforts 
will  meet  a  higher  reward,  the  approbation  not  only  of 
men  but  of  God.     We  will  look  beyond  this  state  of 
existence,  when  all  these  exertions  will  be  fully  known, 
and  receive  their  due  reward.     The  apparently  discoura- 
ffog  parts  of  his  duty  will  then  be  made  manifest,  and 
the  improvement  in  his  life  which  he  may  not  have  traced 
to  any  particular  cause,  may  then  appear  to  have  been 
sought  for  and  found,  within  the  walls  of  a  Sunday  school. 
Where  is  the  teacher  that  has  not  experienced  moments 
when  he  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
learning  himself,  before  he  could  instruct  those  under 
bis  caret  who  has  not  found   a  careful  investigation 
VOL.  I. — so.  I.  4 
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necessary  in  order  faithfully  to  perform  his  duty;  an 
investigation,  which  perhaps  would  never  have  been 
attempted  had  he  not  been  called  on  to  perform  this 
pleasant  and  interesting  task  ?  Who  is  the  teacher  that 
has  endeavored  to  instil  religious  instruction  into  the 
minds  of  the  young,  that  has  not  been  convinced  that  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  others,  he  must 
exemplify  the  powers  of  religion  in  his  own  life  ?  Who  is 
the  teacher,  that  has  been  long  in  the  Sunday  school, 
that  has  not  seen  qualities  in  others  to  attract  his  esteem 
which  were  of  intrinsic  and  permanent  value,  and  might 
be  to  himself  at  once  a  source  of  the  purest  satisfaction, 
and  an  incentive  to  the  highest  improvement  ?  What  aid 
has  he  not  found  this  in  his  purposes  of  benevolence ; 
what  assistance  to  his  frail  virtue ;  with  what  increased 
fortitude  has  not  this  communion  with  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated  in  this  delightful  task,  enabled  him  to 
return  into  the  world  and  encounter  the  trials  of  his  lot  ? 
We  often  speak  in  considering  this  subject  only  of  the 
nearest  and  most  obvious  results.  But  there  are  results 
equally  important,  which  we  can  neither  calculate  nor 
witness.  Who  can  tell  the  effect  of  the  lessons  given 
the  child  on  the  mind  of  others  to  whom  he  stands 
related  ?  Who  can  tell  how  many  impressions  are  thus 
transmitted  from  mind  to  mind,  producing  the  most 
important  consequences  through  a  long  peridd  of  time  ? 
Who  can  tell  that  in  the  least  promising  subjects,  an 
influence  unnoticed  at  the  time,  may  not  revive  in  after 
life  and  be  renewed  in  the  mind ;  and  when  the  season 
of  passion  and  folly  is  past, — ^when  the  world,  and  its 
vanities  have  satiated,  but  not  satisfied  that  craving  for 
happiness  which  is  heaven's  own  stimulus  to  virtue ;  who 
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can  teU,  that  the  advice  given  in  childhood,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Sunday  schools,  may  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  home  to  the  prodigal  son,  inspire  the  same 
salatary  remorse,  and  make  some  wanderer  from  God 
exclaim  with  him,  ''  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son, 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants." — We  know  the 
earthly  father's  answer  :  how  much  more  shall  our  Heav- 
enly Father  do  for  those  who  love  him.  May  this  be  the 
reward  of  those  who  are  thus  laudably  engaged  in  these 
schools.  At  all  events,  they  may  be  encouraged  in  their 
labors  from  the  knowledge,  that  they  will  have  prepared 
the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed,  and  though 
it  be  not  planted  till  the  summer  of  their  days,  it  will 
find  a  ready  reception  then,  and  yield  a  bountiful  harvest 
before  the  winter  of  life  overtakes  them.  G, 
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What  is  the  object  of  Sunday  School  Instruction,  is  a 
question  which  is  too  seldom  put  in  the  true  spirit  of 
inquiry.  A  serious  and  definite  attention  to  this  subject, 
would  perhaps  be  attended  with  results  equally  important 
to  parents  and  teachers.  Among  the  former,  too  many 
regard  Sunday  schools  only  as  part  of  a  series  of  measures 
for  making  premature  and  injudicious  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  children  ;  while  others  are  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards them,  for  no  better  reason  than  a  vague  impression, 
that  tfifey  are  somehow  a  means  of  doing  good,  or  cherish- 
ing early  piety ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  teachers  them- 
selves to  regard  their  own  exertions  in  the  Sunday  school 
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wkh  no  truer  or    more   distinct    perception  of  their 
value. 

Were  the  question  now  alluded  to  more  frequently  and 
more  attentively  proposed,  it  would  be  a  more  easy  ma^ 
ter  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  those  who  are  not  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  usefulness  of  Sunday  schools  ;  and  more 
natural  and  rational  methods  of  instruction  would  proba* 
biy  be  adopted,  than  in  most  cases  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  question  with  which  we  have 
set  out,  we  shall  draw  our  answers  not  only  from  the  forms 
of  religious  instruction  usually  adopted  in  Sunday  schools, 
but  from  what  appears  to  be  demanded  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  though  it  may  not  yet  have  obtained  a  place  in 
any  school,  and  presents  itself  rather  in  the  light  of  desir- 
able improvement ;  our  object  being  not  so  much  to  offer 
an  apology  for  Sunday  schools  as  to  contribute  something, 
if  possible,  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  teach  them. 

Definite  ideas  on  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiries,  are 
peculiarly  important.  For  if,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
the  business  of  Sunday  schools  consists  in  joining  in  for- 
mal and  unintelligible  acts  of  devotion,  or  in  saying  by 
rote  a  chapter  or  a  hymn,  little  benefit  can  be  expected 
to  result  firom  them. 

The  true  object  of  all  religious  education  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  such  a  course  of  instruction  and  exercise  as  has  the 
greatest  tendency  to  enlighten  and  enlarge  and  elevate 
the  mind — to  interest  and  regulate  the  affections,  to  che- 
rish good  dispositions,  and  develope  good  habits  by  the 
permanent  influence  of  religious  principle.  That  Sunday 
schools  contribute  effectually  and  peculiarly  to  these  ex- 
cellent results,  is  evident  to  all  who  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe  schools  of  this  kind  taught  on  methods  sug- 
gested by  a  benignant*  regard  to  the  present  happiness 
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and  improvement  of  the  young.  But  where  the  early 
communication  of  religious  impression  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  mere  repetition  of  texts  of  scripture,  or  of  answers 
from  a  catechism  ;  and  where  warm  harangues  or  gloomy 
denunciations  are  the  customary  addresses  of  the  teacher, 
— ^where  the  object  is  a  violent  excitement  of  emotion 
or  a  premature  creation  of  character,  children  may  be 
little  benefited,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  and  labors  of 
their  instructors.  The  intellect  may  be  lefl  wandering 
among  mysteries  ;  the  heart  may  become  the  subject  of  a  . 
diseased  and  precocious  action  ;  and  imagination  obtain  the 
ascendency  in  the  mind ;  and  extravagance  become  the 
habitual  expression  of  outward  deportment 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  teacher's  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote a  natural  developement  of  the  soul — if  he  is  content 
and  willing  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  minds 
which  he  is  guiding — if  he  has  faith  and  patience  suffi- 
cient to  wait  for  the  progress  of"  bringing  wp"  the  children 
of  his  charge  in  the  "  nurture"  of  truth,  he  will  in  all  pro- 
bability see  them  attain  the  stature  and  the  vigor  of  "  per- 
fect men."  To  attain  these  results  there  must  be  a  gradual 
diffusion  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  light  in  the  young 
mind  :  the  rays  of  instruction  must  fall  with  a  directness, 
a  steadiness,  and  a  constancy,  sufficient  to  communi- 
cate the  warmth  and  activity  of  a  natural  life.  Occa- 
sional gleams  of  brightness  cannot  serve  to  guide  a  being 
formed  for  perpetual  progress.  The  understanding  must 
be  made  the  great  agent  in  religious  thought :  the  memory 
must  be  made  the  home  of  noble  ideas.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  heart  can  be  early  trained  to  beat  to  none  but 
generous  purposes,  and  the  imagination  be  exclusively  oc- 
cupied by  pure  and  happy  forms.     Principle  wilt  thus  nrp- 
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side  over  the  whole  character ;  and  habit  will  become  a 
faithful  and  friendlj  guide. 

if  to  attain  these  high  objects  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Sun- 
day school  teacher,  he  will  not  consider  the  learning  or  ihe 
saying  of  a  lesson  by  rote,  as  a  means  adequate  to  his  pur- 
pose. He  will  make  the  understanding  the  chief  aim  of  all 
hia  efforts.  He  will  not  consider  his  object  accomplished, 
though  the  memory  should  be  stored  ever  so  copiously 
with  words.  He  will  perceive  that  his  great  point  is  to  aid 
the  youAg  mind  in  perceiving  truth  and  reflecting  on  it,-^ 
in  expanding  and  applying  it  His  chief  anxiety  will  be 
to  aid  his  pupils  in  thinking, — to  render  them  thoroughly 
intelligent  in  ail  their  religiouB  impressions.  Neither  will 
a  judicious  teacher,  who  has  the  great  end  of  his  labors 
duly  before  him,  rest  satisfied  with  permitting  his  class  to 
come  to  school  and  join  in  the  exercises,  merely  because  it 
will  probably  produce  a  good  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  children.  All  such  aid,  (if  not  strengthened  from  other 
sources)  he  knows  to  be  transient,  and  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce an  intelligent  habit  of  mind,  and  ultimately  an  en- 
lightened self-direction.  He  will  be  soltcitous,  therefore, 
that  by  every  possible  exertion  the  children  may  fiilly 
understand  the  expressions  which  they  take  upon  their 
lips,  and  feel  the  meaning  in  their  hearts. 

The  ei^citement  of  the  imagination  becomes,  when  we 
consider  the  true  object  of  religious  instruction,  a  veary 
questionable  thing.  If  it  produce  fear  in  the  susceptible 
minds  of  children,  it  is  downright  cruelty ;  hallow  it  by 
what  names  we  may.  If  it  raises  but  a  glow  of  joy,  it  may 
be  a  happy  momentary  impulse,  ^ut  can  have  no  habitttal 
power  in  the  ordinary  duties  and  feelings  of  life.  It  may 
indeed  be  prolonged  into  an  ardent  and  romantic  cast  of 
thought ;  but  it  will  lead  to  excesses  of  feeling  and  vio- 
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kttce  of  emotion,  ratber  thui  to  a  constant  serenity  of 
soul,  prodaced  bj  the  indwelling  light  of  principle. 

The  great  object,  then,  of  Sunday  school  instruction^ 
should  be  to  implant  religious  knowledge  early,  but  nar 
ioraHy,  and  gradually.  Blind  and  violent  impulse  must 
he  made  to  gire  place  to  the  gentle  and  progressive  as- 
cendency  of  thought.  The  nature  of  the  mind  must  be 
studied  :  its  advancement  must  not  be  the  result  of  f(Nrce ; 
aiid  high  as  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  Sunday  schoolteacher 
are,  be  must  be  content  with  very  humble  beginnings, 
.^id  with  a  very  moderate  progress.  If  after  months  of 
ezertioii,  he  succeeds  in  making  his  pupils  more  intelli- 
gently scaisible  to  parental  love,  more  diligent  in  filial  and 
firaternal  duties,  or  m(M:e  di»nterested  in  their  affection 
to  one  another — because  more  conscious  of  the  pre- 
sence and  the  kindness  of  the  universal  Father — he  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  true  ends  of  instruction  ; 
Mid  fcHT  all  farther  results  he  must  wait  patiently,  relying 
much  on  the  habitual  action  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  as  it 
becomes  more  fully  conscious  of  its  own  nature. 

A  Teacher.  ^ 
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It  is  perhaps  a  necessity  of  our  nature  to  be  stimulated 
in  all  our  undertakings  by  the  prospect  of  reward.  But 
it  is  wisely  ordered  by  Providence,  that  though  happiness 
may  be  derived  from  various  sources,  yet  all  is  transient 
and  Eeeting  in  comparison  with  that  arising  from  love  to 
God,  which,  though  it  calls  for  sacrifices  and  exertion, 
still  is  the  only  sourccT  of  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted 
cheerfulness,  and  a  constant  desire  to  be  and  to  do  good. 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  who  devote  a  large 
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portion  of  their  time  to  Sunday  schools,  to  perceive  thd 
encouragements  presented  them  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  They  not  only  have  present  visible  in- 
fluences in  forming  the  youthful  mind  to  knowledge  and 
virtue,  but  they  may  indulge  the  hope  that  in  many  cases 
where  there  is  apparently  little  improvement,  the  founda- 
tion is  laid,  and  circumstances  only  are  wanting  to  pro- 
duce the  most  happy  results. 

I  was  led  to  these  reflections  by  two  facts,  which  came 
within  my  knowledge  a  short  time  since.  A  lad  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  an  orphan  and  de- 
pendant on  his  aunt,  a  person  in  narrow  circumstances, 
for  support,  was  placed  at  the  Sunday  school  in  H — 
street.  After  remaining  there  some  months,  his  aunt 
found  it  necessary  to  procure  him  empk>yment  as  an 
apprentice,  in  order  that  he  might  aid  her  in  obtaining 
a  livelihood ;  at  which  time  he  left  the  school.  While 
there,  he  had  discovered  little  desire  to  learn,  and  was 
thought  indifferent  to  the  instruction  given  him.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  his  new  situation  before  he  began  to  be 
troubled  with  frequent  pain  in  his  eyes.  Silent  and 
uncomplaining,  however,  he  went  day  afler  day  to  his 
business,  until  gradually  his  sight  failed  and  he  became 
totally  blind. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  aunt,  that  it  was  often  not 
in  her  power  to  do  more,  than  give  him  his  meals  while 
in  bed  each  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lie  there  some- 
times many  days  together.  Deprived  of  exercise  at  a 
time  when  he  had  been  accustomed  to  a  great  deal,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  he  not  only  grew  weak  fast,  but 
pined  away.  And  this  was  not  all;  long  confinement 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  atid  he  was  unaMe 
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to  sit  up  without  assistance.  It  was  an  affecting  «ight  to 
look  at  him  on  his  sick  bed,  with  a  countenance  beaming 
with  cheerfulness — his  eyes  now  gazing  round  and  now 
apparently  fixed  on  surrounding  objects,  and  yet  covered 
with  an  imperceptible  veil  which  shut  the  light  for  ever 
from  his  view. 

In  this  situation  a  lady  living  in  the  adjoining  house, 
happened  to  hear  of  him,  and  went  to  see  him.  After 
conversing  with  him  some  time  she  inquired  if  he  had 
ever  attended  a  Sunday  school,  to  which  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  added^  that  Mr  B —  was  his  teacher ; 
and  on  being  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  him  he  ex- 
pressed great  joy  and  was  delighted  with  the  idea.  The 
teacher  was  soon  informed  of  his  situation,  and  went  to 
see  him.  They  conversed  a  long  time  together,  and  he 
related  to  him  all  that  had  passed  since  he  had  left  the 
school.  It  was  evident,  that  the  instruction  and  advice 
of  his  teacher  had  not  been  forgotten  by  him,  from  the 
artless  simplicity  and  pleasure  with  which  he  told  what 
he  remembered  of  it.  And  never  shall  I  forget  when  the 
question  was  asked  what  he  desired  most,  his  meek  and 
gende  reply — "  that  if  God  were  willing  he  prayed  that 
he  might  see  again.''  The  feelings  of  the  teacher  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described.  It  was  not  for  him 
to  look  idly  on  and  see  him  in  this  situation.  Active 
exertions  were  necessary,  and  they  were  made;  and  soon 
his  little  heart  began  to  beat  with  joy  on  being  told,  that 
he  was  going  to  a  Hospital,  where  they  hoped  to  cure  him. 
And  while  one  and  another  stood  round*  his  bed,  he 
repeated  this  joyful  news  to  them  again  and  again,  and 
said  **he  hoped  soon  to  be  there."  His  wishes  were 
granted,  and  shortly,  by  the  active  exertions  of  his  teacher, 
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he  was  comfortably  and  pleasantly  situated  there.  He 
received  every  medical  assistance  the  institution  afforded. 
An  operation  was  soon  performed,  which  was  attended 
with  but  little  pain.  His  friends  were  each  day  anxiously 
expecting  to  hear  of  his  improvement  and  were  not 
without  hope,  that  he  would  soon  be  restored. 

But  day  afler  day  and  week  after  week  passed  away, 
and  he  was  no  better,  until  at  length  the  time  elapsed  for 
which  he  was  to  stay  there — and  sad  to  say,  all  hope  and 
expectation  were  gone.  But  he  did  not  murmur  nor 
repine,  when  he  returned  to  the  home  he  had  left  with 
such  sanguine  hopes.  Nor  did  his  teacher  forget  him ; 
he  was  frequently  a  witness  of  his  resignation,  and  it 
endeared  him  to  him  more  than  ever.  His  aunt  in  the 
^mean  time  finding  all  expectation  of  his  recovering  his 
sight  at  an  end,  and  being  unable  to  support  him,  wrote 
to  a  brother  who  resided  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  told 
him  her  situation  and  that  of  the  lad  :  when  he  instantly 
requested  that  he  might  come  to  him.  The  teacher 
heard  this,  and  while  he  hoped  that  it  was  for  his  good, 
and  that  he  would  find  there  a  home  where  they  could 
pay  more  attention  to  him,  could  not  but  regret  parting 
with  him,  and  faithfully  improved  the  short  time  that  was 
allowed  them  to  be  together  ;  and  his  little  heart,  which 
beat  so  high  with  hope  a  short  time  before,  though  it  had 
been  severely  tried,  still  melted  with  gratitude  for  the 
unremitted  kindness  of  this  faithful  friend,  who,  when  he 
was  called  to  bid  him  farewell,  could  not  but  breathe  in 
silence  the  prayer,  "  may  he  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb  and  hears  the  ravens  when  they  cry, 
protect  this  orphan  boy  1 " 

The  reward  to  this  teacher  was  not  only  the  sweet 
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satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  reflecting  that  all  which  human 
power  and  skill  could  do  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
pupil,  had  been  done ;  but,  he  could  not  but  think  also, 
that  the  patience  and  resignation  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  him  during  all  his  sufferings,  might  be  traced  to  the 
instructions  which  he  had  received  at  the  Sunday  school. 
The  other  circumstance  which  I  would  mention,  oc- 
curred at  the  same  school,  and  in  the  same  class.     A  lad 
who  had  attended  there  for  two  or  three  years,  on  being 
about  to  leave  the  city  with  his  parents,  called  on  his 
teacher  the  day  previous,  to  take  his  leave  of  him.    After  - 
some  conversation  together,  in  which  the  teacher  recalled 
to  the  mind  of  his  pupil  the  instruction  and  advice  he 
had  received,  and  they  were  about  to  separate,  the  lad 
slowly  extended  his  youthful  hand  as  if  with  a  wish  to  . 
press  his  teacher's  before  leaving  him,  which  was  per- 
ceived and  the  feeling  of  affection  quickly  reciprocated ; 
and  while  thus  hand  in  hand,  he  distinctly  said,  and  the 
tear  which  was  seen  to  flow  at  the  same  time,  shew  the 
feeling  with  which  it  was  uttered,  '^  I  thank  you,  sir,  for 
all  your  kind  advice  to  me,  and  hope  I  shall  never  for- 
get it." 

"  Thus  speaks  affection,  ere  the  youthful  eye 
Can  look  regard«  or  brighten  in  reply." 

Reader — are  you  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ?  If  so, 
spare  not  your  exertions — persevere  faithfully  in  your 
duty — '*  Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  it  shall 
be  returned  to  you,  and  to  them  a  thousand  fold.  And 
perhaps  you  may  be  permitted  to  witness  results  from 
your  labors,  similar  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  which 
would  induce  you  to  say  with  this  teacher  in  the  grati- 
tude of  your  heart,  "Verily  I  have  my  reward."        G. 
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Mt  EariiT  Days.  By  Walter  Ferguson,  Esq.  Boston,  Bowles 
fc  Dearborn.    18  mo.  pp.  148. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  living  examples,  that  of  books 
is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  to  which  the  young  mind  is 
subjected.  Many  there  are,  who  if  they  could  trace  dis- 
tinctly  the  whole  of  their  intellectual  history,  would  find 
the  first  wrong  bias  of  a  perverted  imagination,  or  a  con- 
tinually erring  judgment  of  men  and  things,  to  have  been 
received  from  an  ill  chosen  book ;  while  there  are  others 
whose  dearest  and  most  delightful  recollections  hover 
over  the  hours  spent  in  reading  the  careful  selections  of 
a  pious  and  judicious  mother. 

Those  books  which  exert  the  most  direct  and  lasting  in- 
fluence on  the  young  mind  are  undoubtedly  of  the  nar- 
rative kind.  The  reader  enters  into  the  feelings  of  the 
fictitious  personages,  and  remembers  every  circumstance 
and  scene  of  the  story  with  almost  a  personal  interest. 
He  gives  himself  up  with  all  the  ingenuousness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  youth  to  the  writer's  power  ;  is  carried  along 
with  the  current  of  the  narrative,  regards  the  hero  as  his 
friend,  and  rejoices  at  his  happiness,  or  weeps  at  his  ruin, 
when  he  closes  the  volume.  The  works  which  are  read 
when  the  mind  and  heart  are  thus  open  to  their  influence, 
should  be  such  as  are  written  under  a  deep  sense  of  the 
presence  of  thai  Being,  who  will  call  to  a  strict  account, 
all  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  solemn  respon- 
sibility of  authorship.  Of  this  class  is  the  volume  under 
consideration.  With  the  full  conviction  which  we  have 
expressed  of  the  important  influence  of  our  early  reading 
on  the  sentiments  and  character,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
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recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  all  whose  duty  it  is 
to  select  books  for  yoang  persons. 

It  is  one  of  the  least  recommendations  of  '*  My  Early 
Days,"  that  it  is  written  in  a  masterly  style,  one  which 
might  safely  be  studied  as  a  model  of  composition.  ^  Its 
principal  charm  consists  in  its  graphic  and  touching  de- 
lineations of  those  scenes  of  school-boy  life,  and  fireside 
enjoyments  which  every  one  remembers  with  a  smile  and 
a  sigh,  which  come  to  us  in  our  dreams,  when  we  hare 
arrived  at  mature  age,  and  are  viewed  in  a  softer  light  at 
our  decline.  No  one  can  read  this  volume  who  has  lived 
through  the  laughing  days  of  childhood,  without  casting 
back  many  a  pensive  thought  upon  those  happy  moments, 
nor  can  any  one  fail  to  observe  at  the  same  time,  the  di- 
rection which  his  own  character  has  received  from  circnm- 
stances  and  prejudices  then  almost  unconsciously  suh- 
mitted  to.     . 

The  early  days  of  Walter  Ferguson,  differed  in  no  im- 
portant point  from  those  of  a  thousand  others,  at  least  un- 
til he  came  to  that  event,  which  gave  the  colour  to  his 
fate ;  and  the  popularity  which  the  work  has  already  ac- 
quired, and  which  will  doubtless  continue  to  increase,  is 
owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  circumstance  that  every 
one  feels  while  reading  it,  that  he  is  reading  some  pas- 
sages, at  least,  in  the  history  of  his  own  mind. 

But  we  are  anticipating  the  story.  It  is  a  simple  one. 
Walter  is  the  son  of  a  Scottish  dissenting  clergyman,  who 
is  settled  in  Ireland.  His  recollections  commence  with 
the  tender  care  bestowed  by  his  parents  on  his  education 
at  the  fireside,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  simplicity  and 
pathos  with  which  he  describes  this  interesting  period  of 
his  early  days.    The  following  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
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"  I  can  yet  fancy  that  I  see  my  beloved  preceptress  sitting — 9B 
many  a  time  she  did-  in  the  cakn  evenings,  on  the  rustic  bench, 
which  my  father's  ingenuity  had  constructed  in  front  of  our  cottage, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  was  doubly  dear  to  her — the  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  at  her  foot,  plucking  the  tops  off  the  daisies  that  grew 
around  her, — the  half-smiling,  half-serious,  look  of  ill-repressed 
affection  which  I  received  when,  with  the  arch  cunning  natural  to 
childhood,  I  wilfully  misunderstood  my  lessons,  that  I  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  repeat  them, — my  father,  at  the  open 
window,  occasionally  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  book  in  which  he  was 
reading, — the  delighted  glance  of  intelligence  that  passed  between 
them  when  my  boyish  prattle  happened  on  some  observation  uncom- 
mon at  my  years,  and  the  fond  kiss  that  followed  that  glance ;  these 
are  among  the  number  of  those  sacred  recollections  on  which  mem- 
ory lo^es  to  linger  to  the  last  hour  of  our  being." 

The  important  period  arrives  when  he  is  to  be  placed 
at  a  4&y  school,  and  a  description  of  the  school-house, 
his  master  and  classmates,  and  an  account  of  his  school- 
boy friendships  and  adventures,  follow,  all  in  a  strain  of 
exalted  morality  and  touching  pathos,  which  must  find 
its  way  to  every  feeling  heart.  The  high-minded  princi- 
ples which  governed  his  conduct  at  this  interesting 
season,  are  such  as  to  furnish  an  invaluable  example  to 
a  school-boy.  There  is  no  ingenuous  youth  who  would 
not  feel  the  influence  of  Walter's  noble  sentiments  and 
conduct  in  several  of  the  adventures  of  this  period. 

He  leaves  the  school  and  prosecutes  his  classical  studies 
under  his  father^s  care,  until  a  young  heir-apparent  to  a 
baronet,  a  spoiled  child,  becomes  the  companion  of  his 
studies.  The  former  part  of  the  volume  furnished  exam- 
ples. Here  commences  the  lesson  of  warning.  Gerald 
Fitz  Maurice  is  almost  a  personification  of  seductive 
pleasure — intellectual  pleasure,  too,  for  he  has  wit,  fancy, 
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good  humor,  and  the  most  fascinating  manners,  all  with- 
out the  shadow  of  moral  principle.  How  many  a  youth 
has  imbibed  the  bad  principles  of  such  a  companion, 
while  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  only  admiring  his 
talents ! 

Walter  passes  a  month  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  the 
Baronet,  and  his  early  habits  of  virtue  are  beginning  to 
give  way  to  the  power  of  bad  example,  when  a  return  to 
his  father's  house  nearly  restores  him  to  his  former  self 
and  to  happiness.  But  he  is  invited  to  pay  a  farewell 
visit  to  Gerald  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  country 
for  Dublin ;  and  on  his  setting  out  to  return  home  on 
the  Sabbath  ^norning,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  he  is 
persuaded  to  turn  aside  from  the  road  and  from  the  path 
of  duty  at  the  same  time,  and  go  to  the  sea-shore,  to 
venture  off  in  a  boat  to  an  island,  which  Gerald  had  been 
expressly  forbidden  by  his  parents  to  visit.  On  their  at- 
tempting to  return  the  boat  is  upset,  Gerald  is  drowned, 
and  Walter  taken  up  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  His 
xnother,  whose  health  is  delicate,  receives  a  shock  on 
hearing  the  false  intelligence  that  it  was  her  son  who  was 
lost,  which  occasions  her  death. 

The  consequences  to  Walter  are  a  temporary  derange- 
ment, a  broken  constitution,  and  a  long  train  of  nervous 
Bufferings.  He  returns  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  passes  his 
days  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  becomes  heir  to  a  fortune, 
when  far  advanced  in  life.  We  give  the  closinsr  sen- 
tences  for  the  sake  of  the  admonition  they  contain. 

"  My  years  might  have  been  longer  in  the  land,  had  I  honored  my 
parents  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  They  would  most  certainly  have 
t>een  much  happier.  I  have  got  sufficient  warning  to  set  my  house 
in  order— let  me  be  watchful  that  the  last  hour  may  not  have  the 
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most  to  4o.  To  thoie  who  follow  after  me,  ft&d  who  may  perchanee 
profit  by  my  experience,  I  have  to  say,  with  the  sincerity  of  one 
that  must  soon  renounce  this  world — that  I  never  yet  had  a  happy 
moment,  when  I  was  not  obedient  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  I 
can  attribute  the  sufferings  of  my  whole  existence,  to  no  other 
cause,  than  the  few,  but  fatal  follies,  of  my  Early  Days." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  remark  in  conclusion, 
that  this  little  volume  is  one  of  the  best  which  could 
possibly  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth  at  the  period 
when  the  principles  and  habits  are  forming,  that  it  should 
be  welcomed  at  every  domestic  fireside,  and  find  a  place 
in  every  juvenile  library. 
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Group  after  group  are  gatiiering-^uch  as  prest 

Once  to  their  Saviour's  arms,  and  gently  laid 
Their  cherub  heads  upon  his  shielding  breast. 

Though  sterner  souls  the  fond  approach  forbade ;~ 
Group  after  group  glide  on  with  noiseless  tread 

And  round  Jehovah's  sacred  altar  meet. 
Where  holy  thoughts  in  infant  hearts  are  bred, 

And  holy  words  their  ruby  lips  repeat. 
Oft  with  a  chasten'd  glance,  in  modulation  sweet. 

Yet  some  there  are,  upon  whose  childish  brows. 

Wan  poverty  hath  done  the  work  of  care ; 
Look  up,  ye  sad  ones  !-->-'t  is  your  Father^s  house 

Beneath  whose  consecrated  dome  you  are ; 
More  gorgeoiis  robes  ye  see,  and  trappings  rare. 

And  watch  the  gaudier  forms  that  gaily  move. 
And  deem,  perchance,  mistaken  as  you  are. 

The  "  coat  of  many  colors  "  proves  His  love. 
Whose  sign  is  in  the  heart  and  whose  reward  abov^^ 
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And  ye,  blest  laborers  in  this  humble  sphere, 

To  deeds  of  saintlike  charity  inclined, 
Who  from  your  cells  of  meditation  dear 

Come  forth  to  gird  the  weak,  untutor'd  miiid, — 
Yet  ask  no  payment,  save  one  smile  refined 

Of  grateful  love,— one  tear  of  contrite  pain : 
Meekly  ye  forfeifto  your  mission  kind 

The  rest  of  earthly  Sabbaths. — ^Be  your  gain 
A  Sabbath  without  end,  'mid  yon  celestial  plain. 

Conn.  Mirror. 
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British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association, — The  Annual  Gene- 
ral Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  June  last.    The  Report 
then  read,  speaks  of  many  cheering  circumstances  in  the  present 
a^ect  of  the  Unitarian  cause.    In  the  Foreign  Department  it  is 
announced  that  Mr  Adam  has  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him  to 
become  the  permanent  Missionary  of  the  Association  in  British 
India.    Very  interesting  communications  continue  to  be  received 
also,  from   William  Roberts,  who  has  for  thirty  years,  amid  the 
severest  trials,  and  against  every  discouragement,  labored  to  diffuse 
the  pure  Gospel  at  Madras,    It  had  been  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  the  friends  of  vital  and  liberal   Christianity  in  France,  are 
anxiously  seeking  to  become  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine,  and  a  supply  of  Unitarian  publications  was  voted 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  way  for.  the  dissemination  of  the 
truth  there. 

Some  interesting  information  had  been  obtained  respectiug  the 
present  situation  of  the  Churches  in  Transylvania,     The  number 
who  profess  the  (aith  in  that  quarter,  was  estimated  at  50,000, 
They  have  a  College  at  Klausenburg  with  about  300  students,  and  ' 
two  preparatory  schools  at  Thorenburg  and  Keresztur, 
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In  reference  to  flie  United  Stttes,  the  tame  Report  obiervee — 
"  The  details  of  the  progress  of  Unitarian  Christianity  among  our 
American  hrethren  are  most  satisfiictory  and  encouraging;  whilst 
the  measures  taken  to  unite  the  different  and  scattered  Unitarian 
interests  in  one  great  and  efficient  hody,  cannot  hil  of  producing 
the  happiest  results.  Your  Committee  trust  that  in  the  progress  of 
the  ensuing  year,  a  more  active  and  detailed  correspondence  will  • 
he  established  between  these  twin  Associations ;  and  that  they  will 
run  the  race  of  benevolent  exertion  in  the  kind  spirit  of  brother^ 
hood,  and  with  all  the  energy  and  devotedness  of  enlightened  zeal." 

Synod  of  Ulster, — ^The  population  of  the  three  other  Provinces 
of  Ireland  is  in  a  vast  proportion  Roman  Catholic.  But  Ulster  is 
principally  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Scotch  Presbyterians. 
They  retain  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  and 
generally  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  There  is  great  latitude  allowed, 
however,  with  respect  to  doctrines,  under  the  Synod  of  Ulster; 
hence  there  are  among  its  members,  Arminians,  Arians  and  other 
Unitarians  as  well  as  Calvinists.  Out  of  fourteen  Presbyteries 
composing  the  General  Synod,  only  four  make  a  subscription  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  indispensable;  nor  are  the  members  of 
even  these  all  Calvinists. 

But  the  progress  of  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  religion  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  is  greatly  impeded  by  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  a 
persecuting  temper.  The  Christian  Pioneer,  an  excellent  Unitarian 
work,  recently  commenced  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  contains  the 
minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  held  in  June  last, 
which  afiford  some  striking 'specimens  of^the  rancor  with  which 
there,  as  every  where  else.  Unitarians  are  treated  by  their  preju- 
diced brethren.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  expel  their  Clerk 
from  his  office  merely  because  he  had  avowed  Arian  sentiments,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  an  Orthodox  Test  of  faith  in  the  Trinity. 
To  the  original  motion  one  member  offered  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  Calvin 
and  Knox,  and  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  that  these  are  the 
doctrines  of  this  body.  Another,  while  he  was  a  Calvinist,  said,  he 
wished  to  avoid  t?ie  terms  which  are  used  by  Calvinists  in  the 
various  discussions  which  have  occurred  in  the  Church. 

A  debatp  now  ensued  among  the  Orthodox  members  relating  to  the 
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taims  which  should  be  used  to  express  the  Trinity.— As  the  Bible 
itself  contains  no  model,  we  do  not  wonder  at  this. — One  wanted  it 
to  ran  *«Fatiier,  Word,  and  Spirit  "—-another,  **  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit"— another,  «  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Ghost  "—another, 
**  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  And  some  desired  that  they 
should  only  express  their  faith  in  the  Trinity,  and  not  be  so  par- 
ticiilar  in  what  words  it  was  declared.  In  the  course  of  debate,  one 
reverend  gentleman  avowed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  his  party,  to 
hare  a  Committee  of  Synod  appointed,  who  should  send  Missiona- 
ries into  certain  congregations  where  the  Gospel  was  not  &ithfuUy 
preached ;  and  where  a  minister  was  found  neglecting  to  preach  the 
truth,  to  suspend  him — and  if  he  did  not  repent,  to  lop  him  off— or 
excommunicate  him.  He  also  would  preclude  the  members  of  that 
body  from  holding  ministerial  communion  with  persons  difiering  in 
opinion  on  those  points  which  he  held  to  be  vital — as  the  Trinity,  &e. 
The  discussion  drew  from  the  Arian  members  a  determined  oppo- 
sition to  all  religious  tests — and  it  is  aJded,  that  some  of  the  people 
of  the  town  where  the  Synod  assembled,  not  before  friendly  to 
Unitarians,  were  induced  by  what  they  witnessed  of  the  ability  and 
good  temper  of  the  Arians,  to  seek  a  better  knowledge  of  their 
principles. 

Uniiarian  Tracts. — We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  tracts  published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  Within  that  time,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  reprint  nearly  all  the  old  tracts,  and  to 
publish  much  larger  editions  of  new  ones. 

It  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  also  to  state  that 
the  demand  for  these  tracts  in  the  states  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  has  increased  fourfold,  within  the  last  twelve 
months — their  circulation  in  these  states  will  do  much  toward  lessen- 
ing the  prejudices  which  there  exist  against  the  Unitarian  Faith.  We 
say  prejudices,  because  we  believe  that  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  notion  that  with  the  word  Unitarian,  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated any  thing  repugnant  to  the  character  of  a  true  Christian,  has 
not  been  adopted  as  the  result  of  any  investigations  of  their  own. 
It  is,  we  fear,  a  part  of  the  business  of  some  of  the  Orthodox  party  to 
create  and  keep  alive  such  impressions.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to 
counteract  them  than  a  right  understanding  of  Unitarianism,  and  we 
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rejoice  tiiat  the  means  which  the  Unitarian  tracts  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  liberal  Christianity,  promise  to  do  so  much  toward 
dispelling  falsehood,  and  establishing  a  fair  judgment  of  our  opinions. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  southern,  middle,  and  western  states 
only,  that  false  impressions  in  regai*d  to  Unitarianism  exist.  In  the 
New  England  states,  and  even  in  our  own  state  there  are  many,  very 
many,  to  whom  the  doctrines  of  Unitarianism  have  been  exhibited 
only  through  the  distorted  medium  of  prejudice  and  passion.  Let 
the  means  of  becoming  justly  acquainted  with  our  motives  and  prin- 
ciples be  more  generally  diffused,  and  we  shall  escape  some  portion 
at  least  of  the  odium  to  which  we  are  now  so  ignorantly  as  well  as 
unjustly  subjected.  It  will  then  be  seen  whether  we  are  indeed 
hostile  to  Christianity.  And  they  who  now  blinLly  rebuke,  may  with 
better  knowledge  acquire  a  kinder  temper. 

We  began  this  article  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
an  Association  which  has  lately  been  formed  in  this  City — we  allude 
to  the  Unitarian  Book  and  Pamphlet  Society.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  the  purchase  and  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  tracts 
published  by  the  Unitarian  Association,  or  such  other  pamphlets  as 
may  be  by  them  recommended.  Many  circumstances  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  supply  the 
demands  made  upon  them  for  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution.  This 
Association  undertake  in  part  to  answer  this  demand.  In  the  first 
report  of  the  committee  to  the  society  they  say — 

"  In  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  let  the  members  of  the  society- 
be  actuated  by  a  christian  temper,  in  all  their  deliberations  and  do- 
ings ;  let  the  publications  they  distribute,  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  while  they  expose  error  and  inculcate  truth ;  let  them  not 
be  obtruded  where  they  are  not  asked  for,  and  do  not  promise  to  be 
useful ;  and  let  there  be  nothing  offensive  in  the  mode  of  procuring 
funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  society's  object,  and  your  com- 
mittee have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  which  has  been  submitted  to 
them  to  consider  and  forward,  will  prove  highly  useful  to  the  com- 
munity, and  at  the  same  time  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  advantage 
tji  the  members  of  the  society  themselves,  by  interesting  them  more 
in  one  another,  and  in  the  love  and  practice  of  the  Religion  which 
they  undertake  with  a  zeal  so  praiseworthy,  to  recommend  to  others.'* 

Persons  wishing  for  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution  may  obtaia 
them  on  application  to  the  secretary,  at  No.  8,  Washington  Street, 
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Ma8$aehu8ett$  Society  for  the  SuppreBsion  of  ItUemperanee. — 
A  public  meeting  of  this  Soeiety  wbs  held  at  the  Julien  Hall  <m 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  6th,  at  7  o'clock,  and  besides  the  members  of 
the  Society,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens  friendly  to 
iti  objects. 

Hie  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Palfrey; 
afbr  which  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  was  read. 

The  principal  object  of  this  report  was  to  present  a  sketch  of  the 
principles  and  policy  which  should  govern  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance in  the  measures  they  may  adopt  for  the  promotion  of  their 
purposes. 

After  noticing  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  indicate  a  tavora' 
ble  change  in  the  public  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  report  went  on  to  consider  the  influence  which  the  habit 
of  moderate  drinking  has  in  producing  immoderate  drinking,  and  It 
was  urged  that  the  only  sure  way  of  preventing  the  one  was  to 
relinquish  the  other.  The  abolition  of  the  practice  of  moderate 
drinking  during  labor,  under  exposure,  &c.  must  be  brought  about 
by  convincing  mankind  not  only  that  it  is  useless,  but  injurious ; 
and  it  was  particularly  urged  that  the  most  effectual  method  of  doing 
this,  was  by  impressing  early  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  the  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  always  both  useless  and 
injurious,  even  in  the  smallest  quantities. 

The  propriety  of  recommending  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
wine  was  next  considered,  and  it  was  remarked,  that  although  some 
arguments  might  be  brought  in  support  of  its  prohibition,  yet  that  oo 
the  whole  it  was  unreasonable  and  impolitic ;  since  although  in 
excess  it  may  be  injurious,  still  it  holds  out  but  little  comparative 
temptation  to  excess,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  its  milder 
kinds,  it  may  be  made  an  important  instrument  in  promoting  the 
suppression  of  intemperance. 

Some  account  was  next  given  of  the  effects  which  have  attended 
the  exhibition  of  the  various  medicines  which  have  been  prepared 
for  the  cure  of  intemperance,  of  the  degree  of  efficacy  which  is  to 
be  expected  from  their  use,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
managed,  when  administered,  and  of  the  various  means  by  which 
their  favorable  effects  are  to  be  supported  and  rendered  permanent. 

In  conclusion  it  was  remarked,  that  it  was  important  to  keep  a 
ftrict  watch  upon  all  those  occasions  where  the  young  very  often. 
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prob&bly,  taste  ardent  spirits  for  the  first  time,  and  to  remove  when 
practicable  the  temptations  which  are  thus  thrown  in  their  way. 
That  many  persons,  no  doubt,  may  date  their  habit  of  intemperance 
from  the  time  when  they  first  tasted  ardent  spirit  on  Boston  Common 
and  acquired  a  relish  for  it ;  that  many  others  acquire  the  same  relbh 
for  it  at  the  theatre.  That  if  spirits  were  banished  from  the  Common 
and  from  the  theatre,  many  would  be  saved  from  habits  of  intempe- 
rance, and  that  there  are  many  other  occasions  and  places  which 
might  be  made  the  subjects  of  the  same  remarks.  It  was  particu- 
larly recommended  to  sea-captains  and  ship-owners,  that  they  should 
endeavor  to  bring  up  the  young  men  who  enter  their  vessels  to 
labor  without  any  use  of  rum. 

The  report  was  concluded  by  offering  the  following  resolutions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  And  after  being  advocated  by 
Dr  Z.  Boylston  Adams,  Dr  Channing,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  Hon. 
William  Sturgis,  Dr  J.  B.  Flint,  and  Rev.  William  Collier,  they  wer© 
passed  unanimously : 

Resolved,  1st,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  ardent  spirits  are  not  necessary  as  a  refreshment 
or  support  during  labor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  absolutely  injurious 
to  health ;— that  to  the  general  moderate  use  of  them  is  to  be 
diiefly  attributed  the  prevalent  habit  of  intemperance ;  and  that 
entire  abstinence  from  them,  elcept  when  prescribed  as  medicines, 
be  recommended  to  all  classes  of  society. 

2d,  That  it  be  recommended  to  ship-owners,  masters  of  vessels, 
farmers,  mechanics,  proprietors  and  superintendents  of  manufactu- 
ring establishments,  and  all  others  having  the  care  of  young  persons 
when  first  entering  upon  laborious  occupations,  to  endeavor  to  induce 
those  under  their  charge  to  form  the  habit  of  labor,  without  any  use 
of  ardent  spirits. 

Zdf  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  having  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  young,  to  endeavor  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  their 
minds  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  even  a  moderate  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

It  was  then  voted,  that  the  Report  and  Resolutions  be  printed  for 
distribution ;  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  signed  by 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  published  in  the 
newspapers.  JOHN  C.  WARREN,  President. 

^JoHX^"  Ware,  Secretary, 
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UnUatianismin  Ohio. — ^Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Advocate,  dated  Marietta,  Ohio,  Nov.  28,  1827.  "  Twelve  months 
since,  not  a  soul  in  this  county  would  acknowledge  themselves 
Unitarians  out  of  my  family — now  I  can  count  over  300  that  at- 
tend church  almost  every  Sabbath,  who  say  openly  they  always 
were  Unitarians  but  did  not  know  it." 

Boston  Sunday  School  Society. — This  society  consists  of  the 
teachers  and  friends  of  a  few  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  Boston.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Society  which  was  held  on  the  eveniog  of  the  28th 
of  November,  for  the  election  of  officers,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen;  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman  President;  Mr  Moses  Grant, 
"Vice  President ;  J.  F.  Flagg,  M.  D.  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Mr  F. 
T.  Gray,  Recording  Secretary ;  Mr  B.  H.  Greene,  Treasurer. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  church  in 
Federal  Street^  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  December,  at  which 
time  reports  were  read  by  the  superintendents  of  the  West  Church, 
school  the  Hancock,  Howard  and  Franklin  schools,  the  12th  Congre- 
gational Church  school,  and  tlie  school  in  Cambridge-port ;  and  a 
general  report  of  the  schools,  with  the  superintendants  of  which  this 
Society  holds  a  correspondence,  was  re^d  by  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary. A  report  would  also  have  been  read  from  the  Hollls  Street 
Church  school,  had  not  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
presented,  and  the  time  required  for  reading  the  other  reports, 
made  its  omission  indispensable.  It  was  not  without  much  regret 
that  the  decision  was  made  to  omit  this  report.  The  church  on 
this  occasion  was  very  full ;  and  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
sympathy  and  interest  of  a  very  large  audience  was  given,  by  the 
great  silence  and  attention  which  were  maintained  during  nearly 
two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  the  reports  were  read,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Judge  Simmons,  and  by  the  Hon.  Mr  Phillips.  Of  the 
reports  we  say  nothing,  because  we  trust  that  they  will  all  be  printed. 
But  of  the  addresses  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we  believe 
that  none  ever  were  made,  or  could  have  been  made,  more  suited 
either  for  instruction,  or  for  encouragement  in  a  good  work.  The 
strong  good  sense  which  characterized  these  addresses,  the  great 
principles  stated  and  illustrated  in  them,  and  the  calm,  but  deep 
feeling  with  which  they  were  spoken,  have  left  an  impression 
which  we  think  will  not  soon,  or  easily  be  effaced.    Every  one  who 
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was  present  at  this  meeting  we  think  must  h&ye  strongly  felt,  that 
his  obligation  to  live  for  others  is  commensurate  with  his  opportunity 
and  his  ability  of  ministering  to  their  improvement  and  happiness; 
and  that  '*  the  great  reward  of  success  is,  the  increased  ability 
which  it  gives  to  do  good." 

The  object  of  this  society  is,  not  to  establish  in  their  schools  a 
uniform  system  of  instruction ;  but,  by  fair  discussion,  a  free  com* 
parison  of  opinions,  to  receive,  and  if  we  may,  to  give  light,  on  the 
means  of  advancing  the  religious  education,  and  of  forming  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  character,  of  the  young.  Each  school  in  this  so- 
ciety, is  left  at  perfect  liberty  respecting  the  course  that  shall  be 
pursued  in  it.  Let  teachers  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction 
associate,  not  to  bind  and  shackle  one  another,  but  to  impart  what 
they  may  for  mutual  improvement,  and  mutually  to  respect  each 
qthePs  convictions  and  rights,  and  the  cause  of  knowledge,  of  pure 
religion  and  virtue,  and  of  human  happiness,  may  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  their  exertions. 

JVeto  Work. — Proposals  are  issued  by  Israel  Worsley,  Esq. 
Plymouth,  England,  for  a  work  whose  object  is  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  with  a  view  to  show  the  probability  of 
the  American  Aborigines  having  derived  their  origin  from  them. 

Uniiarian  Churchet. — ^During  the  year  past,  two  houses  for  Uni- 
tarian worship  have  been  erected  in  Maine ;  one  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  four  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  Seven 
Unitarian  clergymen  have  been  ordained  or  installed  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  two  in  Maine,  and  two  in  New  Hampshire. 

OrdinaHan,—^Si  W.  H.  White,  from  the  Theological  Institution 
at  Cambridge,  is  to  be  ordained  on  the  2nd  instant,  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  and  society  in  Littleton,  Mass. 


The  editor  acknowledges  with  gratiude  the  aid  of  several  corres- 
pondents, in  the  present  number  of  the  Unitarian  Advocate,  and  he 
solicits  communications  from  these  and  others,  who  may  have  the 
same  cause  at  heart,  in  future  niunbers. 
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THE    PROPER   UNITY   OF   JESUS. 

Unitarians  regard  Jesus  as  strictly  one,  a  single  intel- 
ligent being,  one  separate  agent.  When  he  uses  the 
pronouns  "  I,"  "  me,"  "  mine  own  self,"  they  understand 
him  to  mean  always  his  entire  person,  his  whole  nature, 
all  that  was  himself.  In  every  place  where  his  name 
occurs,  they  attach  to  it  the  same  signification.  This  is 
required  by  all  grammatical  usage.  If  Jesus  be  a  proper 
name,  it  stands  for  the  person,  the  whole  person,  known 
by  the  appellation.  It  must  be  received  precisely  like 
other  proper  names.  We  never  omit  any  part  of  what 
constituted  the  persons  known  by  the  names  "Paul," 
**  Peter,"  "James,"  whenever  these  names  occur.  **  Je- 
sus," is  used  by  the  sacred  writers  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  Paul,  why  should  we  apply  it  otherwise  ?  Have 
we  any  authority  for  departing  from  the  common  usage 
in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other  ?  Have  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  or  even  Jesus  himself,  intimated 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  his  name  stands  now  for  a  part 
and  then  for  the  whole  of  his  person,  here  for  God,  and 
there  for  man  ?    No.     In  so  applying  the  appellation*  we 
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have  no  other  warrant  than  a  supposed  doctrinal  diffi-* 
culty.  But  wd  hold  it  to  be  an  acknowledged  principle, 
that  interpretation  should  rather  be  granunatical  than 
doctrinal.  We  are  not  to  violate  the  rule^  of  grammar 
for  the  sake  of  a  perplexity,  which  may  often  proceed 
from  our  own  ignorance  alone. 

If  we  adopt  the  opinion  that  our  Saviour  used  the  per- 
sonal pronouns  *'  I "  and  "  me,"  sometimes  in  one  sense 
and  sometimes  in  another,  givjng  no  intimation  in  which 
sense  he  spoke  at  the  moment,  we  have  a  worse  evil  than 
grammatical  anomaly,  which  is  no  less  than  a  want  of 
truth  and  honesty  in  the  speaker  himself.  Should  a  man 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  he  knew  nothing  about  a 
particular  matter,  would  it  save  his  veracity  to  pretend 
that  he  meant  only  to  assert  that  he  had  not  a  knowledge 
of  it  through  his  senses,  although  he  had  derived  in  an- 
other way  the  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  you 
supposed  he  might  have?  Mental  reservation  is  not 
consistent  with  honesty.  Prevarication  in  the  holy  Jesus 
is  impossible.  We  say  then,  that  we  dare  not  so  interpret 
his  words  on  any  occasion,  as  to  make  him  mean  less  or 
more  than  his  words  plainly  import.  When  he  declares 
"  of  mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing,'*  we  presume  not  to 
understand  him  as  if  he  intended  by  own  self  less  than 
his  whole  self,  his  entire  person. 

It  is  esteemed  a  sound  rule  in  interpreting  any  book 
whatever,  to  make  the  plain  and  positive  passages  the 
standard  to  which  all  others  are  to  be  accommodated. 
*'  If  one  passage  be  plain  and  accurately  expressed,  so  as 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  it  cannot  admit  of  any  accommoda- 
tion* The  doubtful  one  must  be  accommodated  then  to 
the  plain  one."     Thus  says  a  critic  whose  authority  no 
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TrinitariaQ  will  dispute, — Ernesti.     Now  we  take  the 
course  here  required,  io  reading  the  New  Testament. 
We  find  such  plain  passages  as  these,  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles, 
which  God  did  by  him.     The  God  of  our  fathers  raised 
op  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew,  him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour.    God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both.  Lord  and  Christ.     One 
mediator  between  God  ai^d  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  a  man  whom  he  hath  ordained, 
whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."     To  these  and  many 
other  unequivocal  declarations,  which  never  have  been  or 
can  be  the  subject  of  doubt,  so  far  as  concerns  the  nature 
of  the  person  of  whom  they  speak,  we  bring  all  other 
passages  as  a  standard,  and  we  interpret  them  so  that 
they  shall  not  contradict  these. 

What  higher  characters  does  Jesus  sustain  than  Sa* 
viour,  Lord,  Mediator  ?  Yet  are  these  plainly  and  posi- 
tively announced  in  the  texts  cited,  as  the  characters 
sustained  by  a  man  who  was  slain,  crucified,  raised  from 
the  dead :  a  man,  whom  God  endued  with  power,  illu- 
minated, exalted,  distinguished  from  all  other  beings,  and 
raised  to  be  their  Prince  and  Lord :  a  man  whom  God 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  approved  ;  who  is  his  dear 
Son  ;  in  whom  be  isi  well  pleased  ;  to  whom  he  imparted 
of  his  own  ''fulness;"  the  image  and  representative  of 
the  Father :  a  man,  but  not  a  mere  man.  So  far  from 
it,  that  he  had  superhuman  endowments.  Never  man 
spake  like  this  man  ;  never  was  there  so  much  wisdom, 
and  might,  and  purity  manifested  as  by  him ;  he  is  above 
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all ;  the  angels  do  him  reverence  ;  and  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  he  is  the  object  of  a  venera- 
tion inferior  only  to  that  which  we  owe  to  him  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne  itself. 

We  must  not  forget  that  while  such  plain  and  une- 
quivocal declarations  testify  that  Jesus'  nature  was 
human,  there  is  no  similar  testimony  to  prove  that  he  had 
two  natures,  or  that  he  was  God  as  well  as  man.  Many 
things  are  related  of  his  birth,  his  miracles,  his  doctrine, 
his  devout  and  benevolent  character,  but  not  once  is  it 
plainly  stated  that  in  his  single  person  he  united  the 
divine  perfections  and  human  imperfections.  Now  if 
this  were  a  fact,  is  it  not  more  wonderful  than  any  mighty 
work  or  any  noble  virtue  ?  Is  it  not  such  a  fact  as  must 
have  been  likely  to  make  a  very  striking  and  powerful 
impression  on  the  apostles'  minds,  and  with  that  impres- 
sion would  they  not  speak  and  write  about  it  with  plain* 
ness  and  force,  often  declaring  it,  and  more  often  alluding 
to  it  ?  Can  any  one  suppose  that  a  subject  which  is  novir 
so  full  of  interest,  should  then  have  been  passed  over 
without  a  single  plain,  positive  announcement?  Was 
the  '^  mystery  hidden  for  ages  "  concerning  the  adoption 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same  community  with  the  Jews, 
a  thing  to  be  spoken  of  as  Paul  has  spoken  of  it,  and  is 
the  overwhelming  secret  that  Jesus  was  God  and  man 
also,  leil  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  doubtful  inference  1  We 
say  of  doubtful  inference,  because  all  must  allow  that  it  is 
drawn  by  inference  from  the  sacred  records,  and  this 
inference  is  from  texts  to  which  men  whose  love  to  truth 
and  capacity  for  interpretation  are  equal,  have  given  a 
very  different  application. 

It  is  replied  to  all  this,  that  the  sacred  Writers  some« 
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times  used  such  language  respecting  Jesus  as  is  not 
applicable  to  a  human  nature,  and  therefore  if  their 
words  are  not  to  be  wholly  rejected,  we  must  suppose  in 
our  Lord  a  higher  nature  to  which  they  may  properly 
refer.     But  we  rejoin,  by  asking,  if  all  this  language 
were  translated  aright  and  applied  no  otherwise  to  Christ 
than  we  can  so  apply  it,  consistently  with  other  language 
too  clear  and  positive  to  be  mistaken,  the  inference  that 
Christ  was  God  remains  inevitable  ?     If  not  inevitable, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  it.     If  any  texts  of  scripture 
can  be  so  rendered,  without  violating  the  rules  of  just 
interpretation,  as  to  save  them  from  contradicting  other 
texts  which  are  so  expressed  that  their  meaning  is  indis- 
putable, we  have  no  choice.     We  possess  not  the  right 
to  give  them  another  construction  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  words  alone  will  bear  it.     We  must  abide  by  the 
rule,  that  a  positive  assertion  in  clear  terms,  must  not  be 
altered  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  passages  in  the 
same  writings,  not  as  clear  or  positive.     Ought  not  one 
who  knows  that  an  interpretation  is  practicable,  fairly  so, 
by  which  all  that  is  written  will  entirely  agree,  to  prefer 
that  to  another  which  can  only  produce  agreement  par- 
tially, and  by  subtracting  something  from  the  sense  of  the 
plainest  words,  even  such  terms  as  the  personal  pronouns  ; 
and  which  spreads  confusion  over  the  whole  gospel  his- 
tory ?     Oaght  we  not  to  prefer  an  interpretation  which 
prevents  any'appearance  of  contradiction  and  prevarication 
in  our  holy  Master,  to  one  which  suffers  him  to  say  my- 
self, my  own  self,  when  he  only  intends  half  what  those 
words  include  ;  which  makes  him  declare  he  did  not  know 
positively  and  without  reservation,  what  he  actually  did 
know  in  one  manner  at  least  ? 
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The  case  stands  thus.  Certain  passages  are  inters 
preted.  to  mean  that  Jesas  was  a  divine  being.  This 
interpretation  is  in  no  instance  necessary,  though  it  may 
seem  not  impossible.  Unitarians  offer  a  fair  construction 
for  them  all.  But  others  wDl  not  avail  themselves  of  this 
construction.  They  cleave  to  a  Trinitarian  exposition 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  possible.  And  they  adopt  as 
the  means  of  conciliating  difficult  passages  with  plain 
ones,  a  doctrine  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  expressed 
or  understood  than  any  in  the  whole  compass  of  know- 
ledge, and  which,  after  all,  leaves  greater  perplexities 
than  it  is  used  to  remove,  in  the  sacred  text  itself.  Is 
this  right?  Is  it  the  way  we  interpret  other  ancient 
books? 

Great  things  are  said  in  scripture  respecting  the  Son  of 
God.  We  refer  them  all  to  his  official  dignity,  and  that  ^ 
power  and  authority  which,  he  has  affirmed,  were  given 
him  by  his  Father.  His  original  nature  need  not  be 
taken  into  view,  in  our  exposition  of  them.  We  may 
believe,  love,  and  obey  Jesus,  without  asking  what  rank 
he  holds  in  the  universe.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  others. 
They  must  have  the  point  settled  first, — who  he  was? 
And  thus  they  determine  it. — "  The  name  Son  of  God  is 
given  to  the  man  Jesus,  because  he  is  a  partaker  of  the 
divine  perfections,"  *'  That  man  who  shed  his  blood  on 
the  cross  can  be  regmrded  as  the  Creator.'*  "  The  being- 
who  is  Gody  is  likewise  man,  and  inversely,  the  being  who 
is  man,  is  likewise  GodJ*  Biblical  Theology  by  Storr 
and  Flatt,  translated  by  Schmucker,  pages  152,    155, 

2d  vol. 

Is  it  not  affirmed  in  the  quotations  just  made,  that  a 
man  is  divine,  and  that  God  is  human  ?     And  can  words 
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expreas  a  more  complete  contradiction  1    We  know  not 
what  we  can  reject  after  admitting  this.      With  what 
consistency  deny  that  God  has  hands,  eyes,  feet,  while 
you  believe  that  he  who  had  them  all  was  God  1    Did 
Storr  want  discernment  to  perceive  that  the  moment 
when  the  man  Jesus  should  begin  to  partake  divine  per- 
fections he  must  cease  to  be  human,  and  so  it  was  no 
more  the  man  Jesus  who  thus  partook  1    If  the  infinite 
be  human,  the  human  is  infinite,  that  is,  not  human  at 
all,  for  human  is  known  to  be  finite.     Surely  one  ought 
to  weigh  well  the  difficulties  to  be  removed  by  such 
means,  before  he  gives  them  up.     We  are  not  ready  to 
discredit  the  sacred  books  by  contradictions,  for  the  sake 
of  aiding  our  ignorance  in  the  explication  of  a  few  pas- 
sages contained  in  them.     And  we  could  not  produce  an 
'argument  for  Unitarianism  more  strong  than  these  very 
citations  afford.    For  if,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  Unita- 
rianism, we  must  adopt  such  statements  as  our  creed,  we 
can  do  no  worse  by  rejecting  them,  and  adopting  Unita- 
rianism. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  misrepresent  our  authors. 
We  cannot  read  their  writings  otherwise  than  they  are 
written.  Similar  citations  may  be  multiplied  from  all 
Trinitarian  books.  We  have  many  more  to  produce  from 
that  before  us.  Remarking  on  the  phrase,  *'  it  pleased 
the  Father,"  in  Colossiansi.  19,  the  author  says :  "  it  ex- 
presses the  free  purpose  of  God  to  bestow  all  divine 
perfections  on  the  man  Jesus."  And  in  another  place  he 
speaks  of  **  the  divine  nature  of  the  man  Jesus.''  See 
pages  158,  165,  2d  vol.  The  plain  import  in  each  case 
is,  not  merely  that  Jesus  was  united  to  God,  but  that  the 
man  was  made  to  become  God.    And  who  can  believe 
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that  ?  It  is  an  impossibility.  We  charge  the  doctrine 
of  two  natures  in  Christ  with  the  impossibility,  and  reject 
it  accordingly.  If  any  one  pretend  that  a  proper  state- 
ment of  that  doctrine  would  leave  the  two  natures,  wholly 
distinct  although  in  union,  we  have  never  seen  such  a 
statement.  To  confound  the  two  natures,  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine,  state  it  how 
you  will.  The  very  purpose  for  which  the  doctrine  is 
adopted  compels  to  such  an  amalgamation.  That  pur- 
pose is  thus  expressed  by  Storr.  **  The  just  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  before  his  entrance  on  the  government  of 
the  world,  made  provision  that  the  honor  of  the  law, 
according  to  which  he  dispensed  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, should  not  be  violated,  but  on  the  other  hand 
rather  promoted  by  the  work  of  redemption,  and  by  the 
mercy  which,  for  special  reasons,  he  extended  to  the 
family  of  man.  This  he  accomplished  by  his  own  per- 
sonal obedience,  and  by  voluntarily  suffering  the  punish- 
ment of  our  sins,"  page  ^41,  2d  vol.  A  creature's 
sufferings  would  not  be  adequate  to  the  atonement  here 
intended.  He  can  do  but  his  own  duty.  Therefore 
the  sacrifice  must  be  divine :  "  the  just  Governor  himself.*' 
What  upheld  the  universe  when  its  Creator  and  Governor 
was  dying  7 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  contradictions  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  human  nature  in  our  Lord, 
we  would  ask  our  readers  to  run  over  the  New  Testament 
with  a  view  to  substitute  for  the  name  Jesus,  or  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  proper  corresponding  phraseology,  if 
this  doctrine  be  correct.  It  is  oflen  said  that  the  reader 
may  always  decide  which  nature  is  spoken  of  by  the 
things  spoken,  but  it  is  not  the  case.     And  ^e  are  lefl 
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to  conjecture,  darkness,  and  confusion.  Besides,  there 
are  instances  in  which  inferiority  to  God  is  predicated  of 
Christ,  and  yet  which  demand  that  he  should  be  regarded 
in  his  highest  character.  Take  the  following.  "Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man  ;  no,  not  the  angels, 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  my  Father 
only."  First  this  knowledge  is  denied  of  all  men,  and 
the  ma<i  Jesus  is  included  by  necessity.  Next  the  same 
knowledge  is  denied  of  the  angels,  intelligences  above 
men,  but  inferior  to  the  Christ  who  had  obtained  by  di- 
vine gift  a  "  more  excellent  name  than  they."  Lastly, 
this  denial  is  extended  to  include  the  Son  also.  Jesus 
in  his  highest  character,  that  to  which  he  is  exalted  by 
God,  who  sanctified  and  sent  him  into  the  world.  To  say 
that  the  Son  means  the  human  nature  of  the  complex 
person  who  was  God  and  man  also,  is  to  make  our  Lord 
speak  thus : — '  of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  nor  the  an- 
gels, nor  the  man  joined  to  myvelf — bat  myself  to  whom 
he  is  so  united.'  I  know  it.  And  yet  I  do  not  know  it. 
What  title  is  given  to  Christ  which  indicates  his  dignity 
more  strikingly  than  **  the  Son  ?  "  That  title  Trinitari- 
ans themselves  employ  as  the  highest.  Yet  it  is  here 
clearly  shown  to  be  not  equivalent  to  God. 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  we  have  given  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  may  quote  again  from  Storr.  Among  the  proofs 
he  produces  in  favor  of  a  double  nature  in  our  Lord,  is 
Galatians,  i.  L  "  An  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father,  who  raised 
him  from  the  dead."  Jesus  is  here  distinguished  from 
men,  hence  he  must  have  another  nature  besides  his  hu- 
man. But  we  do  not  thus  argue.  He  is  as  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  God  the  Father,  as  from  men.    Yet  w« 
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have  a  right  to  ask,  if  being  so  disUnguished  from  men 
here  proves  that  Christ  in  his  higher  nature  is  meant, 
does  not  the  same  distinction  prove  that  his  highest  cha- 
racter is  intended  in  Mark  xiiL  32 1  We  think  Paul's 
design  was  simply  to  assert  that  his  apostleship  was  de- 
rived from  the  highest  authority,  Christ  /<  the  head  of 
the  church/'  and  God  ''  the  head  of  Christ." 

{To  be  eontiniud.) 
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The  founder  of  our  religion  evidently  intended  it 
should  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  affections, 
feelings,  and  passions,  especially  those  brought  into  exer- 
cise in  the  intercourse  of  men  with  each  other.  It  was 
a  wish  which  he  cherished  with  great  fondness,  that  he 
might  sec  his  followera  living  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony ;  keeping  then^selves  free  from  jars  and  contentions  ; 
suppressing  every  form  of  malevolent  disposition  ;  exer- 
cising mutual  forqglhrance,  candor  and  charity,  and 
bound  together  in  love  by  their  attachment  and  regard 
for  him.  For  this  temper  of  mind  in  them  he  prayed 
most^^arnestly  when,  just  before  his  death,  he  commend- 
ed them  to  his  Father  and  their  Father.  To  this  temper 
he  continually  exhorted  them  while  he  lived ;  and  his 
apostles  afterwards  repeated  and  urged  th^  same  upon 
their  converts.  To  **  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,"  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

It  is  an  interesting  question  which  meets  us  at  our  en* 
trance  upon  this  subject,  how  far  unanimity  of  views  on 
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religious  subjects  is  essential  to  preserving  a  unity  of 
spirit  among  christians. 

Tliere  is  no  idea  which  seems  to  hare  been  more  ge- 
nerally, or' with  less  reason,  admitted  in  the   christian 
community  than  that,  in  order  to  be  of  one  mind,  men 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that  differ- 
ences of  religious  thinking  are  the  worst  evils  that  can 
befall  the  church ;  whereas,  in  our  apprehension,  this  very 
notion,  of  the  necessity  of  entire  agreement  in  religious 
belief,  has  been  productive,  if  of  no  other  evils,  of  the 
most  fearful  schisms  which  have  ever  been  witnessed 
among  the  followers  of  Christ.     This  opinion  of  perfect 
uniformity  of  belief  being  essential  on  religious  subjects, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Romish  church.     It  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  which  itself  rested 
in  people's  minds  on  another  idea,  equally  unfounded  ; — 
that  was  the  supposed  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  the 
church  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of  error.     For,  if 
perfect  freedom  from  mistake  were  not  deemed  essential, 
where  could  be  the  need  of  an  infallible  decider  of  con- 
troversies ?     And,  if  there  be  in  that  church  an  infallible 
spiritual  guide,  it  is  certainly  right  that  every  body  should 
acquiesce  in  its  decisions, — when  there  would  of  course 
be  an  entire  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  religious  sub- 
jects.      Thus  this   idea  of  the   necessity  of  a  perfect 
agreement  in  religions  belief  is  the  natural  attendant  on 
the  conviction  of  our  having  a  tribunal  that  cannot  be 
mistaken,  to    which    we  may  carry  our  differences  of 
opinion  ; — and  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  our  belief  in 
Boch  a  tribunal.     For  though  it  will  be  admitted  that 
truth  is  but  one,  and  cannot  declare  itself  on  both  sides 
of  a  question,  yet,  unless  we  have  such  an  infallible 
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criterion  of  controversy  in  the  last  resort,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  in  all  cases  to  agree  which  the  right  side 
is,  or  ever  to  come  to  an  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment. 
The  reason  is, — not  that  truth  is  not  something  in  itself 
certain  and  unchangeable,  but  that,  with  our  imperfect 
faculties,  we  cannot  see  things  in  their  true  nature,  and 
as  they  really  are.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  these  three 
ideas, — the  necessity  of  keeping  the  christian  church 
absolutely  free  from  error, — the  necessity  of  an  unerring 
judge  of  differences, — ^and  the  consequent  necessity  of  an 
absolute  agreement  in  religious  opinions, — are  all  con- 
nected together,  and  must  stand  or  fall  together.  They 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  vast  structure  of  tile 
Romish  church. 

The  reformers,  when  they  renounced  the  papal  au- 
thority, to  have  been  consistent,  should  have  given 
up  these  other  ideas  also,  which,  as  we  ffkve  shown, 
must  stand  or  fall  with  that.  But  they  did  not ;  they 
retained,  in  their  separation  from  the  catholic  commu- 
nion, their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  faith  of 
the  church  from  the  least  speck  of  error,  and, — what  was 
to  be  sure  but  the  direct  consequence  of  their  being  able 
to  do  this, — their  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  ci^tire 
agreement  in  doctrinal  matters.  They  lefl  not  these 
sentiments,  where  they  belonged,  among  the  errors  of 
popery,  with  which  they  were  perfectly  consistent,  but 
they  brought  them  away,  to  introduce  confusion  and 
schism  among  themselves.  This  was  the  inevitable 
consequence;  for  if  entire  and  unerring  uniformity  of 
belief  on  religious  subjects  werie  deemed  essential,  who 
was  to  decide  what  that  belief  should  be,  now  that  they 
had  renounced  the  spiritual  guidance  of  Rome  ? 
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The  reformers,  no  doubt,  assumed  the  true  ground  when 
they  rested  their  cause  on  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  scriptures ;  but  they  did  not, — 
they  darst  not, — follow  out  their  own  principles.     Per- 
haps they  could  not ;  so  shackled  were  their  minds  by  the 
conviction  that  an  absolute  and  unerring  uniformity  of  faith 
was  essential,     fiut,  as  they  could  no  longer  lean  upon 
P^kJ  infallibility,  what  were  they  to  hold  out  to  the  world 
in  its  stead  1     To  leave  every  man  to  gather  his  faith  by 
the  use  of  his  own  judgment  in  exploring  the  scriptures, 
seemed  to  them  to  be  Jeaving  every  thing  at  loose  ends, 
and  likely  to  bring  the  most  fatal  distractions  into  the 
church.     Therefore  they  took  a  middle  course  ;— on  the 
one  hand,  denying  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church, 
and,  on  the  other,  not  leaving  men  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  scriptures,  by  which  they  justified  their  separation 
from  it;  they  drew  up  formularies  of  faith,  in  which,  it 
seems,  they  expected  those  that  should  follow  them  should 
acquiesce  as  unhesitatingly,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  in 
the  infallibility  of  Rome.     It  is  doubtless  very  natural 
that  every  man  should  believe  that  he  himself  is  certainly 
in  the  right, — that  every  body  who  differs  from  him  is 
wrong, — and  that  every  fair-minded  man  must  see  things 
just  as  he  does.      These  feelings  we  all  know  to   be 
natural ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  men,  jusf  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves,  should  feel  their  influence.     But  it 
needs  no  great  penetration  to  perceive  that  they  greatly 
misjudged.     All  men  could  not  see  things  just  as  they 
did,  and  therefore  drew  off  from  them,  and  made  out 
their  own  confessions  of  faith,  which  they,  with  the  same 
aarrowmindedness,  wished  to  impose  on  their  followers 
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Stance  afibrds  not  a  strong  fwesamption  against  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  views  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  very  carefal 
how  we  admit  religious  sentiments  which  have  the  effect 
of  contracting  Grod's  grace  within  such  very  narrow 
limits  ?  And  if,  after  all»  they  still  are  persuaded  that 
error  on  religious  subjects,  though  conscientiously  arrived 
at,  is  a  crime  of  such  awful  magnitude  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  have  they  not  as  much  reason  as  any  others  to 
fear  that  they  may  be  in  this  error,  and  that  its  dreadful 
consequences  may  be  visited  on  them  1  Are  they  not 
liable  to  mistakes  1  And  if  conscientious  mistakes  in 
the  concerns  of  religion  are  dangerous  on  one  side,  are 
they  no  cause  of  alarm  on  the  other  ?  Besides,  what  an 
idea  does  this  give  us  of  our  heavenly  Father  ?  What 
better  reason  can  any  man  hope  to  give  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  having  held  to  any  doctrine  of  religion  than 
this, — that  in  the  cautious  and  prayerful  use  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  of  the  light  aflforded  him,  he  conscientiously 
believed  it  to  be  from  God  ?  Would  not  this  account  of 
the  matter,  if  true,  be  favorably  received  by  the  Judge  of 
all,  even  though  the  doctrine  were  erroneous?  We 
should  be  in  a  sad  case  indeed  if  this  were  not  so.  The 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  would  be  worth  nothing 
to  us ;  for  it  would  avail  us  nothing  when  we  shall  roost  of 
all  need  it, — at  the  hour  of  death  and  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. My  friends,  without  any  worse  feeling  than  sorrow 
for  those  who  have  such  a  belief,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice 
that  we  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  If  we  have  read  our 
Bibles  to  any  effect,  we  think  we  have  been  there  taught 
that  religion  is  to  be  something  principally  exerting  itself 
in  the  heart,  and  in  the  life ;  we  indeed  think  truth  to  be 
of  the  most  sacred  importance ;  especially  that  which  has 
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a  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  God, 
to  our  Saviour,  to  one  another,  and  to  our  own  fiouls ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  in  proportion  as  christian  truth 
bears  more  directly  upon  these  subjects,  it  is  clear,  satis- 
factory and  undisputed.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  He 
who  made  us,  and  is  to  be  our  final  judge,  is  a  perfectly 
just  Being ;  and  that,  having  given  us  our  conscience, 
our  judgment,  and  the  light  of  revelation  to  be  our  guides, 
he  will  not  condemn  us,  if  humbly  and  prayerfully  fol- 
lowing them,  we  should,  through  our  natural  frailty,  be 
led  into  error.  W.  F.  R. 


[For  the  Unitarian  Advocate.] 
PRAYER   FOR   FRIENDS   AT    SEA. 

Lord  of  the  wind's  and  ocean's  swell, 
'T  is  thine,  when  angry  teaipests  rave. 

At  will  their  fiercest  rage  to  quell ; 
'T  is  thine  in  peril's  hour  to  save. 

In  sickly  climes,  when  tainted  airs 
Breathe  in  each  gale  infection's  breath, 

A  charmed  life  the  voyager  bears. 
Who  makes  thy  arm  his  shield  from  death. 

In  port,  or  bounding  o'er  the  deep. 
For  fiiends  away  we  make  our  prayer. 

Each  loved  one,  Lord,  in  safety  keep. 
Committed  to  thy  guardian  care. 

*Mid  favoring  gales  and  skies  serene, 
O  keep  them  mindful  still  of  thee ;  . 

So  in  each  dark  and  fearful  scene 
Of  them  thy  love  shall  mindful  be. 
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Hayeti'd  at  home,  the  ^mk  abyis 
Of  watera  pass*d,  all  perils  o'er. 

Give  us  to  know  the  full  glad  bliss 
Of  fiiends  long  sever'd  met  once  more* 

Then  with  united  heart  and  voiee 
We  '11  wake  th'  ezuHlBg  hymn  of  pno8e» 

And  eyermore  in  thee  rejoice^ 
Our  sun  and  shield  in  all  our  ways.  J.  F.  S. 


RELIGION   IN   DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

Religion  is  necessary  to  render  domestic  life  a  scene 
of  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  Marriage  was  designed  by 
our  heavenly  Father  to  be  a  source  of  the  most  perfect 
temporal  happiness.  And  when  the  religion  of  Jesus 
exerts  its  governing  and  sanctifying  influence  on  the 
heart  and  life ;  and  causes  the  wedded  pair  to  cultivate 
mutual  friendship  and  affection ;  to  be  uniformly  kind 
and  obliging;  accommodating  and  forbearing;  charita- 
ble and  forgiving ;  patient,  and  contented,  and  cheerful ; 
and  truly  devoted  td'the  promotion  of  each  other's  wel- 
fare— ^this  benevolent  design  is  answered,  and  this  purest 
of  earthly  felicity  is  secured.  But  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  sometimes  happens ;  when  those  are  united  who 
have  no  correct  knowledge  of  each  other's  characters ; 
whose  tastes,  and  dispositions,  and  habits  are  unlike ;  and 
over  whose  feelings,  and  passions,  and  conduct,  christian 
principles  exercise  no  controlling  power,  the  wise  plan  of 
providence  is  frustrated.  Thence  arisb  those  complaints 
and  criminations;  those  angry  disputes  and  unhappy 
difficulties;    that  unkind  treatment  and  alienation    of 
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aflfectioB,  which  render  this  connexion  a  state  of  e<mten«> 
tkm,  discord  and  misery. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  The  example  of  parents  is  ever 
eareittlly  watched  and  imitated  hy  their  children.  If  tba 
injaactions  of  the  Gospel  are  habitually  disregarded  by 
the  parents ;  if  the  words  of  profanity,  and  falsehood^  and 
passion  often  fall  from  their  lips  ;  if  the  trifles  of  earth, 
the  failings  of  acquaintances,  the  tales  of  passing  scandal, 
the  means  and  measures  of  acquiring  popularity  and 
wealth ;  and  the  follies,  and  fashions,  and  amusements  of 
gay  life  constitute  the  chief  subjects  of  conversation ;  if 
the  supply  of  animal  wants,  and  the  gratification  of  vain 
desires,  and  the  promotion  of  temporal  aggrandizement 
are  made  the  principal  objects  of  attention  and  pursuit ; 
if  no  decided  respect  is  shown  for  undeviating  rectitude 
and  moral  goodness ;  if  the  word  and  iurdinances  of  God 
are  slighted ;  and  they  attend  the  sanctuary  only  ia 
compliance  with  fashion,  or  habit,  or  a  lore  of  excite* 
ment  and  display ; — ^if  the  christian  instruction  of  their 
children  is  neglected ;  if  the  good:  seeds  of  virtue  are 
never  ira^^nted  on  their  tender  minds ;  if  the  pernicious 
weeds  of  vice  and  ungoverned  passion  are  suffered  to 
spring  up  and  flourish  unchecked ;  if  they  are  permitted 
to  resort  to  places  of  idleness  and  dissipation  for  amuse- 
ment and  companions;  after  such  an  education,  if  they 
become  useful  and  religious  members  of  society,  it  will 
fto<  be  in  consequence  of  the  example  and  instruction  of 
their  parents.  They  may  indeed,  as  some  few  have 
done,  break  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  irreligion,  and 
become  ornaments  in  our  christian  community.  .  But  this 
is  scarcely  probable.  For  they  will  be  peculiarly  exposed 
to  80  many  temptations ;  to  temptations  from  their  own 
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undisciplined  passions  and  ungoverned  desires;  from 
thoughtless  and  profligate  companions;  from  vice  and 
infidelity,  which  will  beset  them  in  every  form ;  that  there 
is  danger,  great  danger,  of  their  becoming  pejsts  to  the 
community,  scourges  to  their  friends,  and  curses  to 
themselves.  And  all  this  would  be  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  examples  they  have  imitated,  the  in- 
structions they  have  received,  the  principles  they  have 
imbibed,  and  the  habits  they  have  formed,  while  under 
the  paternal  roof. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parents  endeavor  to  regulate 
their  conduct  and  their  household   by  the  precepts  of 
religion;  if  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  each  other's 
wishes  and  wants,  mild  and  equable  in  their  tempers, 
circumspect  and  amiable   in  their  manners,  true   and 
candid   and  improving  in  their  conversation ;    if  they 
manifest  the  sympathies  of  an  expansive  benevolence, 
and  exhibit  the  fruits  of  genuine  goodness  and  unaffected 
piety  ; — if  parental  discipline  and  instruction  be  added  to 
this  worthy  example ;  and  their  offspring  are  early  taught 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  their  parents,  their  reason,  and 
their  Maker ;   if  their  risings  of  rebellious  passion  are 
checked  and  controlled ;  and  they  are  aided  in  forming 
habits  of  truth,  honesty,  industry,  self-government,  and 
virtue  ;   if  they  are  assisted  in  cultivating  cheerful,  con- 
tented, generous,  happy  dispositions;    if  they  are  in- 
structed to  look  upon  the  lienors,  emoluments,  and  plea- 
sures of  this  world  as  uncertain,  temporary  and  unsatis- 
fying; and  upon  christian  goodness  as  the  one  thing 
truly  essential  to  their  happiness  in  every  period  'of  their 
existence ;  if  they  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  religion 
of  Jesus  is  a  certain  guide  to  peace,  usefulness,  respectat^ ' 
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bility,  and  salvation ;  and  that  God  is  their  ever  present, 
unfailing  Friend  and  Father— -thus  educated  by  precept 
and  example,  they  wDl  be  prepared  for  the  evils  that  are 
in  the  world.  And  though  they  may  leave  the  happy 
scenes  of  ini^cy  and  childhood  with  regret,  they  will 
soon  secure  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  them ;  they  will 
be  blessings  to  their  friends  and  ornaments  of  society. 
And  should  they  be  greatly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
corrupting  example,  in  the  moment  of  strong  temptation, 
if  their  early  impressions,  their  virtuous  habits,  their 
christian  princijdes  will  not  save  them  from  ruin,  there 
is  good  hope  they  will  be  saved  by  the  remembrance  of  a 
virtuous  kor»e;  by  the  recollection  of  a  brother's  afiec* 
tionate  warnings,  a  father's  agitated  countenance,  a 
sister's  earnest  entreaties,  a  fond  mother's  tears.  If  then 
we  would  have  uninterrupted  happiness  in  our  family 
drcle,  we  must  cherish  religion  on  the  domestie  altar. 
Her  heavenly  influence  must  purify  our  motives,  refine 
our  feelings,  mould  our  dispositions,  elevate  our  affections, 
dignify  our  conversation,  and  direct  our  conduct.  Then 
we  shall  have  felicity  in  our  own  bosoms,  and  the  same 
blowing  will  rest  upon  our  dependants  and  children. 

B.  W. 


THE   GOOD   PASTOR   OF   WALDB4CH. 

[Compiled.] 

In  a  wild,  mountainous  canton  of  Alsace,  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  are  five  obscure  villages,  of  which  Waldbach  is 
the  principal.  This  place  has  acquired  a  moral  interest 
far  exceeding  that  which  is  ever  inspired  by  the  finest 
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scenery,  from  the  pare  and  beneficent  ministry  of  the 
extraordinary  man  whose  pious  achievements  will  make 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

John  Frederic  Oberlin,  Me  bon  papa  Oberlin,'  was 
first  made  publicly  known  by  a  small  pamphlet  of  the 
Rev.  Mark  Wilks,  of  Paris.  The  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  indeed  before  alluded  to 
him  in  honorable  terms ;  and  a  letter  written  by  himself 
appeared,  without  his  name,  in  their  First  Report.  At 
that  period,  Oberlin  had  been  prosecuting  for  nearly  forty 
years  a  series  of  the  most  arduous  labors  in  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  humanity,  in  the  recesses  of  mountains  scarcely 
accessible  to  the  traveller.  He  died  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  has  lefl  in  his  life  a  striking  evidence  how 
much  enviable  usefulness  may  bless  a  station  the  most 
obscure. 

At  the  time  when  the  good  father  Oberlin  became  its 
pastor,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  in  a  condition  incon* 
ceivably  degraded.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  that  M.  Stouber,  who  preceded  Oberlin,  and 
for  a  few  years  labored  for  their  improvement,  found  the 
inhabitants  unable  to  read.  He  had  to  begin  his  work 
by  compiling  a  spelling-book,  which  with  some  difficulty 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children ;  their  parents 
being  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  meaning  and  object,  and 
suspecting  some  heresy  or  divination  to  lie  hid  among  the 
unconnected  syllables,  long  opposed  the  use  of  the  book. 
On  perceiving,  however,  that  the  young  people  were  able 
to  read  any  book  in  consequence  of  their  lessons,  the 
adults  begged  to  be  themselves  taught.  Stouber  lefl  them 
before  this  object  had  been  securely  accomplished,  and 
they  were  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  dark- 
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ness.  Nor  was  their  condition  in  other  respects  less 
deplorable.  Their  houses  were  sunk  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  were  damp  and  therefore  unhealthy,  and 
afibrded  but  a  miserable  shelter.  They  subsisted  on 
potatoes  chiefly,  and  for  these  they  had  no  cellars,  which 
in  winter  might  preserve  them  from  the  frost.  There 
were  neither  masons,  smiths,  joiners,  glaziers,  nor  wheel- 
wrights in  the  country. '  The  various  domestic  manufac- 
tures, as  spinning,  knitting,  weaving,  were  unknown. 
Having  been  long  destitute  of  religious  institutions  their 
moral  habits  were  debased,  and  they  were  almost  as  wild 
in  their  manners  as  barbarians. 

To  this  degraded  peasantry,  Oberlin  devoted  his 
talents  and  his  life,  from  his  twenty-seventh  year.  He 
applied  himself  directly  to  the  difficult  task  of  meliorating 
their  condition.  To  this  end  he  perceived  it  to  be  first 
necessary  to  open  some  communication  between  them 
and  other  districts.  The  roads,  if  such  they  could  be 
called,  by  which  only  they  could  reach  the  highway,  were, 
most  of  the  year,  absolutely  impassable,  and,  even  in 
summer,  were  never  used  but  on  some  extremely  urgent 
occasion.  The  good  pastor  assembled  his  parish  and 
explained  to  them  his  wishes.  He  proposed  that  they 
should  open  a  new  road,  and  throw  a  bridge  across  a 
torrent,  which  might  enable  them  to  communicate  freely 
with  adjacent  districts.  All  were  amazed.  It  was  im- 
possible. They  declined  the  undertaking.  In  vain  did 
Oberlin  reason  with  them  upon  its  importance,until  seizing 
a  pick-axe  he  exclaimed,  "  all  who  feel  the  importance  of 
my  proposal,  come  and  work  with  me."  His  enthusiasm 
instantly  spread.  All  ran  for  their  tools  and  joined  him. 
His  plan  being  matured  already,  they  began   at  once. 
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And  thus  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  peasants  did  the 
zealous  pastor  toil,  till  at  the  end  of  two  years,  after  over- 
coming the  most  disheartening  obstacles,  he  saw  his 
design  successfully  accomplished.  Roads  were  afterward 
made  to  connect  the  several  villages.  Walls  were  built 
to  prevent  the  soil  on  the  declivities  from  being  washed 
down  by  the  mountain  streams.  And  thus,  by  the  energy 
of  an  individual,  the  first  impulse  was  given,  to  improve- 
ments whose  benefits  are  felt  by  a  whole  people. 

Oberlin  next  selected  a  number  of  youths  firom  among 
his  parishioners,  clothed  them,  and  apprenticed  them  in 
the  adjacent  towns ;  and  thus  in  a  few  years  he  had  pre- 
pared good  workmen  in  all  the  most  important  trades. 
He  caused  also  a  warehouse  to  be  opened  in  which  were 
deposited  various  utensils  for  farming,  to  be  sold  to  his 
people  at  cost,  with  such  credit  as  they  needed.  He 
instructed  them  to  erect  cottages  instead  of  their  misera* 
ble  hovels,  with  good  cellars,  and  properly  furnished. 
He  directed  their  attention  to  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture which  were  most  essential.  By  introducing  a 
new  method  of  cultivating  the  potato,  and  obtaining  new 
seed  firom  Germany  and  elsewhere,  he  augmented  the 
resources  of  his  people ;  and  to  his  exertions  they  at- 
tributed their  being  saved,  in  some  years  of  scarcity,  from 
famine.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  they  began  to  recognise 
the  utility  of  his  instructions,  Oberlin  formed  a  little 
Society  among  his  more  intelligent  farmers,  which  he 
affiliated  with  that  at  Strasbourg ;  and  the  latter  Society 
placed  at  his  disposal,  in  1805,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
francs,  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  the  peasants  who  had 
excelled  in  the  care  of  their  nurseries  and  fruit  trees. 
He  instituted  a  weekly  lecture,  for  the  young  people,  with 
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a  view  to  render  these  improvements  permanent,  in  which 
he  explained  to  them  in  a  familiar  way,  the  subjects  of 
agriculture  and  general  science,  as  well  as  religion.  Not 
a  year  passed,  in  which  some  useful  plans  were  not  intro- 
duced *and  carried  out ;  so  that  the  rapid  progress  in 
cinlization  and  prosperity  of  this  once  savage  canton, 
was  a  subject  of  wonder  in  neighboring  district^. 

To  provide  employment  for  the  increasing  population 
of  so  confined  a  district,  not  one  fourth  of  whom  could 
be  occupied  in  cultivation,  Oberlin  introduced  various 
mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  manufactures.  The  reputa- 
tion of  their  pastor,  and  the  moral  character  of  his  parish- 
ioners, their  intelligence,  simplicity  and  integrity,  induced 
M.  le  Grand  to  remove  a  manufactory  of  silk  ribbons  from 
the  Upper  Rhine  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  '*  The  plea- 
sure," says  he,  *'  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a  little  colony, 
whose  manners  are  soflened,  and  whose  minds  are  en- 
lightened by  the  instructions  which  they  receive  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  compensates  the  privations  of  a 
valley  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  moun- 
tains which  surround  it." 

Elducation  must,  of  course,  have  soon  engaged  the 
zealous  cares  of  the  good  pastor.  When  he  came  there, 
but  one  wretched  hut  in  the  five  villages  was  used  as  a 
schooir  nor  were  the  peasants  willing  to  hear  of  any 
other.  Oberlin  was  poor,  but  he  caused  a  building  to  be 
begun  at  his  own  risk,  even  securing  his  people  against 
expense  for  repairs ;  and  in  no  long  time,  they  had  a 
school-house  in  each  village.  He  gathered  the  youngest 
children  into  spacioud  rooms  hired  and  fitted  at  his  own 
charge,  and  placed  over  them  governesses  who  had  been 
prepared  by  his  own  instructions  for  their  task.     Here 
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was  spent  a  happy  infancy,  in  soch  amusements  as  were 
most  suitable,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  learning.  The  pastor  enjoined  that  only  pure 
French  should  be  used  among  these  children,  and  thus 
nearly  banished  the  patois  from  the  canton. 

When  prepared  the  children  were  received  into  the 
public  schools.  Their  religious  instruction  Oberlin  re- 
served for  himself.  Every  Sunday  they  were  assembled 
at  the  church,  and  recited  what  they  had  learned,  to  their 
pastor,  by  whom  they  were  tenderly  admonished.  Du- 
ring the  week^  another  meeting  was  held;  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement  both  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
From  benevolent  friends  Oberlin  procured  funds  for  a 
juvenile  library,  and  to  this  he  added  an  electrical 
machine,  some  other  philosophical  instruments,  and  a 
collection  of  plants.  Useful  works,  some  of  which  h^ 
himself  printed,  were  made  to  perform  the  tour  of  all  the 
schools  yearly ;  and  prizes  were  awarded  to  masters  and 
Scholars.  Oberlin  drew  up  an  Almanac  to  tftke  the  place 
of  the  superstitious  calendars  then  in  use.  In  their 
summer  walks  he  taught  the  children  to  search  for  the 
plants  the  names  of  which  they  had  learned  in  winter. 
He  encouraged  a  taste  for  flowers  and  gardening ;  and 
scholars  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  re- 
quired to  write  out  and  commit  to  memory  lessons  on 
agriculture  and  the  care  of  trees,  prepared  for  them  by 
himself.  He  impressed  on  parents  and  children  equally 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  earth,  as  a  part  of 
religion.  And  it  was  his  custom  to  require  a  certificate 
of  every  youth  who  came  to  be  confirmed,  showing  that 
he  had  planted  in  a  described  spot,  two  young  fruit  trees. 

The  influence  which  Oberlin  gained  over  his  pa* 
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rishioners  was  almost  unbounded.  The  most  touching 
incidents  are  related  in  proof  of  this.  For  eighty  years 
a  litigation  had  existed  between  the  peasants,  and  their 
Seigneurs,  respecting  the  right  of  the  forests  which 
corered  their  mountains.  Their  pastor  overcame  the 
rooted  animosities  and  selfish  passions  which  had  so  long 
reigned  unsubdued ;  and  persuaded  them  to  yield  to  an 
amicable  overture  at  a  considerable  saciifice.  The  mayors 
in  deputation  on  the  occasion,  presented  him  with  the 
pen  with  which  the  deed  was  signed,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  noble  conquest.  Another  instance  deserves  also  to 
be  mentioned.  A  young  woman  of  Shir  meek,  a  Catho- 
lic, had  married  a  peasant  of  Waldbach.  The  man  had 
enemies,  who  hated  him  because  he  was  richer  than 
they.  After  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  they  proposed  to  go 
to  Shirmeck^  that  it  might  be  baptized  by  the  Catholic 
priest.  Just  as  they  would  have  set  off,  it  was  told  them 
that  some  persons  had  determined  to  intercept  them  at  a 
particular  place,  and  compel  the  husband  to  assent  to  an 
unjust  claim.  In  their  terror  they  sought  Oberlin,  who 
accompanied  them  to  the  spot,  and  there  stopping  a  few 
moments  he  knelt  with  them  in  devotion.  The  men  in 
ambush  rushed  out,  but  seeing  their  pastor  were  instantly 
checked  by  dismay.  He  approached  them  with  the 
illtai^in  his  arms,  and  said  with  indignation,  **  there  is 
the  infant  which  has  so  much  injured  you, — which  dis- 
turbs the  peace  of  your  days."  The  men  confessed  their 
guilt,  begged  pardon  of  the  young  couple,  and  returned 
with  Oberlin  to  the  village.  On  quitting  them  he  said, 
"  My  children,  remember  the  day  of  the  mountain,  if 
yon  wish  I  should  forget  it." 
OberliQ  was  at  one  time  the  only  physician  of  his 
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parish,  having  studied  medicine  with  a  view  to  that 
benevolent  object.  He  would  often  go  to  Strasbourg  on 
errands  of  mercy  for  his  people,  and  generally  travelled 
by  night  lest  he  should  be  too  long  away.  His  activity 
was  surprising.  He  would  climb  the  steepest  summits, 
and  plunge  through  pathless  snows,  on  a  visit  to  the  sick. 
He  afterwards  sent  a  young  man  to  Strasbourg  to  be 
prepared  for  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  style  of  preaching  at  Waldbach  was  adapted  wholly 
to  his  own  flock,  but  Oberlin  generally  wrote  bis  sermons 
with  great  care  and  committed  them  to  memory.  The 
Sabbath  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  catechetical  exercise. 
On  Friday  he  conducted  a  service  in  German  for  the 
benefit  of  such  among  his  people  as  were  most  familiar 
with  that  language.  These  meetings  were  less  numerous, 
and  the^  good  pastor  laid  aside  all  form^  and  made  his 
address  truly  paternal.  '*The  women  listened  to  him 
while  going  on  with  their  work ;  and,  now  and  then,  the 
pastor  would  pause  and  pass  round  his  snuff  box.  When 
he  had  pursued  a  train  of  reflections  to  some  length,  he 
would  ask,  '  My  children,  are  you  not  tired  ?  have  yo» 
heard  enough  1 '  To  which  they  with  the  same  simplicity 
replied,  '  No,  Papa,  go  on  ;  we  should  like  to  hear  a  little 
more.'  Or  if  he  seemed  fatigued,  they  would  thank  him 
and  ask  to  be  dismissed.'^ 

How  excellent  were  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  there  are 
such  evidences  as  these.  ^  When  a  poor  man  now  leaves 
an  orphan  family,  his  neighbors  and  relations  distribute 
these  children  among  them,  adopting  them  for  their  own. 
The  young  men  assist  the  old  and  the  sick,  by  laboring 
for  them  after  their  own  day's  task  is  o\^t.  Is  a  cottage 
to  be  built  1  All  help  to  procure  the  materials  and  pi^ 
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them  together.    Does  a  peasant  lose  his  cow,  his  wh<^ 
support?     The  parish  club  to  get  him  another.     The 
inhabitants  of  these  mountains  have  become  remarkable 
fi>r  their  pure  morals,  active  goodness,  and  simple  piety. 
A  respectable  minister  thus  describes  a  Sabbath  service 
at  Waldbach.    *^  We  set  off  to  attend  the  sermon.    The 
village  is  on  a  rapid  slope.     The  horse  he  was  to  ride 
was  sent  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  village,  and  we  de*" 
scended  on  foot.     He  shook  hands  with  every  child  he 
met;  several  came  forward  towards  him,  and  all  were 
gladdened  by  his  affability,     *  Jesus,'  he  would  oflen  say, 
*  loved  children.'     He  ascended  on  horseback  about  half 
a  league  further.     His  parishioners,  collected  near  the 
church,  formed  a  sort  of  lane,  their  hats  off.     Oberlin 
addressed  them  all  as  his  children.     All  the  regents  came 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  Papa.     Afler  sermon  he 
administered  baptism,  holding  the  child  in  his  arms;  and 
he  took  occasion  to  remind  the  parents  of  their  duty. 
Some  rebukes  he  addressed  to  them,  affected  them  ex- 
tremely.   He  returned  thanks  for  the  result  of  a  collection 
which  had  been  made  for  a  poor  family :  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  on  their  behalf,  but  he  was  unable  to  go  through 
it.     The  emotion  of  all  answered  to  his  tears."     Mr. 
Owen,  speaking  of  a  similar  occasion,  says,  ''the  apn 
pearance  of  the  congregation,  their  order  and  seriousness,  ^ 
with  the  ^fervor,  tenderness,  and  simplicity  with  which  ^ 
their  pastor  addressed  them,  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
impression  of  a  sincere  and  elevated  devotion."     All 
which  appears  confirms  this  account  of  the  in^rovement 
effected  by  Oberlin,  on  a  people  whom  he  found  in  an 
almost  barbarous  condition.     Louis  XVIII.  conferred  on 
him  the  decoration   of  the  Legi<Hi  of  Honor  in  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  his  having  been  the  author  of  the 
welfare  of  a  whole  population. 

Oberlin  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  at  home.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  agents  of  the  London 
Bible  Society^  on  the  continent.  As  soon  as  he  learned 
there  were  missionaries  he  sold  his  family  plate,  to  devote 
the  avails  to  the  enterprise.  His  people  were  accustomed 
to  share  in  all  such  charities.  At  a  time  when  many  of 
various  religious  denominations  fied  from  Strasbourg  on 
account  of  persecution,  they  were  all  hospitably  sheltered 
and  generously  provided  for.  He  was  beloved  by  the 
Catholics  not  less  than  the  Protestants  around  him. 
Every  harsh  passion  encountered  his  sure  rebuke,  every 
gentle  emotion  was  inspired  by  his  presence.  The 
strans'er  who  turned  aside  from  the  beaten  route  to  visit 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  went  away  deeply  impressed  by  the 
enthusiastic  goodness  of  its  venerable  pastor. 

Oberlin  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  six.  A 
monument  worthy  of  his  virtues  is  to  be  erected  to  his 
memory  ;  this  is  none  other  than  a  charitable  foundation, 
to  bear  his  name,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  for  the 
physical  and  moral  wants  of  the  people  to  whom  he  gave 
his  life  ;  thus  perpetuating,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  the 
beneficent  influence  of  its  revered  benefactor. 
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BY   DR   SOTTTHET. 

Lord  !  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
Incline  thfne  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust ! 
Not  what  I  would,  0  Lord !  I  offer  thee, 
Alas !  hut  what  I  can. 
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Father  Almighty !  who  hast  made  me  man, 
And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice,  and  humble  prayer. 

Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 

I  lay  before  thee,  Lordf  with  this  petition : 

My  nothingness,  my  wants. 

My  sins,  and  my  contrition ! 
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Imagine  not,  my  friend,  that  altering  your  views 
respecting  Jesus'  nature,  while  you  still  receive  and 
honor  him  as  the  Son  of  God  and  only  Saviour,  is  shifting 
the  ground  of  your  christian  hope.  When  you  were  a 
Trinitarian  you  thought  your  faith  and  hope  were  in 
God.  Are  they  not  now?  Is  not  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ, — God  ?  In  him  the  Unitarian  trea- 
sures up  his  hope.  Is  he  less  safe  for  that?  What 
better  security  than  God,  has  any  man  ?  Because  you 
have  ceased  to  think  Jesus  the  Deity,  have  you  no  God 
to  trust  ?  Blessed  Saviour  I  must  we  forget  thy  Father 
when  we  honor  thee  ? 

One  thing  alone  gives  all  its  value  to  redemption : 
Eternal  Mercy.  But  for  that,  and  the  blood  and  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  to  i^hich  the  Trinitarian  cleaves  as 
his  only  stay,  would  no  more  avail  to  human  safety  than 
the  blood  which  the  suicide  spills,  or  the  righteousness 
which  the  saint  achieves.  Eternal  Mercy  is  a  sinner's 
hope.  On  that  we  rely,  be  we  Trinitarian  or  Unitarian 
in  creed.  Give  me  that  and  I  am  safe.  Take  that  away 
and  I  must  perish.  Tell  me  not  that  the  man  who  con- 
fides in  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  is  less  secure  than 
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any  other.  If  the  Father  cannot  be  trusted,  what  better 
is  the  Son  1  Be  assured  then,  that  you  have  a  God  inte- 
rested to  save  you,  as  truly  now,  as  when  you  supposed 
that  he  who  died  on  Calvary  was  the  Everlasting  One. 
His  love,  who  gave  a  Saviour,  is  surely  sufficient  for 
our  salvation,  our  brethren  themselves  being  judges. 

Now,  some  may  say,  you  cast  off  Christ,  you  hope  to  be 
saved  without  him,  you  do  not  want  a  Saviour  any  longer. 
Heed  them  not     You  will  have  an  answer  in  your  heart. 
Let  the  Son  of  God  be  received  there  as  he  is  offered  in 
the  Gospel,  as  he  is  described  by  John  whom  he  loved  so 
tenderly,  as  he  himself  has  sought  your  affection  in  those 
precious  words, — ^<  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    Then  ,will 
you  be  at  no  loss  to  know  how  much  you  need  such  a 
Saviour,  nor  how  dear  he  must  ever  be  to  those  who 
have  *'  come  unto  God  by  him."     He  died  that  he  might 
bring  us  unto  God.     And  never  yet  did  sinful  man  essay 
to  return  to  his  Creator,  but  he  felt  that  he  must^have 
some  one,  better,  and  wiser,  and  stronger  than  himself 
or  any  fellow  sinner,  to  guide  his  erring  feet,  cheer  his 
desponding  heart,  support  his  trembling  reason,  sooth  his 
upbraiding  conscience,  dispel    the    fears    which    guilt 
creates,   and,   parting   asunder  the    clouds   before   the 
Throne,  shew  him  the  Father,  and  kneel  with  him  at 
the  mercy  seat.     We  give  not  up  our  Advocate,  though 
we  may  not  adore  him  as  our  God.     He  is  not  dearer  to 
those  whose  belief  may  raise  him  to  a  loftier  height. 

**  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,"  says  an  apostle. 

What  does  he  mean  ?  Just  what  he  meant  when  he  said, 

"  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  until  Christ  be 

formed  in  you."    The  image  of  Jesus  impressed  on  the 
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9DoL  His  heavenly  character  become  ours.'  The  Chris- 
tian Tirtues  witnessing  to  our  fidelity  to  him.  These,  it 
is,  which  inspire  the  hope  of  glory.  When  we  have  the 
same  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  he  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  in  us  ;  and  no  longer  than  that  spirit  is  our  spirit  can 
we  have  one  hope  of  glory,  which  will  not  make  ashamed 
or  be  confounded  when  God  shall  take  us  from  the  world. 


Air  ESSAV  ON  THE  ImPORTAITCX  of  COXSIDERIXG  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  Religion.  Addressed  particularly  to  men  of  Educa- 
tion. By  John  Foster,  author  of  Essays  on  Decision  of  Charac- 
ter, &c.  S.  H.  Parker,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster.  Boston, 
1827.    pp.  172. 

Infirmity  of  purpose,  an  unsettled  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling,  and  all  the  forms  in  which  aversion  to 
religion  appears,  have  in  this  book  a  salutary  corrective. 
The  author  takes  his  place  beside  you,  as  one  who  wishes 
to  share  your  confidence,  but  has  no  design  to  act  the 
part  of  a  mere  adviser.  He  comes  to  converse  with  you 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  about  a  subject  in  which  he 
and  you  are  alike  concerned.  He  is  no  master,  but  seeks 
to  be  acknowledged  as  a  friend.  He  knows  you  are  not 
what  you  ought  to  be,  and  tells  you  so,  but  in  a  way  that 
shows  you  he  is  thinking  only  of  your  welfare,  not  of  his 
own  imagined  superiority.  Enlightened,  liberal,  wise,  but 
solemn,  uncompromising  and  urgent,  he  reasons  closely, 
pleads  heartily,  and  fixes  in  the  mind  a  conviction  that  all 
he  demands  is  right,  and  makes  you  own  that  it  were 
most  happy  for  you  never  to  have  rejected  such  counsel, 
if  you  have  had  it  before,  and  most  unpardonable,  if  it 
be  now  addressed  for  the  first  time  to  you,  should  you 
not  be  faithful  in  the  application. 
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We  hare  ilever  met  with  a  book  in  which  serious 
admonition  was  convejred  in  language  so  perfectly  suita- 
ble, and  more  free  from  what  is  called  rant.  You  detect 
here  no  extravagant  statements,  no  disposition  to  show 
hatred  to  sin  by  abusing  the  sinner,  no  complaining 
without  cause,  no  tedious  prosing  about  common-place 
things.  Religion  is  represented  only  as  it  must  always 
appear  to  us  when  conscience  is  true,  and  Christianity  is 
our  guide.  It  is  shown  to  be  man's  highest  and  most 
indispensable  concern ; — ^and  is  it  not  ?  Duty  to  God  is 
raised  above  each  mortal  interest,  and  enforced  as  what 
must  be  attended  to,  without  any  more  delay  or  remiss- 
ness ;--ought  it  not  to  be  1  Man's  bliss  or  wo  are  here 
assumed  to  be  the  product  of  his  own  dispositions,  de- 
sires, and  conduct; — are  they  noti  Eternal  interests 
are  exhibited  in  sure  depend ance  on  confirmed  character ; 
— and  dare  he  whose  guilt  has  here  been  his  ruin,  hope 
that  hereafter  it  may  prove  less  an  obstacle  to  his  happi- 
ness ? 

The  Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,  has  been  very 
generally  admired.  This  work  is  marked  by  the  same 
qualities  of  style  and  thought.  Deeply  imbued  with  a 
pious  spirit,  it  is  clear  from  all  phraseology,  ^hich  an 
unfortunate  association  may  have  rendered  revolting. 
He  who  cannot  read  this  appeal  without  being  offended, 
must  not  blame  the  writer's  taste,  but  his  own  heart. 

The  excellence  of  this  book  consists  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  case  of  such  as,  from  any  cause,  have  not  yet 
**  yielded  themselves  unto  God,"  nor  have  formed  their 
plans  of  living  upon  christian  principles,  recognised  by  a 
deep  conviction,  and  unreservedly  applied  to  the  heart, 
conversation,  and  pursuits,  in  every  particular.     Could 
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we  but  persuade  them,  seriously  to  read  that  which  this 
eloquent  and  pious  writer  has  furnished  for  them,  from 
the  stores  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the 
world^  and  the  Sacred  Word,  and  which  he  has  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  a  charity  so  pure,  and  gentle,  and  for- 
giring,  we  shall  have  done  them  an  unspeakable  favor. 


MoRAii   ANjy  Religious    Souveiv^ir.     1828.     Boston.     N.  S. 
Simpkins  &  Co. 

It  is  a  happy  device  to  mark  the  first  day  of  a  new 
year  by  something  intellectual,  by  gifts  which  address 
the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  instead  of  such 
as  are  attractive  to  the  senses  only,  or  minister  to  the 
"  pride  of  life."  We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  importa- 
tion of  these  mental  luxuries,  and  are  not  sorry  that  our 
own  writers  and  artists  have  so  finely  imitated  the  sump- 
tuous works  from  abroad.  But  it  needed  only  a  glance 
at  some  of  these  last,  to  be  convinced  that  beneath  so 
much  beauty  and  taste,  lurked  some  things  ''  not  good 
for  food,''  and  others  which  might  even  cause  disease  to 
the  mind  which  was  captivated  by  their  charming  show. 
We  esteem  it  therefore  very  fortunate  that  such  volumes 
as  the  one  before  us,  and  the  Juvenile  Souvenir,  are  thus 
early  thrown  in  among  the  rest,  and  doubt  not  that  they 
will  exert  a  salutary  influence,  at  the  moment  of  confer- 
ring a  pleasure  not  inferior  to  that  we  could  derive  from 
any  similar  sources.  The  pieces  are  selected  with  great 
care,  are  as  various  as  could  be  wished,  and  are  presented 
in  a  neat  and  beautiful  form.  We  hope  these  unobtrusive 
moral  remeipbrancers  will  not  fail  to  be  as  widely  dis- 
tributed as  those  which  now  shine  so  temptingly  on  every 
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counter,  and  adorn  with  their  splendor  the  parlors  of  the 
rich,  the  toilet  of  the  fair,  and  the  library  of  the  man  of 
letters. 


[For  the  Unitarian  Adrocate*] 
ORIXVE  NOT  THT  FATHER  AS   liOlTO  AS   HX   I«IYSTH." 

Son  of  Siraeh. 

Tht  Father !— Why  with  lockg  of  snow 

Are  thus  his  sacred  temples  clad  ? 
Why  droops  he  o*er  his  staff  so  low, 

With  trembling  limbs  and  visage  sad  ? — 
Care  hath  his  brow  with  wrinkles  scarr'd, 

His  clustering  ringlets  shred  away. 
And  Time  with  frosty  sceptre  marr*d 

The  glory  of  his  manhood's  sway. 

How  oft  that  palsied  hand  hath  led 

Thy  infant  footsteps  weak  with  fear. 
How  gently  bow'd  that  reverend  head 

Thy  childhood's  broken  tale  to  hear ; 
And  when  thy  wayward  feet  have  stray'd 

Mid  youthful  follies  wild  and  free. 
Those  lips  invoked  through  midnight's  shade 

The  pardon  of  thy  God  for  thee. 

• 

If  from  his  speech  should  dotage  flow. 

If  eye  or  ear  be  dull  and  dead, 
Thou,  to  his  second  childhood  show 

The  care  that  smooth'd  thy  cradle- bed. 
Grieve  not  thy  Sire ! — for  if  his  love 

Unblest  or  unrequited  be. 
He,  whom  thou  call'st  thy  Sire  above 

WUi  bend  a  Judge's  frown  on  thee.  H. 
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DUTIES    OF   THE   SUNDAY   SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Before  we  engage  in  any  undertaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  duties  that  will  devolve  upon  us,  in 
order  to  perform  them  with  fidelity  and  correctness.  The 
teachers  in  Sunday  schools  are  frequently  disheartened 
by  failures  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  zeal  on 
their  part,  or  of  a  desire  to  improve  on  that  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  our  intention  to  point  out  some  of  those  duties,  the 
failure  of  performing  which  occasionally,  or  an  imperfect 
knowledge  respecting  them,  may  have  contributed  in  a 
degree  to  this  discouragement. 

In  the  first  place  he  who  proposes  to  become  a  Sunday 
school  teacher,  should  commence  with  clearly  understand- 
ing what  he  is  about  to  take  upon  himself.  It  is  to 
impart  religious  instruction  to  the  young.  An  important 
and  interesting  task.  He-ishould  enter,  therefore,  on  its 
performance  with  religious  feeling,  with  a  due  sense  of 
its  importance,  and  of  the  ultimate  end  of  his  labors. 
He  must  begin  by  interesting  his  pupils  and  gaining  their 
affection.  He  is  to  present  religion  and  religious  subjects 
in  their  true  and  proper  light  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and 
teach  them  to  make  it  the  governing  principle  of  their 
lives.  He  is  to  consider  himself  not  only  their  instructer 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  their  friend  and  counsellor  on  all 
occasions  and  at  all  times ;  not  merely  to  discover  an 
interest  in  their  happiness  and  improvement,  during  one 
day  of  the  week,  but  to  inspire  them  with  the  feeling  of 
his  constant,  watchful  care. 
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It  is  important  that  the  Sunday  school  teacher  on 
commencing  should  prepare  himself,  and  be  thoroughly 
informed  on  the  subjects  of  Instruction,  and  the  best 
manner  of  imparting  such  knowledge.  However  familiar 
his  lessons  may  be,  however  easy  the  first  simple  truths 
of  our  religion  may  appear,  he  will  soon  find  in  beginning 
the  task  of  teaching,  that  in  order  to  render  them  per- 
manent and  produce  the  desired  effects,  they  must  be 
familiarly  explained,  and  inculcated  with  a  most  minute 
definition,  and  with  patient  repetitions.  An  explanation 
that  is  not  often  so  necessary,  and  a  minuteness  and  care 
that  can  be  understood  only  by  such  as  realize  the  truth, 
that  we  all  need  ''  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." These  are  essential  in  the  most  simple  part  of 
religious  instruction ;  how  much  more  in  that  which  is 
very  important, — when  the  charact^  is  forming,  when 
the  youthful  mind  is  seeking  for  knowledge,  and  can  be 
guided  with  ease  by  those  to  whom  it  is  attached, — ^that 
period  when,  though  it  most  eagerly  seeks  present  good, 
and  is  interested  in  the  things  with  which  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  may  yet  be  made  to  admire  and  adore 
above  all  things  the  unseen  and  eternal.  How  impor- 
tant it  is  that  the  teacher  should  understand  what^he  is  to 
explain  to  his  pupils  of  that  Word  of  life,  the  explanation 
of' which  may  never  be  forgotten  and  may  affect  the 
character  both  here  and  hereafter.  How  important  that 
the  pupil,  while  called  each  day  perhaps  to  witness  some 
deviation  from  rectitude^  or  the  influence  of  some  tempta- 
tion, should  be  able  still  ^^  to  approve  the  things  which  are 
excellent."  And  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  teacher's 
embracing  every  opportunity  for  advancing  his  own  mea- 
tal  improvement,  which  will  enable  him  to  render  hia 
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iastniction  interesting  and  useftil,  and  by  ascertaining 
the  peculiar  character  of  each  individaal  under  his  care, 
and  adapting  his  language  and  manner  to  their  compre- 
hension. 

The  teacher  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  situa- 
tion and  character  of  his  pupils,  and  aid  the  parents  in 
their  religious  instruction.  Visiting  the  parents  we 
regard  as  an  important  part  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher's  duty.  It  is  by  this  means  that  he  is  able  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  his  pupils,  which  enables  him 
to  give  the  proper  and  necessary  advice  and  instruction ; 
that  instruction  which  is  not  confined  to  the  brief  con- 
cerns of  a  single  day,  but  will  be  felt  by  them  through  all 
the  occurrences,  enjoyments,  and  duties  of  life.  It  is  in 
the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  that  the  children, 
ever  heedful  of  what  is  done  by  their  instructers,  perceive 
the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare ;  which  at  once  gains 
their  affection  and  confidence ;  leads  them  to  lay  open 
their  hearts  to  him  ;  and  produces  those  grateful  returns 
which  are  the  source  of  his  purest  happiness.  It  is  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  sometimes  harsh  and 
discordant  sounds  of  advice  to  the  child  by  the  fireside  of 
its  parent,  are  modulated  and  clothed  with  the  gentleness 
of  persuasion,  which  is  listened  to  and  welcomed  to  the 
heart,  when  the  mild  voice  of  the  teacher  repeats  it 
again,  and  causes  the  resolution  to  observe  it  hereafter. 
It  is  in  this  act  of  duty  also  that  the  teacher  is  made  to 
appreciate  how  many  blessings  he  daily  enjoys,  and  how 
itiuch  he  is  able  to  impart  to  others:  blessings  that 
inspire  him  with  the  desire  to  improve  his  talents  and  do 
all  that  he  can  to  assist  others.  And  in  these  friendly 
calls  he  has  the  best  opportunities  to  aid  the  parents  in 
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guiding  their  children  '^  in  the  way  they  should  go,"  and 
he  trusts  by  their  united  efforts  that  <'  when  they  are  old 
they  will  not  depart  from  it.'' 

It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  form  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  with  whom  he  is  associated.  An  oppor« 
tunity  for  doing  which  is  afforded  him  at  the  teachers' 
meetings.  That  these  meetings  are  important  is  evident 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school 
depends  greatly  on  them,  as  it  is  here  that  alterations  and 
improvements  are  made,  and  consultation  held  among  the 
teachers.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  if  part  of  the 
teachers  only  are  present,  and  know  what  is  to  be  carried 
into  operation.  No  teacher  should  ever  complain  of  any 
alterations  made  at  these  meetings  if  he  considers  at- 
tendance on  them  of  no  great  importance,  and  therefore 
deprives  himself  of  ascertaining  why  such  alterations 
were  made.  Let  all  such  teachers  remember  that  the 
difficulty  lies  only  with  themselves,  and  that  by  attending 
them  they  would  also  be  satisfied. 

But  this  we  trust  is  never  the  case  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  higher  objects  in  view  and  greater 
ends  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  at  these  meetings  that  aid 
and  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  but  just 
commenced,  and  are  not  much  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  here  that  friendship  is 
formed  among  those  who  are  of  one  mind,  and  have  one 
common  object  in  view.  It  is  here  that  encouragements 
are  offered,  information  given,  and  the  spirits  refreshed  ; 
which  enables  them  to  proceed  in  this  good  work.  It  is 
here,  that  by  free  and  social  intercourse,  the  mind  is 
improved  and  the  heart  made  better. 
.  The   teacher   will   not  forget  that  punctuality  is  an 
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important  duty.  The  faithful  performance  of  which 
indicates  at  once,  interest,  pleasure,  and  regard  to  duty. 
Interest  in  the  school,  pleasure  in  meeting  his  pupils, 
and  regard  to  the  force  of  example.  Sufficient  it  is  to 
say  of  this  duty,  that  it  is  in  vain  we  tell  the  children 
to  come  at  the  appointed  hour,  if  they  iSnd  not  their 
teacher  there  to  meet  them.  In  vain  we  tell  them  of  the 
pleasure  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  attending  the  Sunday 
school,  if  they  find  us  slow  in  coming  there.  In  vain  we 
recall  to  their  minds  their  little  hymn, 

"  The  clock  has  struck,  J  must  not  stay," 

if  when  it  shall  have  struck  we^are  tardy.  No— we  must 
be  found  there  when  the  clock  strikes,  and  when  the 
school  should  commence,  and  then  only  can  we  say  that 
we  are  punctual. 

I  need  but  allude  to  the  necessity  of  a  correct  example 
at  all  timesj  That  silent  but  effectual  method  of  im- 
pressing the  young  mind  and  of  inducing  it  to  love  and 
admire  our  instruction,  by  witnessing  its  effects  upon 
ourselves. 

These  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher.  Say  not  that  they  are  many  and  that  you 
cannot  give  attention  to  them ;  that  they  are  arduous  and 
incur  too  great  a  responsibility,  till  you  have  considered 
the  result  of  these  exertions  when  faithfully  applied. 
Tell  me  where  can  you  learn  more?  where  can  you  do 
more  good?  where  is  the  field  for  greater  usefulness? 
T^l  n^e^if  you  should  accomplish  but  part  of  what  you 
vay  in  these  schools,  if  you  would  not  be  amply  rewarded 
for  all  the  sacrifice  and  exertion  it  may  cost  you  ?    If 
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pne  child  througl^  your  instruiHeQtalky  shoqld  be  turned 
from  the  path  Qf  ^yil — if  one  heart  sihould  he  oamfinfted 
by  you-^if  one  truth  shoulcl  be  called  to  ?nipd  in  aft«r 
years,  which  you  had  iippaUedt  and  affe.ol  the  life^^if  o^e 
solitary  being  should  have  sunk  to  re^t  in  peaoe  by  yaiv 
advice  and  consolation,  say,  would  it.  not  be  a  glorious 
reward  ?  Oh,  yes  it  would.  If  then  to  do  good,  to  ioA- 
prove  the  talents  given  you  by  imparting  them  tQ  Qthera* 
ts  your  desire,  become  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  aQd 
strive  to  perform  every  duty.  If  encourageruent  is  needed^ 
consider  how  much  you  have  received,  of  which  many  of 
your  fellow  men  are  deprived.  Carry  back  your  mind  to 
the  days  of  i^our  childhood  and  youth,  when  your  in^t 
topgue  was  first  taught  to  Hsp  with  all  the  care  of  mater- 
Qal  affection,  the  simple  truths  of  our  religion ;  when 
you  were  first  taught  to  bend  your  infant  knee  in  prayer, 
•tnd  direct  your  aspirations  to  a  Being  alt  perfbet  and 
benevolent;  when  with  assiduous  care  was  first  sewn 
i<l  your  tender  mind  those  seeds  of  virtue  which  have 
been  the  source  of  such  rich  blessings  to  yourself  and 
usefulness  to  others ;  to  the  time  when  your  years  of 
helplessness  were  watched  with  anxiety ;  when  you 
were  assisted  to  develope  your  infant  faculties  with  un- 
tiring patience,  and  your  welfare  was  oonsutled  witli 
unequalled  solicitude.  Garry  back  your  mind  to  moFe 
advanced  periods,— rto  those,  which  you  have  often  en- 
joyed aod  are  still  frequently  enjoying,  when  in  retirement 
and  meditation  on  the  Word  of  truth,  you  have  feund 
that  assistance  which  enabled  you  to  go  forth  fata  the 
world,  better  prepared  to  overcome  its  temptations; 
when,  like  the  Psalmist  of  old,  yeu  longed  lor  the  wings 
of  a  dove,  that  you  might  flee  away  and  be   at  vest^. 
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Carry  l^ck  your  mipd  to  tbea^  peiioclf  of  your  life»  9ni 
IKieiiditate  upoQ  thein  egain,  nod  thep  come  forth  with  the 
gtorioua  9ua  on  the  morning  of  that  day  of  saored  r«9l» 
aad  pour  forth  your  gratitudQ»  impart  your  pious  feeling9 
iato  the  hearts  of  some  of  these  little  ones  in  the  Sundaj 
$chool^  who  through  your  inatruiQcntality  perhaps^  may 
be  trained  not  only  for  bappinesa  here,  but  for  nereT 
QiOding  fi^licity  beyond  the  grav^.  G« 
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A  PART  of  Dr  Channing's  Serfflon,  on  *'  the  Duties  of 
Children/'  was  read  some  time  since  in  one  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  in  this  city.  The  children  generally  seemed 
much  impressed,  and  listened  to  it  with  attention.  A 
short  time  after,  a  teacher  in  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  the 
children  under  her  care,  was  informed  by  the  mother 
of  one  of  them  that  a  very  great  change  had  been 
efiected,  as  she  trusted,  in  the  character  of  her  daughter. 
The  girl  had  not  formerly  been  strictly  obedient  to  her 
parents.  But»  a  few  days  aifter  the  reading  of  the  sermon 
mentioned  above,  the  mother  remarked  that  she  had 
been  very  dutiful,  very  prompt  to  perform  all  that  she  was 
desired  to  do, — that  she  had  not  ouce  disobliged  her  for 
several  days.     She  inquired  the  reason  of  this  change. 

The  girl  replied, — *'0,  mother,  last  Sunday  Mr  

read  to  us  a  sermon  that  told  us  how  good  our  parents 
have  been  to  us,  how  much  they  have  done  and  are  con- 
stantly doing  for  us ;  how  they  took  care  of  us  when  we 
could  not  take  care  of  ourselves, — and  what  we  owed 
them  in  return  for  all  this  kindness  and  love,  for  all  their 
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endeavors  to  teach  us  to  be  good  and  to  make  us  happy. 
And  I  determined,  when  I  thought  it  over,  after  I  got 
home,  that  I  would  never  again  grieve  yon  by  my  ill 
conduct,  that  I  would  always  try  to  obey  you  in  all  that 

you  wished  me  to  do,  or  not  to  do  ;  for  Mr told  us, 

also,  that  our  parents  knew  better  what  was  right  for  us 
than  we  possibly  could  know  ourselves." 

I  of  course  have  not  given  a  very  exact  relation  of  this 
circumstance ;  but  it  is  correct  in  its  general  features ; 
and  is  an  encouragement  to  teachers  to  go  on  in  their 
''labor  of  love."  M. 

Boston,  Jan,  8th,  1828. 
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[From  the  Rer.  Dr.  Barker's  Address.] 

With  respect  to  the  manner  of  administering  instruc- 
tion, permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  you  have  a  most 
perfect  pattern  in  the  example  of  Christ.  You  have  also 
in  his  practical  character  a  most  lovely  exhibition  of  the 
nature  of  that  goodness,  which  the  gospel  would  produce. 
You  behold  him  seizing  every  incident  in  life,  and  every 
object  of  nature,  which  could  be  advantageously  employ- 
ed, to  give  interest  and  impression  to  his  teachings.  He 
likewise  employs  in  his  inimitable  parables  a  mode  of 
instruction,  which  brings  religious  truth  before  men, 
clothed  in  a  visible  form.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
the  modes  of  preaching,  adopted  by  the  most  exalted 
minds,  are  not  defective,  considered  as  the  means  of 
giving  impression  to  religious  truth.  The  truth  may  be 
stated,  and  this  may  be  done  plainly  and  forcibly ;  but  is 
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it  not  often  done  in  a  manner  too  purely  intellectual  ? 
Do  not  individuals  often  fall  into  the  same  error  in  their 
modes  of  lepresenting   religious  subjects  to  their  own 
minds  ?     I  feel  a  strong  persuasion,  that  we  are  so  earthly 
in  our   nature,  that  in  order  to  render  the  instructions 
of  religion  moving,  we  must  give  to  them  a  form  which 
will  connect  them  with  our  senses  and  affections,  as  well 
as  with  our  intellect.     If  we  wish  to  represent  impressive- 
ly the  character  of  God,  we  draw  a  picture  of  a  parent, 
and  contemplate  the  picture,  rather  than  the  abstract  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.     The  imagination  and  the  affections 
are  operated  upon,  and  stimulate  the  understanding.  The 
springs  of  moral  action  are  touched.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  almost  every  subject  of  religious  instruction.     If 
this  consideration  be  neglected,  though  our  speculations 
may  be  very  accurate  and  refined,  our  hearts  will  be  cold 
and  our  lives  barren.     These   remarks,  if  they  have  any 
force,  apply  particularly  to  instructions,  given  to  children, 
wliose  habits  are  very  intimately  connected  with  their  sen- 
sations, and  whose  minds  are  with  difficulty  made  to   re* 
ceive  truth  in  an  unembodied  form.     Imitate,  therefore, 
the  impressive  manner  of  the  Teacher  from  heaven.  Make 
the  incidents  of  life,  and  the  objects  of  nature  administer 
assistance  in  impressing  the  truths  of  the  gospel.     Con- 
descend to  collect  and  occasionally  to  tell  such  incidents, 
as  may  have  the  same  kind  of  effect,  as  had  the  Saviour's 
parables.     You  will  thus  not  only  give  interest  to  your 
instructions  ;    but  you  will  connect  religious  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  the  children  with  objects,  and  incidents 
most  familiar  to   them ;  and  make  christian  truth  their 
daily  bread,  rather  than  a  medicine  occasionally  to  be  ad-* 
ministered*  / 
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Orioinal  Morai.  Tales.    Vols.  I  and  II.    Bowles  &  Dearboro. 
1828. 

In  the  popular  system  of  education  the  understanding 
is  constantly  employed  while  the  heart  is  lefl  vacant  and 
the  hands  idle.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  in- 
struction of  girls.  There  are  too  many  young  ladies 
among  us  who  have  been  taught  the  common  and  even 
the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  furnished  with  ex- 
pensive and  useless  accomplishments,  who  enter  upon 
the  arduous  duties  of  domestic  life  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  christian  duty  or  even  those 
elements  of  household  management  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  fireside. 

Young  men  generally  find  the  means  of  physical 
developement  in  active  sports  of  their  own,  but  they  are 
too  frequently  brought  up  in  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
moral  education. 

The  series  of  tales  before  us  is  intended  to  furnish  a 
means  of  remedying  this  important  defect,  and  we  know 
of  none  so  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  writers 
appear  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  importance  of 
preparing  children  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  of  life  with  a  continual  sense  of  their  dependence 
on  the  Divine  care  and  responsibility  to  the  Divine  Arbiter. 

The  shorter  stories  are  told  with  the  view  of  impress- 
ing some  single  important  truth,  or  showing  the  propriety 
of  some  particular  line  of  conduct.  The  longer  ones 
inculcate  the  benefit  of  a  good,  or  the  ruin  resulting  from 
an  evil  course  of  behaviour.  They  are  generally  enough 
diversified  with  incidents  to  keep  up  a  lively  interest,  and 
the  style  is  characterized  by  that  clearness  and  simplicity 
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80  absolutely  neeessarj  in  books  addressed  to  the  yonngi 
and  yet  so  frequently  neglected  by  those  who  write  pro- 
fessedly for  their  instruction.  The  characters  introduced 
are  usually  in  the  middle  station  of  life,  although  there 
are  suitable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  scene  is 
almost  invariably  in  our  own  country.  American  cus^ 
tomsy  institutions,  habits  and  prepossessions  are  recog- 
nised ;  and  the  whole  costume,  to  apjdy  the  word  in  its 
most  enlarged  sense,  is  natire. 

To  many  persons  this  last  may  seem  a  trivial  conside- 
raticHi,  but  we  confess,  that  to  us  it  does  not  appear  so. 
The  English  works  for  children,  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  use  exclusively,  always  have  more  or  less 
of  strangeness  to  the  young  American  reader,  from  the 
circumstance  that  ranks,  habits  and  opinions  are  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves,  which  are,  and  for  ever 
must  be,  utterly  foreign  to  us.  In  a  book  which  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  direct  practical  lessons  of  warning  and 
example,  this  is  no  small  deficiency.  It  must  frequently 
impair,  and  sometimes  entirely  prevent  their  utility. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  render  a  large 
portion  of  the  foreign  juvenile  publications  which  are 
GOQtittually  republished  here,  utterly  useless  in  a  practical 
point  of  view.  Society  here  is  constituted  on  principles 
radically  different  from  those  which  support  the  heredi- 
tary distinctions  of  England  and  France.  The  modes  of 
education  are  not  the  same,  and  they  ought  to  differ  more 
than  they  do  at  present.  Many  abuses  and  absurdities 
received  from  the  old  world  retain  their  places  here 
through  the  influence  of  the  books  which  we  are  so  eager 
to  republish,  and  many  errors  in  moral  and  intellectual 
education,  we  have  no   hesitation  in  saying,  are  even 
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gaining  ground  through  the  influence  of  juvenile  books* 
The  injury  which  is  done  in  this  country  by  the  diffusion 
of  juvenile  books  inculcating  false  doctrines  in  religion, 
to  name  no  other  subject,  is  incalculably  great,  and  if  not 
counteracted  will  be  sensibly  felt  in  society  at  some  future 
day. 

In  these  circumstances  of  the  community,  we  cannot 
but  regard  it  as  peculiarly  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
virtue  and  religion,  that  a  series  of  publications  has  been 
begun  for  the  special  purpose  of  supplying  this  acknow- 
ledged deficiency  in  our  national  literature,  and  furnishing- 
an  auxiliary  to  sound  moral  and  intellectual  education. 

The  tales  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  series  are  the 
productions  of  several  writers,  among  whom  we  are  happy 
to  recognise  the  gifted  author  of  "  Evenings  in  New 
England,*'  whose  success  in  what  is  generally  considered 
a  higher  effort  of  genius,  does  not  prevent  her  from  de- 
voting a  portion  of  her  valuable  time  to  the  improvement 
of  the  young  of  her  own  sex.  *'  Emily  Parker,"  the  only 
tale  in  these  volumes  from  her  pen,  furnishes  an  invalua- 
ble lesson  for  young  ladies  who  have  arrived  at  that  sus* 
ceptible  age  when  the  character  is  forming,  and  when  the 
momentous  question  is  to  be  determined,  whether  decision 
of  purpose  shall  be  its  governing  principle,  or  it  shall 
become  the  sport  of  fashion  and  surrounding  examples 
and  circumstances.  "  Sophia  Morton  "  is  the  production 
oCanother  writer,  whose  talents  for  this  species  of  writing 
are  certainly  of  a  high  order.  It  is  written  with  uncom- 
mon spirit.  The  dialogue  is  well  supported,  and  perfectly 
natural,  and  the  necessity  of  industrious  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  common  domestic  duties  could  scarcely  be 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  incidents  which  it  so 
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Strikingly  relates.  *'  Self  Conquest "  is  one  of  the  best 
moral  tales  we  have  seen.  The  lesson  which  it  incul- 
cates is  indicated  by  the  title.  The  story  is  interesting 
and  the  style  perfectly  suited  to  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  the  story  is  intended. 

The  shorter  stories  are  characterized  by  a  certain 
naivete  in  the  style  of  narrative,  which  is  peculiarly  taking 
with  children,  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  religious  in- 
struction which  they  contain,  home  to  their  readers'  hearts. 

We  hope  the  writers,  who  contribute  to  this  series  of 
tales,  will  continue  to  study  the  philosophy  of  mind,  not 
in  books  merely,  but  in  the  actions  and  language  of 
children  in  their  unguarded  and  playful  moments,  as  the 
most  celebrated  painters  have  studied  their  bright  faces, 
unscathed  by  passion,  when  about  to  attempt  the  delinea^ 
tion  of  celestial  purity  and  innocence.  This  practice  will 
disclose  the  usual  current  of  their  ideas,  and  the  avenues 
to  their  affections,  and  while  it  will  direct  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  religious  instruction,  it  will  impart  to 
the  style,  an  ingenuousness  and  ease  which  cannot  fail  to 
win  its  way  to  all  hearts. 

We  cordially  recommend  the  whole  series  to  parents, 
and  more  particularly  to  those  who  are  Arming  parish 
and  Sunday  school  libraries.  ^ 
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Sdbbaih  Sehoola^The  number  of  Sabbath  Schools  In  connexion 
with  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  is  2,600.  These  are 
taught  by  24,S07  teachers,  and  contain  174,191  scholars. 
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Income  of  Benevolent  Societies.^  Americ2in  Sunday  School  Uoion. 

(including  $14,000  for  the  Society's  house.)  42,000  00 
American  Education  Society,  (of  which  $23,446  87  to 

permanent  fund,)            ....  38,347  27 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York,              .            .  30,413  OT 

American  Home  Mssionary  Society,^       .            .  18,140  76 

American  Colonization  Society,  •  .  .  16,963  87 
American  Tract  Society » Boston,  $10,205  40,  of  which 

$5,640  99  weriB  paid'  to  the  Sbcfety  at  New  York, 

balance,         .                        ....  4,664  41 

Presbyterian  Education  Society,  about                    .  -  8,000  00* 

Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,      .            .            .  6,216  65 

Reformed  Dutch  Missionary  Society,          .            .  3,528  24 

Western  Domestii:  Missionary  Society,             .            .  2,577  68 

Prison  Disciplme  Society,                .            .            .  2,238  18 

Receipts  in  the  year  terminating  in  1827,        .  $236,853  20 

Receipts  in  the  year  previous,         .  .  .         130,623  50 

Increase  of  receipts,  .  .  $106,229  70 

Lectures'  on  PaZeatinc— Rev;  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  of  this  city,  pro- 
poses to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Greography  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  Bible,  illustrated  with  Maps — His  object  is  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  encouragement  of  the  Theological  School  at  Cam- 
bridge— The  whole  profits  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  towards 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  Scholarship  in  that  Institution. 

The  Lectures  will  be  given  at  the  Hall  of  the  Atheneum,  on  Thurs- 
day Evenings.  ^ 

Hanover  StreehChurch, — ^A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published 
in  this  city,  entitled  '*  The  recent  Attempt  to  defeat  the  Constitutional 
Provisions  in  Favor  of  Religious  Freedom,  considered  in  Reference  to 
the  Trust  Conveyances  of  the  Hanover  street  Church ;  by  a  Lay- 
man."— We  refrain  at  this  time  Ixom  making  any  further  remarks  upon 
this  pamphlet,  than  merely  stating  our  conviction  that  it  places  in  their 
proper  light  the  means  which  have  been  resorted  to,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  "  trust  conveyances,'*  in  Hanover  Street  Church,  of  re- 
straining  reUgunu  Uberiy, — We  hope  an  extensive  circulation  or 
-ibis  pamphlet  will  enable  the  public  to  become  ful|y  acquainted  witk 
every  thing  in  relation  to  the  matter.  ^^. 
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THE   PROPER   UNITY  OF  JESUS. 

[Continued  from  page  70.] 

On  the  scheme  of  a  double  nature  in  our  Lord,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  any  thing  whatever  by  any  declara- 
ti(ms  he  has  made  respecting  himself,  or  which  the  sacred 
writers  have  made  ccmcerning  him.  The  same  proposi- 
tions are  thus  both  true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  Even 
if  Jesus  in  the  most  solemn  manner  had  disclaimed  divi- 
nity, saying  in  terms  '^  I  am  not  God,"  the  Trinitarian 
could  still,  with  equal  propriety  as  now,  reply  that  the  de- 
nial respected  solely  his  humanity,  which  is  indeed  not 
divine.  For,  just  consider,  how  near  the  language  A 
Jesus  on  many  occasions  actually  does  come,  to  such  a 
denial.  **  I  live  by  the  Father."  But  God  is  self-existent 
and  independent.  *'  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself." 
All  things  are  possible  with  God.  ''  The  glory  which 
thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them,"  saith  Jesus  in  his 
prayer  to  the  Father.  "  My  glory  will  I  no^give  to  ano- 
ther," saith  God.  But  why  should  we  multiply  quotations  ? 
There  is  not  one  attribute  peculiar  to  the  Supreme  Being 
which  his  Son  did  not  plainly  disclaim  ;  not  qualifying 
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his  disclaimer  by  adding,  '  this  I  speak  as  a  roan/  but 
expressing  himself  in  such  terms  as  he  must  have  employ- 
ed, had  he  designed  to  make  his  denial  positive  and  uni- 
versal. *'  All  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me,  are 
of  thee"  *' My  Father  is  greater  than  all; — is  greater 
than  /."     Can  language  be  more  decided  1 

We  proceed  now  with  the  course  of  remarks  begun  in 
our  last  number.  We  there  stated  that  numerous  in- . 
stances  occur,  of  passages  in  which  Christ  speaks,  or  is 
spoken  of,  in  his  highest  character,  and  in  his  whole  person, 
yet  so  as  to  denote  his  subjection  to  a  higher  power,  and 
dependence  on  another's  will.  The  two  first  which  we 
select  are  put  together,  though  not  uttered  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  are  both  alike  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  present  question,  and  both  strikingly  shew  the  fallacy 
of  the  theory  of  a  double  nature. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  James  and  John  with  their  mo- 
ther came  to  Jesus  *'  worshipping  him,"  and  desiring  that 
he  would  grant^hem  **  to  sit,  one  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  his  left,  in  his  kingdom."     He  replied  **  To 
sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine  to  give, 
but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  oT 
my  Father."     Again,  when  the  disciples  were  assembled 
in  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended,  they  asked  him, 
saying, ''  Lord  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  1 "    He  answered,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his 
oton  power."     These  answers  are  precisely  such  as  Christ 
must  have  made,  were  he  only  what  we  believe  him  to 
have  been.     But  if  he  were  indeed  God,  they  are  irrecon- 
cileable  with  his  character,  and  without  any  explanation 
which  can  make  them  consistent  with  truth  and  propriety. 
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US  far  as  we  can  see.  Is  it  said  that  Jesus  spoke  only  as 
a  man  on  these  occasions  1  We  rejoin,  by  observing  that 
it  was  not  to  him  as  a  human  being,  their  friend  and  as- 
sociate, but  to  him  as  tJie  Christy  that  the  questions  were 
addressed.  He  knew  this.  They  had  no  expectations 
from  him  of  the  kind  implied  here,  bu^.  as  they  believed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah.  They  would  apply  his  answer 
to  his  official  character.  They  must  have  understood  him 
to  say,  that  as  the  Christ  even,  he  had  no  power  of  him- 
self to  confer  dignities  on  his  adherents,  and  that  the 
Father  only  knew  the  time  when  the  kingdom  should  be 
restored  to  Israel.  His  answers,  then,  left  them  in  a  very 
important  mistake  about  his  power  and  authority  as  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  if  he  were  equal  to  the  Father.  Cer- 
tainly there  was  no  reason  why  he  should,  a  few  moments 
only  before  his  ascension,  use  such  language  as  naturally 
led  those  he  addressed,  the  whole  company  of  Apostles, 
to  conceive  of  his  knowledge  and  power  as  limited  and 
inferior  to  the  divine,  in  case  he  was  divine.  It  was  im- 
mediately to  become  their  duty,  if  it  was  not  then,  to 
adore  him  as  God.  But  his  last  words  to  them,  if  they 
have  any  meaning,  tend  to  impress  the  idea  that  his  Fa- 
ther was  alone  acquainted  with  the  period  of  an  event, 
to  them  unspeakably  interesting.  Suppose  their  curiosity 
to  have  merited  a  rebuke,  or  needed  to  be  checked.  Yet 
could  Jesus  not  have  done  this  without  also  deceiving 
them,  leaving  them  not  only  ignorant,  but  very  seriously 
mistaken ;  and  that  on  a  point  so  essential  as  his  own 
power  and  divinity  ?  It  must  not  be  pretended  that  by 
"  the  Father  "  here,  our  Lord  designs  God,  without  the 
Trinitarian  distinctions.  He  had  uniformly  employed 
that  term  to  denote  God  as  distinguished  from  *'  the  Son." 
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A  little  while  before  he  had  said  *'  I  ascend  unto  my  Fa- 
ther and  your  Father, — ^my  God  and  your  God."  His 
actual  ascension  at  that  moment  would  remind  them  of 
these  words,  and  we  think  the  Apostles  must  necessarily 
have  understood  the  same  being  and  person,  by  the  Fa- 
ther, in  each  instance. 

In  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  15th  chapter,  at 
the  24th  verse,  we  read  as  follows  :  ''  Then  cometh  the 
end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority  and  power ;  for  he  hath  put  all 
things  under  his  feet ;  but — it  is  manifest  he  is  excepted, 
which  did  put  all  things  under  him  :  and  when  all  things 
shall'  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  be 
subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  It  is  plain  that  Christ  is  here  spoken 
of  in  his  highest  character,  that  which  he  retains  while 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Com- 
pare Ephesians  i.  15—23,  and  Philippians  ii.  8 — 11. 
But  he  is  also  as  clearly  distinguished  from  God  who  gave 
him  his  dominion  as  a  reward  for  his  obedience  unto 
death,  and  is  represented  as  even  in  his  kingdom  a  sub- 
ject to  his  Father ;  to  whom  at  last  he  shall  deliver  up 
his  own  sceptre ;  precisely  as  a  vicegerent  under  a  human 
sovereign,  returns  to  his  subjection,  when  his  appointed 
term  of  dominion  has  expired. 

How  are  such  passages  as  those  just  cited,  explained 
by  Trinitarians  ?  The  Rev.  Mr  Cornelius  observes,  in 
his  sermon  on  the  Trinity,  that  "  Christ  in  his  complex 
character  of  God  and  man,  is  invested  by  his  Father 
with  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  is  said  to  receive  from 
him  a  kingdom  and  authority  to  govern  the  universe.'' 
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See  page  31.  Professor  Storr  speaks  of  Christ's  "  relin- 
quishing  for  a  season  the  enjoyment  of  the  dignity  of  his 
nature ; — -purcJumng  to  himself  the  right  and  power  to 
araii  himself  of  his  greenness  in  the  salvation  of  his 
brethren  ; — ^which  salvation  was  the  reward  of  his  obe- 
dience, but  because  in  consequence  of  his  original  union 
with  the  Godhead  he  was  incapable  of  any  increase  of 
personal  happiness,  it  could  be  conferred  on  us."  See 
Biblical  Theology,  2d  vol.  pp.  171,  189.  Professor 
Stuart  asks,  **  Why  may  not  he  have  veiled  his  glories  for 
a  time  in  the  incarnate  Saviour  ?  "  And  again  he  re- 
marks, "  He  who  was  in  the  condition  of  God,  and  equal 
with  God,  made  himself  of  no  reputation.''  Once  more 
be  inquires,  '*  Is  it  still  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  same 
person  could  at  one  time  be  called  God  and  have  ever- 
lasting dominion  ascribed  to  him,  who  the  next  moment 
calls  Jehovah  Ms  God  ?  " — Letters  to  Channing,  2d  ed. 
pp.  €5  and  97. 

To  these  sentiments  we  may  reasonably  object,  and  the 
objection  can  never  be  removed,  that  God  cannot  veil  his 
perfections,  in  the  sense  of  not  fully  exercising  them. 
He  is  as  incapable  of  relinquishing  his  dignity  for  a 
season,  as  of  ceasing,  a  little  while,  to  be  divine. 
Wherever  God  is,  incarnate  or  purely  spiritual,  he  must 
be  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  his  perfections  every  mo- 
ment ;  for  every  moment  a  universe  hangs  suspended  on 
him,  and  requires  his  ceaseless  energy  to  preserve  it  in 
being.  If  God  was  so  united  to  Jesus  as  to  make  one 
person  with  him,  then  was  Jesus  always  possessed  of 
absolute  perfection,  he  could  neither  need  nor  receive 
any  thing,  and  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  his  being  invested  with 
dominion,  put  into  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  universe, 
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purchasing  a  right  and  a  power  to  arail  himself  of  his 
greatness,  when,  by  his  very  nature  and  being,  he  had 
already  entire  sovereignty  and  indefeasiUe  right  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  We  may  not  say, — God  divested 
himself  of  his  attributes ; — nor  ought  we  to  say, — God 
was  invested  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  what  those  attri- 
butes imply.  Does  any  man  really  believe  that  the 
immutable  Deity  could  '*  humble  himself"  to  a  condition 
lower  than  divine?  It  is  impossible.  And  therefore 
Christ,  who  e^ui?  humble  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  com- 
mon and  a  very  poor  man,  could  never  have  been  the 
same  person  who  has  said, "  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not." 
Mr  Stuart  has  remarked  that  "when  necessary, 
power  and  authority  infinitely  above  human,  were  dis- 
played ;  when  otherwise,  the  human  nature,  (of  Christ,) 
sympathized  and  suffered  like  that  of  other  men." — ^p.  49. 
J.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.  says  that  whatever  communication  of 
supernatural  qualities,  powers,  or  enjoyments  was  made 
by  the  indwelling  Divinity  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  was 
made  in  various  degrees,  and  on  successive  occasions.'' 
Scripture  Testimony  of  tJie  Messiah,  vol.  2,  jp.  340. 
Now  what  does  this  imply,  but  that  there  were  some 
intervals  when  Christ  was  not  divine,  that  it  was  only 
when  necessary  that  he  was  God,  being  at  all  other  times 
like  other  men.  For  if  it  mean  that  Christ  was  always 
God,  though  he  did  not  always  put  forth  the  energy  or 
exhibit  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  he  possessed,  we  must 
inquire  how  long  the  universe  could  subsist  while  its 
Preserver  was  thus  lying  by  in  a  state  of  partial  inac- 
tivity ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  can  a  person  remain 
Uways  the  same,  and  yet  at  intervals  have  only  a  part  of 
he  power  and  wisdom  he  at  other  times  exercises ;  how 
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can  the  same  being  be  God  to-day  and  only  man  to-mor- 
row ?     Let  not  the  supposed  personal  identity  of  God 
and  Jesus  be  lost  sight  of^  and  then  say  if  the  same 
person  can  now  agonize  as  a  sufferer  and  a  moment 
hence  be  iocapable  of  suffering  ;  or  if  the  same  person 
can  suffer  and  not  be  capable  of  suffering  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ?     Either  there  is  a  "  personal  oneness  '*  be- 
tween deity  and  humanity,  or  there  is  not.     If  there  is, 
then  that,  which  is  essential  to  constitute  a  person,  as 
consciousness,  will,  &c.  must  be  common  to  both,  just 
as  all  other  persons  have  an  individual  consciousness, 
one  will,  d&c.     In  that  case  there  can  nothing  happen  to 
the  complex  person  Godnman^  of  which  the  tolioU  person 
shall  not  be  alike  and  at  one  time  conscious.     But  if  the 
personality  of  the  Mediator  be  such,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  to  the  human  part,  and  a  distinct 
consciousness  to  the  divine  part  of  the  person,  two 
separate  minds  and  wills,  where  is  the  difference  between 
such  a  person,  so  constituted,  and  two  different  persons, 
two  separate   beings  1     The  union  is  no  union  where 
there  is  no  participation,  where  one  part  may  even  die 
and  the  other  not  be  conscious  of  it.     There  is  left  us 
then,  no  more  than  what  every  Unitarian  admits,  that 
Grod  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
when  necessary,  divine  power  and  wisdom  were  mani- 
fested through  his  agency.     A  personal  oneness  without 
a  common  consciousness  is  impossible.     But  a  common 
consciousness  would  imply  that  the  divine  part  felt  what 
the  human  endured.   This  could  not  be.    There  remains 
only  the  supposition  that  God  and  Jesus  had  two  con- 
sciousnesses, in  other  words  two  minds ;  and  what  more 
would  there  be  wanting  to  make  them  two  distinct  intel- 
ligences,— two  separate  beings  1 
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The  doctrine  of  a  double  nature  in  Christ,  assumes 
that  whatever  was  done  by  him  properly  divine,  was  done 
by  that  part  of  himself  which  was  divine,  in  other  words, 
by  '*  God  the  Son,''*  the  second  distinction  in  the  Trinity. 
It  is  never  pretended  that  the  other  distinctions  were  in 
personal  union  with  a  man.  The  Father  did  not  become 
incarnate^  nor  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the  Son,  '*  God 
the  Word,''  who  became  man.  .See  Bibl,  Theol.  2dvoL 
p.  154.  Now  our  Lord  expressly  declares  that  his  mira- 
cles  were  done  by  the  Father.  The  Son,  he  also  de- 
clares, can  do  nothing  of  himself.  Throughout  the  New 
Testament  there  is  no  instance  in  which  Christ's  works, 
or  doctrine  are  attributed  to  any  other  than  the  Father. 
How  is  this?  Was  it  necessary,  notwithstanding  his 
personal  oneness  with  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity, 
that  the  Father  should  empower  him,  teach  him,  sustain 
him  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  the  Spirit  should  be  poured 
out  upon  him  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Deity  in  person 
was  so  united  to,  him  as  to  constitute  one  and  the  same 
being  with  him  ?  Was  it  necessary  for  the  Father  to  send 
him  aid  and  comfort  during  his  agony  in  the  garden,  if 
that  God  to  whom  he  then  prayed,  and  who,  he  feared, 
had  forsaken  him,  was  even  then  part  of  his  own  person  1 

In  humble  prayer,  our  blessed  Lord  once  exclaimed  '*  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  1 "  "  Fa- 
ther, glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee.** 
And  Paul  says  of  himself,  *'  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  Apostles  Peter  and 
John  in  a  prayer  recorded  at  length,  express  themselves 
thus :  "  Lord  thou  art  God,  who  hast  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is ; — against  thy  holy 
servant  Jesus,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  with  the 
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Gentiles  and  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  to- 
gether." All  men  are  also  taught  when  they  pray,  to  ad- 
dress the  Father,  being  assured  that  the  true  worshippers 
worship  the  Father.  But  Trinitarians  affirm,  that  Jesus 
is  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  ^*  He  is  now  in  heaven, 
where  he  will  eternally  exercise  the  privilege  of  govern- 
ing all  things  by  divine  power."  Bibl  Theol  p.  175, 2rf 
Vol.  "  When  Christ  is  presented  as  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  participating  in 
divine  sovereignty."  Morus*  Dissert,  de  Discrim,  sensus. 
But  do  the  Scriptures  warrant  this  ?  He  who  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  €rod  is  one  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  who  hath  declared,  "  To  him  that  overcometh 
win  I  grant  to  sit  mth  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also 
overcome  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne. 
To  him  will  I  give  power,  even  as  I  received  of  my 
Father."  Shall  we  say  that  he  who  ruleth  the  universe 
was  once  a  dead  man  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  ?  >  Shall  we  say  that  this  dominion  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  privilege  to  be  won  by  obedience  as  was  the  glory  of 
Christ,  and  to  be  shared  among  several  ?  If  the  Media- 
tor be  the  only  Potentate,  his  person  includes  not  the 
Father  or  Spirit,  and  where  then  are  they  to  have  domin- 
ibn  ?     Are  they  too  subject  to  the  Son  ? 

That  dominion  which  Jesus  indeed  possesses  is  of  ano- 
ther kind  ;  his  throne  is  not  that  of  the  universe.  It  is  a 
.dominion  over  the  spiritual  society,  the  Church,  composed 
of  "  all  things  which  he  hath  reconciled  unto  the  Fathei:, 
whether  they  be  things  in  heaven,  or  things  on  earth, 
and  you  who  were  sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in 
your  mind  by  wicked  works."  Colossians  i.  20,  2 1 ,  and 
context.  Compare  also  che^,  ii.  10,  15,  and  Ephes,  u 
10.  ii,  5,  6, 10.  iii.  9, 10. 
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We  have  room  for  little  nioi%.     But  may  we  not  ask, 
what  advantage  is  gained  by  the  theory  of  a  double  nature  ? 
Does  it  make  Jesus  a  teacher  more  worthy  of  our  reli- 
ance ?     No.    He  whom  God  hath  sent  speaketh  the  words 
of  God.     Jesus  says  of  himself,  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  mam 
that  hath  told  you  the  truth  which  I  have  heard  of  God. 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life.     He  that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words.     As 
the  Father  hath  taught  me^  even  so  I  speak. — All  this 
Unitarians  receive,  and  they  feel  that  Jesus  has  all  the 
claims  of  a  divine  teacher  and  messenger,  and  is  to  be 
obeyed  as  implicitly  as  if  he  were  God  himself,  personally 
instructing  mankind.     What  more  than  divine  authority 
can  his  doctrines  have  ?     Do  we  gain  any  thing  to  our 
Lord's  character  by  this  theory.     Surely  not.     For  we 
look  up  to  him  as  a  sinless  being,  a  spotless  example  of 
the  highest  possible  virtue; — can  our  brethren  legard 
him  as  more  perfect  ?     Are  the  miracles  of  Jesus  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  by  those  who  deny  the  double  na- 
ture ?     What  are  they  on  any  hypothesis,  but  works  of 
a  divine  power,  and  evidences  of  a  divine  commission  ? 
Our  Lord's  miracles  were  none  the  less  important  because 
God  wrought  them  by  him  instead  of  their  being  wrought 
by  him,  being  God.     The  resurrection*  judgment,  and 
retributory  state  are  in  like  manner  unaffected  by  this«» 
theory  of  two  natures.     It  is  really  a  matter  quite  unim- 
portant whether  we  adopt  or  reject  it,  so  far  as  these  are 
concerned,     Accordingly,  Trinitarians  found  its  whole 
importance  upon  its  relation  to  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  to 
divine  worship,     And  even  here,  can  any  man  deny  that 
he  who  *  when  he  prayeth'  says  ■  Our  Father'  is  address- 
\ng  the  true  object  1    Or  will  any  one  pretend  that  he 
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who  so  believeth  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  as  himself 
to  die  unto  sin  and  live  ever  after  unto  God,  has  believed 
in  vain  1 — Besides^  it  is  allowed  by  Trinitarians  that  they 
cannot  define  wherein  that  union  consists.  If  so,  can 
they  be  sure,  after  all,  that  it  is  such  as  makes  personal 
oneness  ?  They  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  than  a  union 
mthout  identity,  for  they  do  not  know  at  all  in  what  it 
consists.  No  matter  for  the  word  **  union/'  while  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  thing  for  which  it  stands.  Neither  if  we 
use  it  are  we  the  better,  nor  if  we  reject  it  are  we  the 
worse. 
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When  we  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  having  some  fixed  notions  of  religious  belief, 
conscience  next  lays  upon  us  her  injunctions  in  regard  to 
the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  we  are  to  conduct  our  in- 
quiries.    That  we  may  the  better  retain  her  dictates  in 
our  minds,  we  shall  endeavor  to  embrace  them  under 
three  principal  ones.     A   fair   and   unbiassed   state  of 
mind  ; — a^proper  sense  of  our  own  weakness  and  liability 
to  error ; — and  a  firm  though  modest  reliance  on  our  own 
understanding,  as  the  guide  and  counsellor  given  us  by 
^pod  ; — comprise  perhaps  the  most  important  requisites 
for  a  right  and  conscientious  course  of  religious  inquiry. 
A  fair  and  unbiassed  state  of  mind,  one  of  the  rarest 
endowments  of  a  christian  character,  is  also  one  of  the 
best  marks  of  a  strong  and  well-regulated  understanding. 
It  is  accompanied  and  characterized  by  a  supreme  regard 
to  truth,  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  good.     It  holds  the 
balance  with  an  unshaken  hand,  amidst  contending  opin- 
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ions.  Evidence,  place  itself  in  which  scale  it  will,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  it.  Soch  a  mind  regards  any  opinion  as  ?ala- 
able,  and  holds  it  dear,  simply  because  it  is  true,  and  not 
because  it  was  taught  in  early  life,  or  because  it  is  held 
by  the  greater  part  of  society,  or  by  respectable  men.  It 
k.  ait  any  time  ready  to  examine  its  opinions  anew,  know- 
ing that  truth  never  alters ;  and  desirous,  if  any  error 
has  been  received  and  cherished  as  truth,  at  once  to  aban- 
don it.  Such  a  mind  possesses  not  that  pride  of  intellect 
which  assures  itself  of  its  own  infallibility  by  never  chang- 
ing. It  has  overcome,  if  it  ever  felt  that  pride  of  opinion, 
or  that  weakness  of  mind,  which  cannot  face  the  charge 
of  instability. 

We  are  not  dreaming  of  the  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture. We  do  not  expect  that  such  an  imperfect  creature 
as  man  is,  will  ever  bring  his  mind  to  be  absolutely  unbi- 
assed, and  open  to  all  truth.  But  it  certainly  is  not  too 
much  to  require  that  he  should  be  continually  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  to  such  a  state.  All  men  profess  a  devout 
attachment  to  the  truth ;  but  how  few  have  the  marks  of 
a  fair  mind.  This  professed  attachment  to  the  truth  too 
often  means  only  an  attachment  to  their  own  opinions. 
For  how  few  are  they,  who  do  not  shrink  from  having 
them  examined  when  they  imagine  there  is  danger  of  their 
being  obliged  to  renounce  them.  They  love  to  hear  their 
(pinions  supported ;  but  are  glad  to  escape  from  seeing 
th^m  fairly  scrutinized. 

There  are  often  indeed  great  allowances  to  be  made 
for  the  absence  of  this  christian  grace.  Unfairness  of 
mind,  prejudice  and  bigotry  are  more  often  the  children 
of  ignorance  than  of  un.  Allow  what  we  may  for  others 
iiowever,  fcnr  ourselves  let  us  claim  no  indulgence,  but 
constantly  aim  to  attain  to  the  perfection  of  this  virtue. 
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Prom  several  causes,  we  are  prone  to  become  attached 
and  wedded  to  our  opinions  for  other  reasons  than  their 
being  true  and  valuable.     In  the  infancy  of  our  reason 
we  naturally  imbibe  and  cherish  the  religious  views  of  our 
parents,  instructers,  and  others  whom  we  have  learned  to 
revere.     At  a  maturer  period,  we  naturally  feel  a  great 
fondness  for  opinions  and  principles  which  have  had  un- 
disturbed possession  of  our  minds  longer  than  we  can  re- 
member.    We  are  also  very  apt  to  become  attached  to 
opinions  which  we  hold  in  common  with  other  men. 
There  arises  a  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  think 
alike,  which  not  only  places  each  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  rest,  but  strengthens  their  united  conviction 
of  the  truth,  value,  and  importance  of  their  common  sen- 
timents.    Men,  who  thus  have  a  community  of  belief, 
soon  come  to  feel  a  common  interest  in  defending  it. 
Each  one  considers  himself  the  champion,  not  so  much 
of  the  truth,  as  of  the  faith  of  his  party ; — he  sees  the 
frown  that  is  to  meet  him  if  he  abandons  the  common 
cause  ; — he  sees  the  smile  that  is  to  reward  him  if  he 
adheres  to  it ; — and  under  such  influences,  where  is  the 
room  for  fairness  of  mind  or  openness  to  the  truth  1  These 
circumstances  are  not  peculiar  to  any  set  of  opinions,  or  to 
any  class  of  christians.     They  belong  to  us  all,  as  imper- 
fect creatures.     We  have  to  acknowledge  that  they  who 
hold  to  our  own  views  are  as  liable  as  any  others  to  this 
illiberal  and  party  attachment  to  th^ir  own  sentiments  and 
to  each  other.     In  proportion  however  as  we  are  sensible 
of  oar  danger,  let  us  be  anxious  to  guard  against  it,  by 
constantly  aiming  to  be  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  candor, 
meekness,  and  love  of  the  truth  in  its  simplicity. 

vol..  I. — ^NO.  III.  12 
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The  next  quality  of  a  right  spirit  for  rdigious  inquiry 
is  an  humble  sense  of  our  weakness  and  liability  to  error. 
Humility  and  modesty  well  become  such  creatures  as  we 
are.  Being  really  weak  and  exposed  to  error,  if  we 
imagine  ourselves  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  act  on 
that  imagination,  we  only  render  ourselves  ten-fold  more 
weak  and  exposed  to  error  than  we  are  naturally ;  where- 
as a  proper  sense  of  these  defects  might  teach  us  caution 
and  patience  in  managing  our  faculties.  Some  people 
apprehend  that  a  too  humble  estimation  of  a  man's  self 
might  sink  him  into  such  dejection  and  utter  hopeless- 
ness, as  would  unnerve  his  stoutest  efforts.  But  a  too 
humble  estimation  of  ourselves  we  do  not  ask  for ;  and  if 
nothing  more  is  meant  by  this  expression  than  a  just  sense 
of  our  native  weakness  and  liability  to  error,  we  think  it 
would  not  produce  the  dreadful  effect.  Humility  is  not 
despair ;  and  modesty  is  not  the  undervaluing  one's  self. 
Despair,  on  the  contrary,  is  commonly  the  child  of  disap* 
pointed  pride  ;  and  a  disposition  to  undervalue  ourselves 
savors  much  more  of  vanity  than  of  modesty.  Our 
natural  weakness  and  liability  to  mistake,  at  the  worst, 
exist  not  in  that  degree  that  should  lead  us  to  abjectness 
or  indifference  in  regard  to  the  use  that  we  make  of  our 
faculties.  It  must  be  something  else  than  real  humility, 
and  a  modest  estimation  of  himself,  that  can  palsy  the 
efforts  of  any  man. 

The  proper  effect  of  a  just  sense  of  our  weakness  and 
liability  to  error  is,  as  we  have  said,  to  teach  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  caution  and  patience  in  the  use  we  make  of  our 
faculties.  There  may  be  men  of  strong  minds,  who  have 
little  feeling  of  these  defects  of  their  own  nature,  and 
therefore   have  little  of  that  carefulness  and  modesty 
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which  such  humiliating  facts  are  meant  to  teach.  But 
whatever  credit  the  world  may  give  such  persons  for  inge- 
nuity and  power  of  mind,  they  cannot  receive  from  their 
consciences  that  high  praise,  which  would  he  a  source  of 
richer  satisfaction  than  the  world  can  give,  and  would 
continue  long  after  the  world  shall  have  ceased  to  be  ; — 
the  high  praise  of  having  used  rightly  their  reasoning 
powers ;  which  not  always  belongs  to  the  clearest  or  the 
profoundest  reasoner,  but  to  the  man  of  the  fairest  and  most 
unbiassed  mind,  of  the  greatest  openness  to  the  truth, — 
to  the  man  of  the  most  caution  and  modesty  in  his  inquiries. 
A  clear  and  profi>und  mind  shows  us  that  nature  has  done 
much  for  the  man.  A  fair  and  ingenuous  mind,  wary  and 
distrustful  of  itself,  indicates  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
has  done  much  for  himself.  The  world  bestows  its  praises 
on  the  former ;  God  adjudges  the  reward  to  the  latter. 

Another,  and  the  last  quality  we  have  to  consider  of 
the  spirit  proper  for  religious  inquiries  is  a  firm  though 
modest  reliance  on  this  guide  and  counsellor  given  us  by 
God,  notwithstanding  it  cannot  claim  to  be  a  perfect  guide 
nor  an  unerring  counsellor. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  guide  ;  but  it  is  the  best  and  indeed 
the  only  one  we  have.  God  gave  it  to  us  for  our  use,  and 
it  is  right  we  should  trust  in  it  and  follow  it.  Let  us  re- 
member too  that  He,  who  gave  man  a  feeble  guide,  can, 
when  he  pleases,  assist  its  weakness.  He  has  done  so 
by  the  revelation  of  his  will.  He  will  do  so  further  to  those 
who  ask  his  aid  in  sincerity,  by  the  imperceptible  influ- 
ence of  his  good  spirit.  But  still  we  have  not  a  new  and 
a  different  guide ;  it  is  still  reason  that  we  follow,  though, 
by  the  goodness  of  God,  exceedingly  raised  and  improved 
in  its  character.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  vanity 
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and  credulity  of  some  men,  by  filHng  them 'with  ano-* 
tion  of  their  being-  the  favorites  of  heaven,  and  gifted 
with  supernatural  light,  should  have  led  them  to  undervalue 
and  despise  their  natural  reason,  and  even  to  treat  it  as  the 
enemy  of  revelation.  It  is  hardly  less  to  be  regretted  that 
other  men,  pretending  to  reverence  this  faculty  almost  to 
deification,  have  yet  proceeded  in  their  inquiries  with  so 
much  boldness  and  precipitation  as  to  increase  the  outcry 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  use  of  our  own  under- 
standings and  common  sense  in  religious  inquiries.  The 
vanity  and  credulity  of  the  one  class,  and  the  careless- 
ness, boldness  and  precipitation  of  the  other,  are  equally 
to  be  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety. 
If  we  are  in  earnest  seeking  for  truth,  we  may  learn  wis- 
dom in  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  our  faculties  from  both 
these  descriptions  of  men.  Convinced  that  the  fanatic, 
who  abandons  his  reason,  and  the  careless  or  rash  man, 
who  abuses  his,  while  he  seems  to  honor  it,  are  neither  of 
them  fast  friends  to  the  truth,  we  should  be  taught  by  the 
former,  never  to  slight  or  think  meanly  of  the  understand- 
ing our  Creator  has  given  us  for  the  attainment  of  truth, 
and  by  the  latter,  never  to  use  it  boldly  or  carelessly. 
When  its  light  fails  us,  we  must  stop  in  our  inquiries ; 
but  not  distrust  it  when  Hs  light  is  sufficient.  He,  who 
gave  us  the  faculty,  never  intended  it  should,  at  least  in 
this  life,  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Yet  on  subjects  of  im- 
portance to  us  to  be  acquainted  with,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  in  the  modest,  guarded  use  of  it,  which  con- 
science enjoins,  it  will  either  mislead  us,  or  leave  us  in 
darkness. 

We  must  therefore  determine  to  follow  reason,  as  the 
lamp  of  God  within  us,  not  indeed  with  boldness,  but 
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with  caiition ; — because,  though  it  is  the  best  light  we 
have,  it  is  not  so  bright  or  so  safe  that  we  can  walk  by 
it,  in  security  from  error,  without  care  and  anxiety.  We 
must  follow  it  with  trembling  steps,  and  a  prayerful  spirit, 
but  still  follow  it.  We  must  follow  it  with  a  modest  dis- 
position, and  an  humble  sense  of  our  weakness  and  liabili- 
ty to  err,  but  still  follow  it.  It  mast  be  our  guide  in  ex- 
amining the  scriptures  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  they 
teach,  and  the  duties  they  inculcate  ;  and  when  its  light 
ceases,  we  must  be  contented  to  remain  in  the  dark. 

We  would  seek  the  middle  path  between  too  much  and 
too  little  confidence  in  our  faculties.  We  condemn  bold- 
ness in  the  use  of  them,  as  if  they  could  never  lead  us 
wrong  in  religious  inquiries,  but  still  do  not  recommend  a 
total  distrust  of  them,  as  if  they  could  never  carry  us  right. 
Our  natural  weakness  and  exposure  to  error,  and  the 
rashness  of  others,  as  we  have  said,  enjoin  upon  us  cau- 
tion and  watchfulness  and  dependence  on  God,  in  our  re- 
searches ;  but  not  a  timid  shrinking  from  the  whole  duty 
of  religious  inquiry. 

The  whole  protestant  world  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  Romish  communion  on  the  ground  of  the  right 
of  private  judgment.     But  how  this  right  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, we  should  rather  say  this  duty  performed,  except  by 
the  use  of  our  understandings,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
Yet  there  are  many  pious,  though  not  very  consistent  pro- 
testants,  who  start  at  the  suggestion  of  bringing  human 
reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.     But  without  this  faculty  to  judge  of  the  evi- 
dences of  revealed  religion,  v/e  could  never  have  known 
that  we  have  in  these  writings  a  revelation  from  God. 
Besides,  if  we  give  up  our  own  reason  or  judgment  in  exam- 
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ining  the  records  of  revealed  truth,  what  have  we  left  with 
which  to  investigate  them.  It  has  been  well  said  that  when 
God  speaks  to  his  creatures  he  does  it  in  language  that 
they  can  understand.  Indeed  it  seems  but  a  mockery  to 
say  that  any  thing  is  revealed,  that  is,  unfolded,  made 
clear,  which  still  cannot  be  understood. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  many  parts  of  the 
scriptures  are  obscure,  especially  to  the  unlearned  reader- 
There  are  some  passages  expressed  very  strongly,  which, 
taken  literally,  seem  irreconcilable  with  the  great,  broa4 
principles  that  run  through  the  rest  of  the  volume.  There 
are  many  other  sources  of  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
sacred  writings,  more  or  less  removable  by  careful  and 
patient  investigation.     But  if  the  difficulties  were  more 
numerous  and  formidable  than  they  are,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  they  belong  not  intrinsically  to  the  sacred 
books ; — that  when  these  were  first  written,  they  proba- 
bly contained  nothing  irreconcilable  or  difficult ; — that  in 
the  lapse  of  many  ages,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  much 
absurdity  should  gather  about  such  compositions ; — and 
that  we  may  hope  it  will  gradually  disappear,  as  men,  in 
the   unbiassed,,  the  circumspect,  yet  steady  and  perse- 
vering use  of  their  reason,  apply  to  the  investigation  of 
the  scriptures,  the  simple  rules  by  which  they  determine 
the  meaning  of  all  other  books.     After  all,  should  many 
serious  difficulties  remain,  as  it  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  there  will  not,  after  our  most  unwearied  and  careful 
examination  of  holy  writ,  we  may  cheerfully  suspend  our 
judgment  on  such  points,  until  God,  either  here  or  here- 
after, vouchsafes  us  clearer  light  in  regard  to  them. 

It  is  sometimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  advocate 
the  use  of  reason  in  religious  researches^  tliat  they  wrest, 
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and  tortare^  and  explain  away  the  scriptures,  in  order  to 
make  them  speak  the  language  of  their  favorite  system.  If 
there  is  any  foundation  for  this  remark,  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  fail  in  the  very  point  they  are  zealous  in 
urging  and  defending.  It  certainly  is  not  reason  ;  it  is 
prejudice,  self-opinion,  pride  of  intellect,  a  had  heart, — 
it  is  any  thing  rather  than  the  cautious  though  decided 
use  of  the  truth-exploring  faculty  given  us  by  God,  that 
prompts  to  such  a  course.  Reason,  on  the  contrary, 
would  teach  us  that  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  it  is 
our  most  edifying  and  most  comfortable  duty  to  dwell 
upon  what  is  plain  and  obvious ;  and  as  to  what,  afler  de- 
liberate and  prayerful  inquiry,  we  cannot  understand,  to 
think  no  longer  about  it,  but  to  remain  contented  with 
the  ignorance  which  is  unavoidable.  Some  persons  seem 
to  have  an  ambition  of  knowing  every  thing,  and  being 
able  to  solve  every  difficulty.  There  are  others  who  con- 
sider every  thing  they  cannot  understand  as  a  mystery 
rendered  sacred  and  venerable  by  being  unintelligible. 
They  take  comfort  in  seeking  out  and  contemplating  such 
passages.  But  the  humble  inquirer,  who  realizes  that  a 
revelation  was  given  to  the  world  to  regenerate  and  sanc- 
tify it,  loves  to  search  for  that  plain,  practical  truth  which 
he  knows  is  profitable  to  godliness,  by  its  enforcing  duty 
upon  his  mind  with  the  most  effective  sanctions,  by  its 
rendering  him  more  capable  of  a  life  of  self-denial,  and 
by  its  making  him  feel  his  obligations  to  God  and  his 
Saviour,  the  value  of  his  immortal  soul  and  the  hateful- 
ness  of  sin,  with  emotions  of  a  deeper  and  intenser  cast ; 
and  looking  to  God  for  assistance,  he  tries  to  bring  to  the 
search  the  best  use  of  his  faculties. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  they  who  are  startled  at  the 
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thoaght  of  bringing  their  reason  to  the  investigation  of 
the  scriptures,  are  in  reality  afraid  only  of  its  being  ap» 
plied  in  a  bold,  reckless,  and  self-dependent  spirit,  and  not 
of  its  being  ased  in  the  way,  which,  we  have  endeavored 
to  show,  is  strictly  right  and  conscientious.  We  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  candid  and  modest,  though  not  distrust- 
ful use  of  our  understandings,  in  the  search  after  a  right 
faith,  will  find  something  in  every  one's  conscience  and 
sober  judgment  to  recommend  it ;  and,  what  is  more,  to 
urge  it  home  upon  him,  as  one  of  the  first  great  duties 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  rational  and  accountable  beings 
and  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  fearful  conse* 
quences  to  his  peace  and  happiness  in  his  future  life. 

We  have  seen  that  the  right  use  of  our  thinking  facul- 
ties in  religious  inquiries  consists  in  exercising  them  with 
fairness  and  ingenuousness  of  mind  ; — with  a  sincere  love 
for  the  truth,  and  an  entire  openness  to  conviction  ; — 
with  the  caution  and  modesty  which  belong  to  an  habit- 
ual just  sense  of  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  and  of  our 
liability  to  error ; — and  with  a  resolution  perse veringly  to 
follow  the  guide  God  has  given  us,  heedfully  and  prayer- 
fully indeed,  but  still  to  follow  it,  as  the  Giver  of  it  meant 
we  should.  We  would  now  remark  that  this  guarded  and 
conscientious  employment  of  our  reason  will  always  lead 
us  into  a  right  faith ; — in  other  words,  that  a  right  faith, 
one  that  is  acceptable  to  (rod,  is  that,  whether  absolutely 
true  or  not,  unto  which  this  application  of  our  powers  may 
lead  us.  God  requires  of  us  the  best  and  most  perfect 
exercise  we  can  make  of  the  faculties  he  has  given  us. 
But  as  these  are  always  imperfect,  he  will  never  demand  of 
his  creatures  that  which,  in  their  very  constitution,  he  has 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  attain  to, — a  faith  absolutely 
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and  abstractly  trae.  The  morality  of  having  a  right  faith 
consists  therefore  not  in  the  positive  correctness  and  truth 
of  its  articles,  but  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  heart 
with  which  we  arrive  at  it.  We  may  hold  to  a  faith 
which  the  future  enlargement  of  our  faculties  will  discover 
to  us  to  be  full  of  errors,  and  yet  be  accepted  of  God ; 
and  we  may  hold  to  one  absolutely  free  from  error,  with- 
out being  accepted  of  him.  Let  this  doctrine  bring 
comfort  and  courage  to  every  humble  and  inquiring  soul ; 
— ^that  with  a  fair  and  honest  mind,  a  modest  and 
circumspect,  though  persevering  use  of  their  faculties, 
they  can  never  go  wrong ;  without  them,  they  can  never 
go  right. 

Again,  we  have  observed  that  God  will  assist  the  natural 
feebleness  of  our  reasoning  powers,  in  those  who  ask  it 
in  sincerity  and  humility,  by  the  imperceptible  aids  of  his 
good  spirit.  It  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  scriptural  to  sup- 
pose that  we  may  receive  additional  strength  and  light  to 
our  minds  from  the  same  source  whence  comes  originally 
the  mind  itself  and  all  its  native  endowments.  We  have 
reason  moreover  to  believe  that  we  are  made  with  our 
faculties  so  limited  and  imperfect,  in  order  to  teach  us 
our  continual  dependence  on  God,  and  our  constant  need 
of  support  and  succor  from  him ; — in  order  to  prevent 
our  hearts  becoming  swoln  with  pride  and  self-conceit, 
and  to  keep  our  carriage  towards  others  from  becoming 
haughty  and  overbearing.  Wherefore,  with  a  sincere 
mind  and  an  humble  heart,  let  us  constantly  approach  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace,  and  seek  the  light  which 
we  need  in  searching  after  truth,  and  in  conducting  the 
investigation  with  right  dispositions  and  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.    Let  us  implore  the  strength  which  we  ne^d 
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to  conduct  ourselves  towards  others  with  the  same  bear- 
ing of  candor  and  charity  which  we  desire  from  them, 
and  which  is  meant  to  be  the  great  bond  of  union  and 
love  among  Christians.  Then,  though,  as  imperfect 
beings,  we  still  may  not  be  free  from  error,  yet  as  the 
humble  followers  and  disciples  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  ac- 
cepted of  God,  and  admitted  to  the  happiness  of  his  king- 
dom. 


FRAGMENT. 

[From  the  Cfarutian  0b«r?«r  ] 

That  after-world !  which,  who  that  thinks 

Can  douht ;  which,  preach'd  by  heaven's  authentic  voice, 

Yea,  by  its  own  light  manifest,  makes  plain. 

And  wise,  and  comfortable,  aught  that  else 

Were  misery,  were  vanity,  were  grief: 

ThcU  after-world  is  all.    There  let  me  send 

My  heart,  my  treasure ;  deeply  there  forecast 

My  cares,  my  hopes,  my  happiness,  my  alii 

I  should  have  more  and  earlier  lookM  to  this, — 

Reckless  too  long  of  being's  awful  end ; 

Too  much  enamor'd  of  each  way-side  charm  ; 

Studious  with  man's  vain  lore  to  load  a  mind,    ' 

Dead  in  its  guilt — un vivified  by  grace, 

And  godliness ;  to  trick  as  'twere  with  flowers 

A  corse,  meet  only  for  the  worm  or  fire. 

Yet  what  had  I  to  do,  in  this  brief  state. 

But  work  out  my  salvation  for  the  next, 

(That  world  interminable  of  weal  or  woe !) 

With  fear  and  trembling ;  not  by  vexing  cares 

Cumber'd,  or  by  dissatisfying  joys. 

But  single-sighted ,-^on  my  one  great  task 

Fix'd  ; — and  athwart  the  obtrusive  gaudes  of  sense 

Stretching  my  gaze  to  faith's  eternities. 
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Years  have  been  Ioft;<— «p — stir  thee  to  redeem 

All  that  of  life  may  yet  be  thine ;  who  knows 

How  little  ?  life  is  but  a  scanty  ledge 

Where  the  poor  traveller  walks  suspended  o*er 

A  fathomless  abyss ! 

Oh  let  him  heed  his  footing—-heed  his  side ! 

Chances  play  round  him  momently — and  each 

May  sweep  him  to  destruction. 


IS   THE   CONDUCT   OP     MEN     ESSENTIALLY    AFFECTED     BY 
THEIR  OPINIONS    ON   THE    THEORY   OF   MORALS? 

We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
entirely  divest  ourselves  of  the  feeling,  which  leads  us  to 
inquire  respecting  our  conduct,  whether  it  be  right  or 
whether  it  be  wrong.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  go  care- 
lessly forward^  quite  regardless  of  the  consequences  of 
our  actions.  There  will  be  times,  when  it  will  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  indulge  in  reflections  on  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  our  conduct.  And  this  desire  to  learn 
what  actions  are  right  and  what  are  wrong,  very  natural- 
ly leads  on  to  another  inquiry ;  it  prompts  us  to  seek  the 
reason  why  certain  actions  are  approved  and  considered 
right,  while  certain  other  actions  are  disapproved  and 
considered  wrong.  But  this  inquiry  is  of  a  speculative 
nature,  and,  though  highly  interesting  to  a//,  presents  pe- 
culiar attractions  to  speculative  minds.  Accordingly,  men 
of  this  turn  of  mind  have  delighted  to  employ  themselves, 
in  investigating  the  reason  why  one  course  of  conduct  is 
esteemed  virtuous,  and  another  vicious ;  and  this  inquiry 
into  the  reason  why  certain  actions  are  approved  and  cer- 
tain others  disapproved,  has  given  rise  to  various  theories 
of  morals.    These  theories  have  had,  each  its  followers. 
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The  question  then  arises,  can  the  opinions,  which  men 
entertain  on  these  theories ;  or  to  take^the  subject  more 
generally,  can  their  opinions  on  any  mere  theory  of  mor** 
als  essentially  influence  their  conduct  ? 

In  order  to  come  at  an  answer  to  this  question,  I  would 
point  out  what  appears  to  me  a  plain  and  important  dis- 
tinction between  a  system  and  k  theory  of  morals.  By  a 
syitem  of  morals,  I  understand  an  enumeration  of  moral 
duties,  a  classification  of  actions  into  virtuous  and  vicious, 
a  body  of  moral  precepts,  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  con- 
duct. By  a  theory  of  morals,  I  understand  a  speculation 
concerning  the  reason  why  some  actions  and  not  others 
are  enumerated  as  moral  duties, — ^why,  in  the  classific^.^ 
tion  of  actions,  some  are  ranked  among  the  virtuous  and 
others  among  the  vicious, — why  a  body  of  moral  precepts 
inculcate  the  actions,  which  are  inculcated  by  them,  rather 
than  others ;  and,  still  further,  a  theory  of  morals  would 
en^brace  any  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  reasons  of  duty 
and  obligation  in  general.  A  system  of  morals  determines 
my  doubts  as  to  what  actions  are  virtuous  and  what  vicious. 
A  theory  of  morals  determines  my  doubts  as  to  the  reason 
why  certain  supposed  actions  are  virtuous  and  not  vicious. 
The  one  answers  the  question  what  ? — ^the  other,  answers 
the  question  why  ?  This  may  be  still  further  illustrated. 
Our  Saviour,  while  in  the  world,  classified  human  actions 
into  two  kinds,— he  gave  an  enumeration  of  moral  duties, 
delivered  a  body  of  moral  precepts ;  and  from  his  life  and 
preaching,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  may  be  gather-^ 
ed  a  system  of  morals.  But  he  advanced  no  speculations, 
no  reasons  to  show  why  the  course  of  conduct  he  incul- 
cated was  proper,  consistent  with  our  own  natures,  and 
with  the  will  of  God.     Since  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  men 
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bre  arisen,  wfaO)  taking  for  gxanted  that*the  actions  en* 
joined  by  him  were. right,  have  endeavored  to  explain  th^ 
reason  why  they%re  so.     In  advancing  their  speculations 
on  this  subject,  they  bring  forward  what  I  understand  by 
a  theory  of  morals. 

Now  I  contend,  that  our  conduct  will  vary,  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  purity  there  may  be  in  the 
system  of  morals  we  adopt,  and  not  according  to  the  tbeo* 
ry  we  may  embrace.  For  wherein  do  these  theories  dif- 
fer? Is  it  respecting  duty  itself,  respecting  what  course 
of  conduct  ought,  and  what  ought  not  to  be  pursued  1 
Certainly  not ;  on  this  point,  all  are  agreed.  They  all 
suppose  a  certain  course  of  conduct  to  be  correct, — and 
only  differ,  in  assigning  the  reasons,  why  some  actions 
&re  deemed  virtuous  and  others  vicious.  The  question 
then  resolves  itself  into  this. — "  Will  those,  who  perhaps 
agree  respecting  what  is  duty  and  what  is  opposed  to 
doty,  and  the  particular  obligations  they  themselves  are 
under  to  perform  the  one  and  to  shun  the  other,  conduct 
themselves  essentially  different,  because  they  have  em« 
braced  different  theories  ?  " 

Bat  this  is  a  question  not  to  be  decided  by  abstract 
argument,— ^it  admits  of  such  evidence  only,  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  man,  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience. And  I  refer  the  question  to  my  readers  for  a 
decision.  If  you  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  to, 
feverenee  and  obey  your  parents,  to  protect  and  nourish 
your  childr^i,  will  it  make  an  essential  difference  in  your 
conduct,  whether  you  believe  this  to  be  your  duty  because 
H 18  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  or  because  it  is 
consistent  with  the  sympathies  of  our'  nature  ?  If  you 
sincerely  believe  it  to  be  your  duty,  to  do  unto  others  as 
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you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,  will  it  mabe  an  esfien^* 
^|ial  difference  in  your  conduct,  whether  you  believe  this 
lo  be  the  case  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  poli* 
tical  enactment  or  because  it  is  expedient  ?  If  I,  by  rea- 
soning on  the  utility  of  actions,  am  led  to  believe  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  to  be  viituous  and  to  be  my  duty, 
and  you,  by  inquiring  what  would  most  promote  your  own 
interest  and  happiness,  are  led  to  believe  the  same  course 
of  conduct  to  be  your  duty,  will  our  conduct  differ  essen- 
tially, because  we  have  embraced  different  theories, — 
because  we  have  been  led  by  different  speculations  to 
the  same  results  1  No,  responds  every  reasonable,  mind. 
But  still  our  actions  are  under  the  influence, — the  entire 
control  of  our  opinions.  But  are  they  not  the  opinions 
we  form  respecting  what  is  our  duty  and  the  particular 
obligations  we  are  under  to  perform  it,  and  not  the  opinions 
we  may  form,  or  speculations  we  may  entertain  concern- 
ing the  reason  why  such  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty 
and  why  we  are  under  obligations  to  perform  it  ?  But  our 
opinions  on  the  theory  of  morals  fall  under  the  latter  class, 
and  therefore  cannot  essentially  influence  pur  conduct. 

Again,  are  we  not  so  constituted,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  very  natures,  that  our  conduct  should  be  govern- 
ed by  mere  speculations?  Could  we,  in  our  closets,  rea- 
son ourselves  into  the  belief,  that  it  would  be  better,  more 
agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things,  to  spend  the  day  in 
sleep,  and  the  night  in  labor,  should  we  not,  upon  at- 
tempting to  reduce  this  theory  to  practice,  feel  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  our  very  natures  1  Could  we,  in  our 
closets,  reason  ourselves  into  a  belief,  that  all  our  actions 
are  foreordained,  in  such  a  sense,  that  we  could  incur  no 
guilt  by  any  crime  we  might  commit,  should  we  not,  upon 
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going  forth  to  practise  apon  this  theory,  feel  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  very  constitution  of  our  souls  1  The 
sceptical  philosophers  could,  in  their  closets,  reason  them- 
selves inlo  the  belief,  that  there  was  no  reality  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  material  world,  but  in  going  forth  among 
their  fellow  men,  they  could  not  act  out  their  theories, 
bat  conducted  much  like  others.  And  so  it  is ;  we  all 
feel,  that  our  conduct  is  in  all  cases  influenced  by  those 
opinions,  which  operate,  not  upon  one  particular  faculty 
alone,  but  upon  all  the  various  springs  of  conduct,  upon 
all  the  various  qualities,  of  which  conduct  is  the  result. 
And  what  are  those  qualities  1  Is  conduct  the  result  of 
reason,  and  thought,  and  reflection  alone,  or  is  it  influenced 
by  all  the  various  qualities  of  our  conduct,  by  those  of  the 
heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  head  ?  Look  around  upon 
your  neighbors,  and  tell  me,  does  not  their  conduct  de- 
clare,— look  in  upon  yourselves,  and  say,  do  not  the  feel- 
ings of  your  own  hearts  confirm  the  declaration,  that  man 
is  under  the  influence  of  passions,  and  emotions,  and  feel- 
ings, and  habits,  as  well  as  reason  and  reflection?  Pas- 
sions are  oflen  loud  and  turbulent  in  their  demands,  emo- 
tions are  strong  and  overpowering,  feelings  easily  excited, 
and  habits  soon  become  inveterate.  In  the  moments 
of  retirement,  and  cool  reflection,  reason  may,  and  un- 
doubtedly does  see  clearly,  point  out  distinctly,  and  ap- 
prove highly,  the  course  of  conduct,  that  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. But  before  these  conclusions  of  reason  can  be 
embodied  in  action,  there  arises  a  conflict  with  the  law 
of  our  members,  with  our  passions,  emotions,  feelings  and 
habits,  so  that  conduct  is  finally  influenced  and  modified 
by  all  these  various  qualities,  is  the  result  of  them  all 
united.    Indeed,  so  completely  is  conduct  under  their  in* 
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fluence,  that  reason  itself  can  operate  upon  it  only  through 
their  means,  only  by  goTerning  the  passitms,  checking  and 
controlling  the  emotions  and  feelings,  and  modifying  the 
habits. 

If  then  our  conduct  be  under  the  influence  of  reason 
itself,  only  so  far  as  reason  operates  upon  the  passions, 
emotions,  feelings  and  habits,  shall  I  not  be  justified,  in 
asserting,  that  every  circumstance  around  us,  and  every 
opinion  we  form,  to  influence  conduct  essentially,  must 
operate  in  the  same  way  ?  But  our  opinions  on  the  theory 
of  morals  do  not  operate  thus.  They  address  reason,  and 
not  passion  ; — they  are  matters  of  thought  and  reflection^ 
not  of  feeling  ; — they  exercise  their  power  upon  our  spec* 
ulations  in  retirement,  and  not  upon  our  habits  in  active 
life ;  and  consequently  they  cannot  essentially  influence 
our  conduct. 

My  conclusion  is  this,  that  the  opinions  of  men  on  the 
theory  of  morals,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  duty  itself,  and 
do  not  operate  directly  upon  the  passions,  emotions,  feel- 
ing, and  habits,  which  are  the  immediate  springs  of  con- 
duct, do  not,  and  cannot  materially  affect  their  conduct. 

O.  E.  F. 


HINTS   ON   SELF-CORRECTION, 

Whatever  may  be  our  faults,  if  we  desire  to  be 
Christians,  we  shall  use  all  proper  means  and  exertions 
for  their  discovery  and  correction.  By  attending  to  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  friendship,  religion,  and  con-> 
science,  we  may  be  assisted  perhaps  in  our  undertaking. 

We  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  More 
or  less  remarks  are  made  coaceroin.g  us  alU    SomQ  of 
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them  may  be  wholly  true  ;  some  partly  true ;  and  some 
absolutely  false.  We  must  listen  to  these  so  far  as  to 
ascertain,  by  a  strict  self-examination  and  a  rigid  com- 
parison with  the  only  rule  of  duty,  whether  they  are  true, 
or  founded,  in  any  degree,  on  truth.  If  upon  proper  in- 
spection, we  detect  in  ourselves  aught  in  itself  wrong,  or 
which  has  even  the  appearance  of  evil,  we  must  immedi- 
ately rebuke  it.  We  must  not  reject  such  information 
because  it  may  chance  to  come  from  the  gossiping,  the 
unfriendly,  or  the  malicious.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  duty,  to  give  proper  heed  to  all  just  remarks  concern- 
ing otie's  character ;  and  when  made  acquainted  with 
otfr  faults,  from  whatever  source  the  knowledge  has  been 
derived,  faithfully  to  confess  them,  and  carefully  to  apply 
the  wholesome  remedies  which  reason  and  religion  alike 
prescribe. 

We  must  listen  also  to  the  voice  oi  friendship.  To 
give  us  information  of  our  faults,  is  the  kindest  act  of 
friendship.  He  who  does  not  faithfully  perform  this  duty 
is  not  a  true  friend  ;  and  he  who  does  not  gratefully  re- 
ceive any  such  intimations,  is  unworthy  the  blessing  he 
possesses.  Friendship  naturally  implies  an  almost  unre- 
served interchange  of  thought,  and  the  deepest  interest  in 
each  other's  welfare.  And  shall  my  intimate  pretend  that 
he  opens  to  me  his  whole  heart,  and  that  he  is  deeply 

• 

interested  in  my  welfare,  while  he  withholds  from  me  his 
knowledge  of  my  faults,  the  only  information  that  can 
^entially  benefit  me ;  and  if  he  faithfully  performs  this 
primary  duty,  shall  I  be  angry,  and  cast  him  off?  Let 
those  who  thus  act,  denominate  their  alliance  by  some 
other  name  than  friendship. 
If  then  we  are  blessed  with  friends,  we  must  request 
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them^  as  thej  regard  our  mutual  welfare,  to  have  an  eyd 
on  our  conduct,  and  to  be  prompt  in  acquainting  us  with 
our  faults ;  and  with  sincerity  and  earnestness  should  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  least  hint  from  them  to  amend  our 
characters. 

We  must  listen  likewise  to  the  voice  from  the  pulpit. 
It  is  the  preacher's  duty  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  every  hearer.  If  he  draws 
them  from  his  own  experience,  from  his  observations  on 
society,  and  from  the  volume  of  inspiration,  they  will  ap- 
ply in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  individual.  We 
should  therefore  listen  for  our  own  direct  improvement. 
We  should  listen  as  those  who  expect  to  give  an  accoint 
for  the  use  made  of  all  the  means  of  virtue.  We  ought 
to  listen  as  those  who  are  deeply  solicitous  to  be  made 
wiser,  better,  and  happier.  And  when  we  examine  the 
scriptures  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  preacher's 
statements,  we  must  never  omit  to  prove  our  own  hearts 
and  lives  by  the  same  holy  standard.  Let  us  beware  of 
that  misplaced  criticism,  which  wastes  the  precious  mo* 
ments  when  our  recollections  of  what  we  have  heard  are 
the  freshest,  in  idle  comments  on  the  preacher's  talents. 
The  first  use  we  make  of  a  sermon  should  be  the  applica- 
tion  of  it  to  our  own  hearts.  He  who  neglects  this,  let 
him  go  to  conventicle  or  to  church,  and  hear  the  most 
gifted  or  the  most  indifferent  preacher,  is  alike  unprofited, 
and  might  as  well  not  have  gone  to  the  house  of  worship 
at  all. 

Finally,  we  must  hear  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  This 
inward  monitor,  we  must  daily  seek  to  enlighten  by  the 
devout  study  of  christian  principles.  We  must  let  her 
admonitions  guide  us  as  implicitly  as  a  man  follows  a 
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conductor  whom  he  believes  to  be  trust-worthy,  through 
paths  to  himself  all  unknown.     But  we  must  never  mis- 
take the  wicked  suggestions  of  passion,  or  interest,  or 
obstinacy  for  her  instructions.     We  must  not  plead  con- 
science as  an  excuse  for  any  action,  or  any  course  of  con* 
duct,  unless  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts 
and  example  of  Jesus.   Any  feelings,  or  any  actions  which 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  plain  rules  and  acknowledged 
spirit  of  his  religion,  are  not  the  fruits  of  a  healthy  con- 
science.     We  must  therefore,  scrutinize  every  motive 
and  principle  of  action,  and  bring  them  into  subjection  to 
the  divine  standard.     And  in  order  to  succeed  in  our  en- 
deavors, we  must  ever  accompany  our  hearing,  our  read- 
ing,  our  self<3xamination,  and  our  self-cultivation  with 
this  humble  ejaculation — Lord,   cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults,  keep  back  thy  servant  also  from.presump- 
tuoussins!  B.  W. 


EXPLANATION  OP  TEXTS. 
Romans  ix.  6. 

St.  Paul  begins  this  chapter  by  declaring  in  very  strong 
terms  his  grief  for  the  condition  to  which  his  own  nation 
were  to  be  reduced.  This  grief  is  enhanced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  those  remarkable  circumstances  by  which 
God  had  distinguished  them  from  all  other  people,  for  so 
many  ages.  The  most  striking  of  these,  he  enumerates 
thus,  "  who  are  Israelites,  whose  was  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  law,  and  the  ritual 
service,  and  the  promises ;  whose  were  the  fathers,  and 
of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  was  the  Christ;  he  who 
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was  over  all,  being  God  blessed  forever."  This  rendering 
is  a  little  varied  from  the  common  English  version ,  but 
not  from  the  Greek  construction.  The  phrase  *'  to  whom 
pertaineW  in  our  version  does  not  answer  to  the  original, 
but  the  translation  we  give  does  precisely  correspond. 
The  phrase  *'  as  concerning  the  Jlesh*'  is  different  from 
what  our  translators  themselves  give  for  the  same  Greek 
terras  in  the  preceding  verse,  '*  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh."  The  Jews  were  Paul's  kinsmen,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  descended  from  a  Jewish  parentage.  It  was 
the  pride  of  that  people  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  of 
their  own  lineage.  The  only  other  change  in  the  version 
we  give,  is  a  slight  alteration  in  the  punctuation,  which 
we  are  warranted  in  making  by  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  points  as  we  now  have  them  are  of  no  authority  what- 
ever. The  Apostle's  design  in  the  whole  passage  would 
lead  him  to  crown  his  enumeration  of  Jewish  privileges 
with  that  which  was  the  most  striking  of  all,  that  God 
was  their  king, — sustaining  the  place  of  a  political  head 
over  them.  Their  government  was  a  Theocracy,  and 
this  above  every  thing  else,  made  them  a  peculiar  people. 
It  was  their  national  prerogative.  The  Apostle  could  not 
more  naturally  close  an  enumeration  of  Jewish  privileges, 
than  with  this. 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  substance 
of  this  explanation,  (see  Christian  Disciple  for  Sept,  and 
Oct,  1819,  Review  of  Stuart's  Letters,)  has  also  stated 
a  fact  which  confirms  this  understanding  of  the  passage 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner^  In  the  controversies 
about  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  existed  among  the 
early  fathers,  the  most  Orthodox  never  applied  to  our 
Lord  the  title  of  '*  God  over  all."     **  On  the  contrary^ 
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some  of  their  number  have  expressly  denied ihBtihis  title 
belongs  to  him.  It  was  applied  to  him  by  the  Sabellians, 
and  was  considered  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
heresy."  Would  this  text  have  been  overlooked,  if  it  was 
rendered  by  the  Greek  fathers  themselves  as  it  is  now  by 
Trinitarians  7 


LETTER   OF   A   BOSTON   GENTLEMAN   TO     A    UNITARIAN 
CLERGYMAN   OF  THAT   CITT. 

It  is  an  old  way  of  excusing  a  defection  from  a  cause 
we  have  long  supported,  that  of  disparaging  our  associates 
in  it,  as  no  longer  worthy  our  confidence  and  aid.  But 
we  believe  this  is  not  the  real  character  of  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  however  much  appearances  are  against  it.  We 
think  this  gentleman  has  been  led  away  by  some  strongs 
and  sudden  impulses,  or  perhaps  by  some  secret  sympa- 
thies hitherto  repressed  by  his  better  judgment,  but  now 
overpowering  his  reason,  and  producing  a  recoiling  in  the 
mind  from  its  soundest  conclusions  in  times  past,  as  if 
they  were  treacherous. 

As  to  the  charges  against  Unitarians,  if  they  are  true, 
God  grant  we  may  profit  by  them  to  our  amendment ! 
But  it  is  natural  to  ask  our  accuser,  if  while  he  was  of 
oar  number,  he  did  not  pray,  give  liberally,  aid  in  all  re- 
ligious charities,  such  as  Sunday  schools,  missions,  and 
the  like  1  We  have  reason  to  say  that  he  did,  that  he 
was  exemplary  in  these  matters,  unless  we  attribute  this 
book  to  a  wrong  pen.  If  we  are  right,  then  he  is  a  living 
testimony  that  one  need  not  quit  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation in  order  to  keep  clear  of  all  the  faults  he  ascribes 
to  us,    He  has  certainly  not  laid  to  his  own  charge  any 
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sttch  sins  as  would  argue  that  his  principles  were  ruining 
his  soul.  We  wish  he  had  confined  himself  to  that  topic, 
of  the  effects  of  Unitarianism  on  his  awn  heart  and  life. 

* 

It  is  invidious  to  draw  comparisons  between  large  bodies 
of  men.  We  could  easily  make  out  a  picture  of  Ortho- 
doxy more  shocking  than  his  picture  of  his  ancient  friends. 
But  we  will  not.  We  only  say,  that  man  must  know  a 
great  deal,  who  is  qualified  to  testify  against  some  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  creatures,  most  of  whom  he  never  saw 
or  heard  of,  that  they  do  not  pray  in  secret,  are  not  spirit- 
ual in  their  thoughts,  but  are  Sabbath-breakers  and  with- 
out benevolent  affections,  and  profanely  negligent  of  God 
and  duty. 

Upon  the  principle  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  no 
christian  sect  could  stand  its  ground.  What  ought  an . 
unconverted  Corinthian  to  have  inferred  from  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  church  in  Corinth,  during  the  celebration 
of  the  supper  ?  What  ought  to  have  been  said  of  Chris- 
tianity when  all  Christians  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  all 
Roman  Catholics  bought  indulgences  to  sin  ?  What 
was  the  religion  of  those  worth,  who  having  fled  from 
home  and  country,  to  escape  persecution,  had  no  sooner 
become  settled  in  a  new  dwelling-place,  than  they  would 
fain  hang  Quakers,  and  burn  old  women  for  witches  ? 

The  whole  principle  is  unsound.  The  gospel  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  truths,  and  not  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  embrace  those  truths.  Unitarianism  must  be  tried 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  that  alone.  What  Jesus  feac^5 
and  not  what  Christians  do,  is  Christianity.  To  the  wotd 
and  to  the  testimony ! 
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JUDGE   HOWE. 

Obituary,  Died  in  Boston,  January  20th,  the  Hon* 
Samuel  Howe,  of  Northampton,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  highest  testimony  has  set  its  seal  to  Judge  Howe's 
professional  talents  and  acquisitions,  while  the  commu- 
nity, as  with  one  voice,  has  expressed  its  sense  of  his 
eminent  usefulness  and  pure  integrity  in  his  official  sta« 
tion.  His  virtues  as  a  man,  and  a  friend,  have  received 
a  tribute  the  most  tender  and  fervent,  from  all  who  knew 
him.  We  record  his  name  here,  as  a  noble  witness  to 
our  holy  religion,  which  he  exemplified  in  some  of  its 
most  exalted  traits,  during  a  life  marked  by  much  per- 
sonal suffering,  but  devoted  unweariedly  to  the  best  ends ; 
and  to  whose  truth  and  efficacy  he  attested  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  at  the  hour  of  death. 

It  is  believed  that  Judge  Howe  was-  a  Unitarian,  and 
that  he  held  his  principles  as  the  fruit  of  thorough  and 
serious  inquiry,  and  not  of  education.  But  we  wish  rather 
to  dwell  upon  his  religious  character  as  it  stands  apart 
from  all  sectarian  alliances.  He  was  no  partizan.  His 
attachment  was  to  the  gospel,  to  Christ,  and  to  all  good 
men.  To  the  study  of  the  Bible  he  brought  a  mind  sin- 
gularly clear  from  all  prejudice,  cool,  deliberate  and  pow- 
erful. He  rose  from  that  study  with  the  deepest  convic- 
tion of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  our  religion.  He 
gave  his  testimony  to  it  as  a  lawyer  and  judge,  versed  in 
human  nature,  and  skilled  in  analyzing  human  evidence, 
never  wedded  by  a  blind  partiality  to  ancient  opinions, 
and  open  to  the  light  of  truths  from  whatever  quarter  it 
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might  come.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  testimony* 
he  modelled  his  whole  character  and  plan  of  life,  all  his 
pursuits  and  engagements,  with  a  single  eye  to  religious 
responsibility.  He  was  a  pious  and  benevolent  man  in 
every  relation  he  sustained.  Most  esteemed  and  even 
revered,  where  he  was  most  intimately  known,  he  has 
left  his  example  as  a  precious  legacy  to  all  who  "  would 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus." 

At  all  times  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with  humility  and 
awe  of  the  death-scene  of  a  holy  man.  We  dread 
boasting  on  such  a  subject.  But  it  has  pleased  God 
to  give  us  in  the  death  of  Judge  Howe,  a  theme  for  the 
most  consoling  and  instructive  meditations.  Exhaust* 
ed  by  a  sudden  and  severe  disease,  he  lay  for  some 
days  in  almost  complete  unconsciousness  apparently. 
But  about  an  hour  before  his  departure,  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers  were  awakened  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  able  to  converse  in  his  usual  firm  and  clear 
manner,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  his  surrounding  friends. 
Having  fervently  implored  of  God  a  continuance  of  strength 
and  reason,  he  spoke  on  all  the  subjects  then  most  inte- 
resting, with  an  eloquent  solemnity,  but  with  entire  com* 
posure.  His  dying  testimony  was  given  to  the  efficacy 
of  religion,  the  comfort  of  a  christian  hope,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  christian  life.  He  gratefully  acknowledged 
the  great  goodness  of  God  to  him  in  the  past  period  of  his 
existence,  and  tranquilly  commended  himself  to  that  mer- 
cy which  is  promised  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  that  eter- 
nity which  was  opening  upon  him. 
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[For  the  Unitarian  Advocate*] 
EVENING   HYMN. 

Father,  thy  mercies  never  fail ; 
Again  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
And  soothed  I  hear  the  still  smaU  voice. 
That  bids  me  in  thy  care  rejoice. 

Beneath  thy  8un*s  all-cheering  ray 

I  've  plied  my  task  another  day. 

And  thrice  my  strength  refreshed  has  been 

With  food  and  converse  sweet  between. 

Thy  works,  all-beautiful  and  good, 
I  've  scann'd  and  partly  understood ; 
Clothed  in  their  livery  of  light 
All  speak  thy  wisdom,  love  and  might. 

When  darkness  veils  the  earth  and  skies. 
New  worlds  and  wonders  o'er  me  rise. 
That  tell  in  words  of  flame  from  far 
How  vast,  how  bright  thy  glories  are. 

Kept  by  thy  all-sustaining  power, 
I  welcome  now  the  solemn  hour. 
That  comes  my  weary  lids  to  close. 
And  lay  me  down  to  sweet  repose. 

Wrapt  in  the  soft  embrace  of  sleep, 
Let  angel  guards  their  vigils  keep 
About  my  bed,  and  be  my  rest 
With  holy  dreams  and  visions  blest. 

While  my  tired  frame  in  mimic  death 

Lies  motionless,  save  pulse  and  breath. 

Let  my  free  spirit  heavenward  fly. 

And  without  dying  learn  to  die.  J.  F.  S. 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOIiS. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  instruction  given  in  Sunday  schools  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  narrovir  and  mechanical  routine 
of  exercises,  as  injurious  to  the  mind.  Lessons  should 
be  dravi'n  from  as  wide  a  range  of  subjects  as  the  teacher 
finds  conducive  to  mental  activity  and  earnest  attention, 
on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  free- 
dom and  strength  of  their  thoughts.  Too  great  a  variety 
of  objects  is,  no  doubt,  unfavorable  to  steadiness  of  atten- 
tion and  closeness  of  thinking,  and  therefore  to  vigor  of 
character  ;  and  this  is  a  point  which  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  teaching.  There  is  a  salutary  medium  here 
as  in  other  things.  The  common  error,  however,  is  evi- 
dently that  of  confining  children's  minds  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  subjects. 

To  restrict  the  understanding  in  this  way,  not  only 
enfeebles  it,  but  interferes  with  its  ability  to  derive  re- 
ligious light  and  happiness  from  a  free  and  natural  inter- 
course with  the  objects  of  daily  observation  or  expe- 
rience. The  evil  complained  of  is,  that  children  are  too 
commonly  taught  to  look  for  religious  instruction  and 
improvement  as  proceeding  solely  and  directly  from  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday 
school — from  thoughts  of  an  invisible  Being,  the  constant 
and  perhaps  jealous  witness  of  our  actions — from  imagin- 
ations of  heavenly  happiness  and  glory — from  reading  or 
reciting  texts  of  scripture  or  pieces  of  devotional  poetry. 

In  this  way  the  practical  and  useful  part  of  religion  is 
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too  much  neglected,  while  the  speculative,  and  contem- 
plative, and  the   ceremonial   are   made  to  absorb   tl:e 
attention.     Religion  should  be  presented  to  the  young, 
especially,  as  a  living  and  active  principle,  which  they 
have  or  have  not,  just  as  they  respect  and  practise  all 
their  duties.     That  child  is  truly  religious  who  thinks 
and  acts  rightly  towards  his  parents,  and  brothers,  and 
sisters — his    teachers   and  his    companions.      Children 
cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that  religion  does  not  con- 
sist in  going  regularly  to  church  and  to  Sunday  school, 
or  even  in  being  attentive  when  there — that  it  does  not 
consist  in  getting  or  saying  lessons  well.  Or  in  possessing 
deep  thoughts   and   intense    feelings   about   God    and 
heaven,  or  about  death  and  eternity — but  in  observing 
truth,  in   being  kind,  patient,  gentle,  and  forgiving ;  in 
being  disinterested,  and  in  being  diligent  and  constant  in 
duty  of  every  kind. 

Happiness  should  not  be  held  up  as  a  prize  for  great 
efforts,  or  for  a  future  state,  so  much  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  doing  right,  of  keeping  the  mind  free  from 
conscious  blame — as  a  regular  part  of  the  arrangements 
of  our  Creator,  if  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  it  by 
neglect  or  by  wilfulness.  Religious  improvement,  in  a 
word,  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  thing  natural  to  a  think- 
ing and  reflecting  mind,  and  should  in  this  way  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  individual  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  produce  religious  impressions,  chiefly 
because  we  think  it  is  so,  and  above  all  that  we  make  it 
BO  by  telling  children  that  it  is  so,  or  by  taking  formal 
and  unnatural  measures  to  effect  our  object.  Religious 
instruction  has  usually  too  much  of  mere  arbitrary  incul- 
cation in  it.     Children  are  commanded  to  be  good,  obe- 
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dient,  &c.,  and  are  catechised  about  articles  of  religious 
belief,  till  they  are,  as  it  were,  drilled  into  religious 
character. 

'*  The  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,"  is,  like  all 
other  wisdom,  founded  on  knowledge.  Habits  of  atten- 
tion and  reflection  are  essential  to  it.  It  is  to  be  imparted 
through  sound,  enlightened,  and  liberal  instruction  in  all 
things  which  are  interesting  and  useful  to  human  beings. 
It  is  acquired  by  looking  with  an  intelligent  mind  on  all 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  as  the  appointed  means  of 
rising  to  higher  and  better  thoughts  of  him — by  regard- 
ing all  human  beings  with  a  sacred  affection  as  his  chil- 
dren, and  by  acting  on  the  feelings  which  these  thoughts 
inspire — by  being  so  alert  in.  all  duty  that  we  avoid 
falling  into  sloth  and  sin — and  by  keeping  ^our  minds 
serene  and  cheerful  from  a  sense  of  progress.  Religious 
instruction,  in  short,  is  valuable,  not  in  proportion  as  it 
develppes  feeling  and  imagination,  but  as  it  subjects 
these  to  the  understanding,  and  incorporates  them  ^lih 
it.  In  this  era  of  excitement,  the  religious  character, 
among  the  young,  especially,  seems  to  need  intelligence, 
much  more  thau  ardor  or  spirituality. 

In  stating  these  views,  nothing  new,  probably,  has 
been  communicated.  Yet  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
observation,  and  inquire  of  those  who  visit  Sunday 
schools,  whether  these  things  are  not  frequently  forgot- 
ten ;  and  whether  the  characteristics  of  instruction  are 
not  much  more  generally  zeal  and  feeling,  than  judgment 
and  skilful  adaptation — whether  teachers  do  not  usually 
seem  bent  on  making  an  impression  at  the  timsy  rather 
than  on  aiding  the  natural  rise  of  thought  which  shall 
influence  the  habits  of  the  mind. 
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Under  this  conTictioD,  we  have  ventured  on  the  pre- 
ceding ideas,  as  introductory  to  the  mention  of  several 
subjects  which,  among  others,  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
instruction  given  at  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  first  of 
these  which  we  would  mention,  is  an  attentive  study  of 
nature  in  its  principal  departments.  To  connect  such 
sobjects  with  religious  references,  is  peculiarly  the  duty 
of  the  Sunday  school  teacher  ;  as  in  most  books  on  such 
topics  the  aim  is  rather  to  render  the  whole  entertaining 
than  useful,  or  to  treat  these  things  strictly  as  branches  of 
science.  A  free  use  of  the  best  illustrations,  such  as 
models  and  engravings,  if  not  the  objects  themselves, 
should  never  be  regarded  as  an  employment  unfit  for  that 
day  when  it  is  the  common  privilege  of  young  and  old  to 
disengage  themselves  from  ordinary  pursuits,  and  give 
up  the  mind  to  thoughts  of  its  great  Author,  and  the 
things  which  he  has  made. 

As  a  branch  of  the  works  of  Divine  power  and  wis- 
dom, the  mind  itself  in  its  more  obvious  operations  may 
very  advantageously  be  made  a  part  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, as  preparing  the  way  for  an  intelligent  and  volun- 
tary co-operation  with  conscience,the  great  power  of  the 
soul,  and  its  best  guide.  Rational  and  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  will  in  this  way  be  very  naturally  and 
powerfully  assisted. 

A  system  of  intellectual  philosophy  is  a  thing  of 
course  inapplicable  to  the  minds  of  children,  and  would 
only  bewilder  and  perplex  them.  But  a  simple  obser- 
vation of  their  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  developed 
in  their  daily  employments  and  in  ordinary  occurrences 
— all  communicated  in  enlivening  but  plain  conversa- 
tion, children   do   enter  into    with    understanding  and 
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with  pleasure.     It  is  such  instruction  onlj  that  we  should 
wish  for. 

Another  source  whence  religious  instruction  might  be 
more  freely  drawn  than  is  now  customary,  is  sacred  his^ 
tory,  A  judicious  selection  from  the  old  and  new  Tes- 
taments, of  the  events  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  christian  revelation,  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the 
minds  of  children.  In  this  department  of  instruction 
should  be  included  every  thing  in  geography  and  history, 
with  the  requisite  information  regarding  manners  and 
customs,  which  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  language  of 
the  scriptures. 

Free  conversation  about  daily  duties^  connecting  these 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  hallowing  them 
with  religious  sentiment,  is  a  branch  of  instruction  still 
more  essential  to  the  character  and  the  happiness  of  the 
young.  Narratives  from  true,  and  even  from  fictitious 
history,  may  be  of  assistance  here;  though  the  latter 
require  much  judicious  care,  both  in  the  selection  and 
the  use  of  them.  Sacred  poetry,  too,  may  be  of  great 
service  in  this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  Sunday 
school  instruction,  as  an  avenue  to  the  noblest  and  finest 
feelings  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  a  channel  for  the  ex- 
pression of  its  vivid  and  elevated  emotions.  The  addition 
of  sacred  music  is  only  that  of  another  influence  of  the 
same  class,  but  still  more  powerful,  whether  applied  to 
the  sublime  or  the  tender  expressions  of  thought  and 
feeling. 

The  most  difficult  subject,  perhaps,  to  manage  rightly 
with  children,  is  that  of  instruction  regarding  the  Deity. 
The  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Being  of  whom  we 
speak,   our  own   inability   to   form   conceptions  purely 
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spiritual,  our  inaptitude  in  finding  access  to  the  minds  of 
children,  the  danger  of  fatal  mistakes ;  all  render  this 
subject  a  difficult  one.  It  is  not  perhaps  advisable  to 
attempt  any  thing  here,  in  the  way  of  direct  and  distinct 
instruction,  but  rather  to  connect  it  naturally  with  other 
topics — to  let  it  rise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  in  the 
minds  of  children,  by  placing  all  objects,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  such  lights  as  shall  communicate  simple,  and 
rational,  and  affectionate  views  of  the  great  Parent ; 
leaving  a  more  definite  knowledge  to  be  the  result  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  intelligent  mind. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that  attempts  to  think  directly 
of  the  Deity,  degenerate,  in  the  minds  of  children,  into 
mere  vague  wonder  and  mystery,  or  become  connected 
with  fear,  or  degenerate  into  childish  and  grotesque 
errors  of  the  imagination.  This  subject  we  ought  not  to 
neglect  because  it  is  difficult ;  but  it  needs  much  caution, 
and  much  light,  and,  (let  it  be  freely  spoken,)  is  less 
essential  to  children  than  a  happy  observation  of  nature, 
and  a  cheerful  conformity  to  duty.  A  Teacher. 


[From  the  Rev.  Dr  Parker's  Address.] 
HIiNTS    TO    TEACHERS. 

We  state  this  important  principle ;  if  you  would  guide 
others  with  the  best  prospect  of  success,  you  yourselves 
must  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  religion, 
which  it  is  your  purpose  to  teach,  and  gain,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  possession  of  ths  spirit,  which  animated 
the  great  Teacher  from  heaven ;  that  is,  you  must  be 
personally  religious.     By  this  remark  we  do  not  mean  to 
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be  understood,  as  asserting,  that  God  may  not  bless  the 
truths,  taught  by  persons,  who  have  no  very  deep  practi- 
cal conviction  of  the  value  of  the  gospel,  or  that  none 
should  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  who  feel  not 
an  entire  confidence  in  their  own  religious  characters. 
God  may  give  effect  to  his  truth,  with  whatever  motives 
it  is  dispensed ;  and  Sabbath  schools  acquire  increased 
interest,  when  considered  as  admirably  calculated  to  bless 
those  who  give,  as  well  as  those  who  receive  instruction. 
But    it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the    more   thoroughly 
you  are  acquainted  with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
the  more   deeply  you  feel  personally  its  influence,  the 
brighter  is  your  prospect  of  being  made  blessings  to  the 
children  under  your  instruction.    Then  you  cannot  fail  to 
teach  intelligibly,  seriously,  affectionately,  and  with  per- 
severance.    No  selfish  purposes  will  pollute  your  exer- 
tions.    The  generous  spirit  of  *.a  purifying  faith  will  ani- 
mate all  your  efforts.     You  will  go  to  the  examination  of 
the  lessons,  which  you  are  to  inculcate,  with  minds  and 
hearts  elevated,  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  prayer. 
And  will  you  not  be  better  qualified  to  urge  the  duty  of 
prayer,  and  to  engage  the  affections  of  your  pupils  in  this 
heavenly  employment,  if  you  personally  know  the  value 
of  the  privilege  ;  if  you  come  to  them  with  hearts  warm 
with  pious  affections,  and  deeply  feeling  the  animating 
spirit  of  devotion?     If  you  never  pray  yourselves,  your 
lessons  upon  this  subject  will  be  destitute  of  that,  which 
would  give  them  their  highest  power  in  awakening  de- 
vout feelings,  and  in  establishing  habits  of  piety  in  others. 
Remarks  of  the  same  character  apply  to  every  part  of 
religious  instruction.     If  you   know   not  God   as  your 
father,  how  can  you  teach  children  to  know  him  as  thfeir 
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father  ?  If  Christ  has  never  benefited  you  personally, 
how  can  you  describe  in  a  feeling  manner  his  unspeak- 
able kindness?  You  may,  indeed,  give  very  important 
instructions  without  feeling  a  personal  interest  in  religion, 
and  God  may  bless  them.  But  how  different  are  our 
descriptions  of  the  character  of  a  friend,  who  is  constantly 
making  us  feel  his  worth ;  whose  wisdom  and  love  are 
intimately  connected  with  our  personal  enjoyments  and 
hopes,  from  those,  which  we  give  of  a  man,  'of  equal, 
perhaps  of  superior  worth,  but  with  whose  excellences 
we  have  been  made  acquainted  by  the  representations  of 
others  only.  In  exerting  a  moral  and  religious  influence, 
much  is  effected  by  the  power  of  sympathy.  This  power 
we  cannot  employ  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  unless  we  are 
personally  Christians. 

It  deserves  consideration,  whether  the  teachers  may 
not  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  the  children,  by  em- 
ploying some  care  to  procure  for  them  good  situations, 
ailer  they  shall  have  lefl  the  school.  Many,  who  come 
to  you  for  instruction,  will  be  obliged  to  provide  entirely 
for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  to  seek  employment,  by  which  they  can  procure  a 
maintenance.  Would  it  not  be  very  useful,  if  the  teach- 
ers should  give  this  subject  some  attention  ?  If  children 
are  suffered  to  loiter  about  the  streets  in  idleness,  after 
they  have  ceased  to  attend  the  exercises  of  our  public 
schools ;  or  if  they  are  thrown  into  the  society  of  the 
irreligious,  when  they  are  placed  out  to  labor ;  whatever 
may  have  been  their  attainments  and  promise,  while 
under  your  care,  the  danger  is  imminent,  that  they  will 
soon  become  vicious  members  of  the  community.     Let 
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the  teachers  pay  particular  regard  to  those,  who  appear 
to  be  disposed  to  improve  instruction.  By  a  very  little 
attention,  they  may  generally  be  placed  in  situations,  in 
which  their  good  habits  and  principles  will  be  strength- 
ened. This  will  be  a  very  suitable  reward  for  exemplary 
conduct  in  school,  and  the  means  of  continuing  the 
blessing  of  christian  instruction,  and  of  forming  virtuous 
members  of  society. 


EFFECT    OV    A    SUNDAY    SCHOOL. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  a  Sabbath  which  I  was  spend- 
ing during  the  last  summer  in  a  retired  village  in  a  neigh- 
boring state,  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  my  friend 
to  accompany  him  to  a  Sunday  school,  which  had  been 
recently  established,  and  in  which  he  was  much  interest- 
ed. Afler  walking  a  short  distance,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  school  house,  a  neat  and  commodious  building,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to 
see  some  of  the  children  on  each  side  of  the  road,  neatly 
clad,  going  towards  the  school  house,  and  others  who  had 
reached  it,  sitting  on  the  door  step,  reading  their  hymns, 
and  intently  engaged  in  conversation,  waiting  for  the  door 
to  be  opened.  Their  cheerful  countenances  and  modest 
address  on  our  arrival,  proclaimed  to  me,  more  audibly 
than  words  the  pleasure  they  enjoyed  on  meeting  their 
teacher. 

Soon  afler  we  entered,  many  other  teachers  came  in, 
and  the  exercises  commenced.  I  was  alike  pleased  with 
the  remarks  of  the  superintendant,  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  with  the  good  order  and 
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attention  that  prevailed  ;  as  well  as  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  few  classes  I  was  able  to  listen  to  were  taught. 
The  exercises  occupied  about  an  hour,  when  afler  sing- 
ing a  hymn,  in  which  all  united,  the  school  was  dismissed. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  my  visit,  and  could  easily 
account  for  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  by  the  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  as  my  friend  informed  me,  Ifved  at 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  but  who  nevertheless 
attended  very  regularly  every  Sunday. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  left  the  school  house,  and 
on  OUT  way  home  we  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  clergy- 
man in  the  village.  Among  other  things  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Sunday 
school ;  when  a  lady  present,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the 
one  we  had  visited,  remarked,  that  she  was  almost  dis- 
couraged at  times,  by  the  dulness  and  inattention  of  her 
scholars,  and  for  her  part,  she  could  see  but  little  as  yet 
effected  by  the  establishment  of  the  school,  that  was  en- 
couraging. "It  is  true,  my  young  friend,"  said  the 
good  pastor,  **  you  may  at  times  be  discouraged  by  the 
indifferent  progress  your  pupils  make,  and  the  apparently 
slow  advancement  you  may  witness  in  them,  but  are  we 
not  wrong  to  require  sudden  and  visible  improvement  ? 
Good  habits  are  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  formed, 
and  oflen  we  do  not  produce  the  reformation  we  looked 
for,  until  the  child  approaches  manhood.  It  is  gratify- 
ing however  to  know  that  by  assembling  them  together, 
you  cause  the  Sabbath  to  be  improved  and  honored  by 
them,  that  day  which  would  be  far  otherwise  employed ; 
and  to  know  that  idleness  and  indifference  to  religious 
duty  is  overcome,  which  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal 
towards  forming  sound  moral  and  religious  habits  and 
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principles.  But  you  may  rejoice  that  you  are  permitted 
sometimes  to  witness  results  from  your  labors  which  are 
not  only  encouraging,  and  which  stimulate  you  to  perse- 
vere, but  which  render  the  labor  and  exertion  spent,  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  good  effected.     Have  you 

forgotten  the  circumstance  of  Mr  W ?  "  said  he. — 

Oh  no,  was  quickly  answered,  that  to  be  sure  was  enough 
to  pay  for  establishing  the  school,  if  nothing  else.  I  was 
struck  with  the  answer,  and  could  not  refrain  from  inquir- 
ing what  the  circumstance  was,  when  the  good  pastor 
related  to  me  the  following. 

On  commencing  the  school,  the  families  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  were  invited  to  come  in,  and  visit  it, 

and  among  them  was  Mr  W .     Some  remarks  were 

made  at  the  time  on  the  importance  of  instructing  the 
young,  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  those  who  were  able 
to  assist  in  this  good  cause.  He  was  much  affected  by 
them,  and  was  led  to  inquire  more  particularly  about  the 
school ;  and  afler  some  considerable  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  by  solicitation  he  was  induced  to  take  a  class, 
and  happy  I  am  to  say,  that,  though  he  was  previous  to 
this,  indifferent  to  religious  subjects,  and  had  not  attend^ 
ed  public  worship  for  many  years,  yet  he  soon  became 
interested,  and  has  now  the  principal  charge  of  the  school, 
and  remarked  not  long  since,  "  that  he  looks  forward  to 
Sunday,  and  the  hour  spent  by  him  in  the  Sunday  school, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

A  pause  ensued  when  tire  good  man  finished,  and  1 
could  not  but  consider  on  hearing  this  fact,  which  forci- 
bly impressed  my  mind,  how  much  these  institutions  are 
effecting.  Soon,  thought  I,  the  ignorance  which  we  now 
regret  to  see,  will  pass  away,  and  a  more  perfect  know- 
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kdge  of  the  word  of  life  be  diffused  eren  in  our  remotest 
Tillages,  through  their  instnimentaKty ;  and  circumstances 
like  this,  will  frequefktiy  occur  in  them,  which  will 
serve  as  encouragement,  and  show  the  good  effected  by  a 
Sunday  school.  R«. 


INTEIXIGElfCE* 


UnUarianism  in  Conne€Heut^—'EttniCt  from  a  letter  to  the  ptlb^ 
lishers  of  the  Advocate,  dated  Brooklyn,  Con.  Feb.  14, 1828— **.  A 
few  days  since  I  received  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  a  Unitariail 
Tract  Society  or  Association  is  to  he  formed  in  Preston,  a  town  about 
twenty  miles  from  this. — I  hope  soon  to  send  you  an  order  from  them.'* 
*'  It  is  my  intention  to  go  to  Preston  to  assist  in  forming  their  pro- 
posed Association — and  I  think  I  shall  take  the  hint  and  attempt 
the  formation  of  similar  Associations  in  various  other  places.'' 

Gibbs'8  Geaeniua.  The  highly  valuable  translation  of  'Geseniua^ 
Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Professor  Gibbs  of  Yale  College,  is  republished 
in  London.  We  notice  also  an  advertisement  of  <*  Hope  Ledie,"  a« 
in  press. 

BcHanee  of  Crime,  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  has  issued  a 
work  entitled  **  Balance  of  Crime,  or  Socinianism  compared  wi3i 
the  guiltiness  oi profligacy ^  addressed  to  young  doubters.' 


t> 


German  Theology,  The  Christian  Observer  states  that  the  re- 
presentations which  have  been  made  to  the  discredit  of  the  German 
Universities  and  ministry,  apply  rather  to  a  period  past  by,  than  to 
the  present  time. 

BiJUes  imprUoned,  At  a  meeting  of  a  Bible  society  in  Glasgow, 
last  fell,  the  Rev.  Dr  Paterson  remarked  that  when  he  was  on  the 
Continent,  *'  he  found  si^  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
filled  with  Sodnianism,  which  being  put  into  his  hands  to  be  de- 
stroyed, he  consigned  to  a  fortress,  where  they  remained^in  good 
custody." 
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JIH%tMM'  DefUitirindihHs  m  Mwr^pe.^^mm  an  MtliMle  ffeeently 
ynblWwd  tt  apptart  tfiat  tliienji^e  |b  Europe,  - 

Soopaa   Cath^, 112,878,428. 

Greek  Church,  more  than  -        -       -        -        -  40,000,000 

English  Church, 6,500,000 

Presbyterians, 2,800,000 

English  Dissenters. 3,000,000 

Old  South  Church  in  Portsmouth,  JV*.  JET.— The  Old  South 
Church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  if.  formerly  oecopied  by  Rev.  Dr  Piker's 
society,  has  been  opened,  and  provision  made  for  the  support  of 
regular  worship,  with  every  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  an- 
other Unitarian  Society  in  that  place — The  pulpit  wUl  be  supplied 
atpcesent  by  a  gentleman  from  ^  school  at  Cambridge. 

-'  JVeu>  MeeUng  House  in  Walpole,  JV*.  JS, — ^llie  new  meetlag 
bense  lately  erected  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
•f  Almighty  God  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th — Sermon  by  Rev.  Mir 
SulHvan  of  Keene,  N.  H. 

C^uristian  Neighbor. — ^Proposals  are  issued  by  Mr  William  E. 
P.  Rogers,  for  publishing  at  Gloucester,  Ms.,  a  weekly  Newspaper, 
to  be  entitled  the  Christian  JVeighbor — to  be  edited  by  Samuel 
Worcester^ 

[In  selecting  this  ^e,  tke  editor  has  been  guided  by  what  he  pro^ 
poMs  for  his  motU>»«-TKOir  shalt  juovb  tht  VKxaHBOB.  mm 
THTSELF.  His  design  is,  to  publish  a  newspaper  devoted  to  praetit 
col  reli^n.  The  public  are  already  supplied  with  those  w^ch 
teach  whatever  relates  to  the  outworks  of  religion,r^o  forms  and 
modes  of  faith  and  worship.  Many  think  that  there  is  a  powerful  and 
increasiug  disposition  among  the  teachers  and  lovers  of  virtue  in  the 
present  age,  to  inquire  for  the  right  way  of  living ;  and  to  estimate 
rettgions  epii^ns  by  their  practical  tendency  and  results.  While  so 
tttfany  are  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
several  religious  sects,  it  has  been  thought  that  at  least  one  paper 
pay.  be  aopported,  which  teaches  merely  the  art  or  livixg  a 
cttBieriAir  i.irB.] 

JVti,mber  of  Ministers  in  JVeio  England.r-The  Quarterly  Journal 
of  the  American  Education  Society  contains  a  tabular  view  of  t)ie 
number  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  New  England,  as  givei^ 
in  the  Registers  of  the  several  spates  for  1827.  The  number,  as 
in  the  Registers,  is  1084.    The  actual  number  of  stated  ministers 
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in  New  £DgiMid»  of  aU^jdenoniioatiGps,  it  supyofledtabo  itot  f«r  front 
1800.  Tbe  population  of  New  England  is  probably  l^OO^OC;  Thi* 
would  giv.e  one  minister  to  every  1000  souls.  In  the  year^l760, 
there  was  in  New  Eoglaod,  one  UbcraUy  educated  minister  to  every 
628  souls. 

American  Bible  Close  Society, ^Kbo\A  a  year  ^and  a  half  nnee, 
overtures  were  made  by  the  Pastoral  Association  of  Evangefieal 
Ministers  In  Massachusetts,  to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
winch  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Provisional  Committee  on  Btblo 
Classes,  consisting  of  gentlemen  from  different  denominations.  This 
committee  j  after  corresponding  extensively  with  pastors  of  churches, 
and  taking  other  measures  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment,  unani* 
mously  resolved,  that  it  was  expedient  to  form  a  national  institution 
for  promoting  Bible- Classes. 

Such  an  institution  was  uccordingly  organized  on  the  13th  ult.,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  constitution  contains  ten  articles,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  first — 

Jlrt,  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  «  American  Bihle  dose 
Society,"  Its  objects  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  knowledge 
concerning  Bible  Classes,  where  tiiey  exist,  how  they  are  conducted, 
and  what  advantages  have  resulted  from  them ;  to  devise  and  exe. 
cute  measures,  not  interfering  with  the  government  and  doctrine  of 
the  churches,  or  the  appropriate  province  of  their  pastors,  to  promote 
the  organization  and  prosperity  of  Bible  Classes  among  all  denomina- 
toons  throughout  the  land,  and  to  correspond  and  cooperate  with  any 
fandred  msUtufion  which  may  be  formed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Religious  Magazines  in  the  United  States. 

Nauieofthework.  Whe«  prio^. 

Episcopal  Register, Middlebuiy.  Vt. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society.  Andover.  Ms, 

Missionary  Herald, Boston.  Ms. 

Amencan  Baptist  Magazine, j^ 

Christian  Magazine,        ------      h 

Christian  Examiner, ^ 

ChmUan  Spectator, New  Haven,  Con. 

Amen«n  Tract  Magazine,        -        .        .        .  New  Yorit  city. 

Methodist  Magazine,    - ^ 

National  Preacher,        -    .        -  -        -      -  do.* 
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Magazine  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Churcli,  N.  Braoflwiek,  N.  J. 

Christian  Advocate,       .....    Riiladelpfaia,  Pa. 
American  Sunday  School  Magazine,    -        -  do. 

Ifirited  Brethren's  Missionary  Intelligencer  and 

Religious  Miscellany,        ....         -        do. 
Religious  Magazine,  or  Spirit  of  the  Fereiga 

Theol.  Journals  and  Reviews,    -      •        -        -        do. 
Magazine  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Cariisle,  Pa. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Intelligencer,      -         -      -  Frederick,  Md. 
Theological  Repertory  and  Churchman's  guide,     Washington  city. 
African  Repository  and  Colonial  Journal,         -  do. 

Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine,    .       «        .  Richmond,  Ya. 
Religious  Examiner,        .....     Cadiz,  Ohio. 
Liberal  Preacher,        ......  Keene,  N.  H. 

Unitarian, •     New  York. 

American.  Evangelist,  -        -        -        -         Boston,  Ms. 

Christian  Yisitant,     .......  do. 

Unitarian  Advocate, -       do.  . ' 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine,        ....  do. 

.  Meligious  JVewspapers  in  the  United  States, — Tlieir  number  is 
37;  and  nearly  8,000,000  of  printed  sheets  are  supposed  to  be  issued 
annually. 

Cfhurch  ctt  Leehmere  Point. — ^Mr  Warren  Burton,  from  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  Cambridge,  having  accepted  the  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Third  Congregational  Society  in  Cambridge, 
situated  at  Leehmere  Point,  will  he  ordained  on  the  12th  instant — 
Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr  Greenwood  of  this  city — ^The  pews  on  the  floor 
of  the  new  church  just  erected  for  this  society  were  offered  at  auc- 
tion, and  the  principal  part  of  them  mett  with  a  ready  sale. — On  those 
sold  a  premium  of  heCween  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  was  ob- 
tained. 

Ordination. — Rev.  Samuel  Presbury  was  ordained  as  Pastor  of  the 
Society  in  Northfield  on  Connecticut  river,  the  27th  of  February. 


*  Qs^  The  communications  of  A.  and  £.  P.  B.  are  received,  and  will 
be  inserted  in  another  number. 
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ERROR   IN   EVERY   SYSTEM   IS   TRUTH   DISTORTED. 

Theologians  have  said  much  of  the  proportion  or 
analogy  of  faith,  i.  e.  as  they  mean,  of  a  great  and  well 
proportioned  system  of  truth,  into  an  arrangement  and 
harmony  with  which  all  doubtful  speculation  should  be 
brought.  For  this  good  sort  of  theory,  yet  bad  principle 
of  investigation,  they  commonly  adduce  the  text,  '*  whe- 
ther prophesying,  let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  faith.'' 

I  reject  the  explanation,  indeed,  but  I  wish  to  bring 
forward  a  similar  sentiment,  though  not  for  a  similar 
purpose.  For  although  it  would  be  a  bad  method  of  in- 
vestigation, to  take  a  creed  or  a  system,  and  to  resolve 
our  doubts  by  it,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  correct  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  proportion  or  system  in  truth, — there  is  a  con- 
gruity  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  there  is  a  structure 
which  will  be  unfolded  to  our  eye,  when  we  have  dissipa- 
ted the  darkness  of  our  ignorance — when  the  rubbish  is 
removcTd,  and  the  mists  are  scattered,  to  which  doubt 
and  prejudice  may  be  too  faithfully  likened.  Indeed, 
truth  oflen  consists  not  so  much  in  the  exact  definition 
of  one  idea,  as  in  the  judicious  balancing  of  several  j  and 
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we  shall  attain  to  truth,  not  so  well  by  gazing  on  the 
magnificent  front  of  its  edifice,  not  so  well  by  marking 
one  luminous  spot  or  sightly  aspect,  as  by  taking  into 
our  view  the  whole  structure. 

Now,  I  think,  that  much  of  error  arises  from  viewing 
too  exclusively  these  luminous  spots  and  sightly  aspects, 
and  majestic  disclosures  of  certain  parts — in  other  words, 
error  arises  from  partial  views  of  truth.  It  consists  in 
departing  from  the  proportion  of  truth,  not  in  raising  an 
entirely  new  fabric,  on  an  entirely  new  foundation.  And 
if  we  would  seek  for  truth,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to 
find  it  not  in  what  is  absolutely  new  and  original — (this 
is  apt  to  be  the  fault  of  an  eager,  speculative,  and  inno- 
vating age) — but  we  may  expect  to  find  truth  mixed  with 
error — to  find  it  disfigured  with  human  imaginations  and 
overborne  with  human  inventions — to  find  it  in  the 
ruins  of  systems  that  have  passed  away,  or  in  the  broken 
fragments  of  systems  that  are  now  sinking  down  to  be 
dust  and  rubbish  for  other  centuries.  This  method  of 
pursuing  truth,  too,  is  recommended  not  only  for  being 
the  true  method,  but  because  it  cultivates  habits  both  of 
discrimination  and  charity.  I  wish  therefore  to  apply 
this  method  and  the  observations  with  which  I  have  in- 
troduced it,  to  some  consideration  of  christian  sects — 
doctrines — and  practical  sentiments. 

I.  The  sects  into  which  Christendom  is  divided,  have, 
most  of  them,  arisen  out  of  this  very  failure  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  to  keep  the  proportion  of  the  faith. 
They  have  not  only  much  important  truth  among  them 
severally,  but  their  peculiarities  have  generally  resulted 
from  regard  to  some  one  truth  which  they  have  pushed  to 
excefcs  and  to  error.     There  are  those,  I  am  aware,  who 
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tell  OS  that  the  very  existence  of  these  sects,  betrays  th^ 
love  of  error — that  all  schism  is  a  wilful  departure  from 
truth  and  light.  But  surely  a  more  lenient  judgment  is 
to  be  formed,  on  this  subject.  No  sect  was  ever  based 
on  the  very  presumption,  or  acknowledgment,  or  con- 
sciousness of  error  or  sin.  Some  truth — some  advaur 
tage,  real  or  inftiginary,  is  always  proposed.  And  very 
often  something  is  gained,  though  as  we  may  think,  at 
the  expense  of  other  things.  Aversion  to  forms  in  reli- 
gion characterises  some  sects,  and  a  high  estimation  of 
them^  others.  To  some,  the  expediency  of  an  hierarchy 
is  evident,  and  with  others,  the  desire  of  independency  is 
strong.  Now  forms,  and  the  absence  of  forms,  and 
power,  and  independence,  are  in  their  measure,  good 
things ;  and  after  all,  men  of  every  sect,  must  and  will 
have  more  or  less  of  them.  And  yet  the  predominance 
not  to  say- excess  of  one  or  other  of  these,  makes  Episco- 
palians, and  Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists,  and 
Quakers.  If  there  could  be  just  enough  form,  and  just 
enough  simplicity,  and  just  enough  power,  and  just 
enough  independence,  so  happy  a  combination  might  de- 
mand a  new  name,  and  justify  a  new  sect.  For  I  ques- 
tion whether  any  sect,  however  it  may  boast,  has  attained 
to  this. 

Again,  as  to  the  speculative  differences  that  occasion 
different  sects,  there  is  always  some  good  doctrine  in  view. 
A  great,  and  as  we  may  think,  too  exclusive  sense  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  makes  honest  Antinomians  and  Univer- 
salists.  Deep  and  solemn  impressions  of  human  depravi- 
ty and  of  God's  justice,  as  they  tell  us,  lead  others  to  bi^* 
Calvinists.  Now,  surely,  to  exalt  the  mercy  of  God  is 
right,  and  to  maintain  hia  justice  is  equally  so  ;  and  he 
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surely  is  to  be  re^>ected  who  is  anxious  lest  he  should 
think  too  lightly  of  human  nnworthiness.  Look  once 
more,  at  4he  means,  which  different  sects  advocate  for 
promoting  religion.  Some  lay  the  stress  of  their  advice 
on  our  looking  mthin.  And  most  certainly,  nothing  can 
be  more  rational,  wise,  or  important,  than  such  a  direc- 
tion. Men's  religion  has  been  too  much  an  outward 
thing,  and  they  have  too  little  respected  the  scdemn  inti- 
matioQs  of  God's  will  which  are  signified  in  their  own 
hearts.  I  seriously  believe  that  we  have  all  thought  too 
little  of  the  momentous  teachings  of  God  in  our  own 
eoosciences.  And  it  would  not  be  strange  surely,  if  the 
mind  that  had  been  fully  arrested  and  turned  to  this 
inward  voice,  should  undervalue  outward  oracles  and 
means.  But  another  class  is  constantly  exclaiming — 
"te  the  law-r-to  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony."  And, 
truly  the  law  and  the  testimony  are  most  excellent  and 
important  means  of  instruction.  They  give  us  the  most 
momentous  information.  They  are,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  unspeakably  prized.  But  it  is  possible  to  carry  our 
just  reverence  to  an  undue  superstition,  and  to  value  too 
little  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  soul. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  promoting  religion  in  oth- 
ers, some  prefer  written  discourses,  others,  extempwane- 
ous,  and  others,  impromptu  addresses  arising  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  And  doubtless  they  all  have  their 
advantages.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  kind  of  instruction 
last  mentioned,  has  done  much  to  give  the  class  of  Chris- 
tians in  which  it  prevails  their  practical  views  of  religion. 
For  men  speaking  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  though 
on  this  account,  they  might  less  inform  and  strengthen 
the  mind,  would  on  this  account,  too,  be  less  inclined  or 
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able  to  enter  much  into  metaphysics,  or  polemics,  or 
abstruse  systems  of  theology.  Extemporaneous  and 
written  discourses,  moreover,  have  their  obvious  advan- 
tages. And  itinerant  preaching,  too,  vi^hicli  distinguishes 
one  or  two  of  the  largest  sects  in  this  country,  has  its 
advantages.  A  succession  of  preachers  awakens  interest. 
Change  relieves  the  preacher,  also,  and  his  brief  stay  or 
residence  in  a  place  enables  him  to  give  to  the  people 
the  best  efforts  and  choicest  productions  of  liis  mind.  An 
itinerant,  or  a  travelling  ministry,  too,  excellently  meets 
the  present  exigency  of  the  country.  A  stationary 
minister  cannot  with  advantage  address  his  people  more 
than  two  or  three  times  in  a  week.  But  a  travelling 
minister  can  preach  once  or  twice  in  a  day,  for  he  has 
every  time,  a  new  congregation.  This  practice,  con- 
nected with  the  zeal,  however  uncultivated  and  unre- 
fined, which  attends  it,  is  giving  instruction  to  otherwise 
neglected  multitudes  in  our  western  states.  The  Edu- 
cation Society  tells  us,  I  know,  that  fourfifths  of  the 
{K)pulation  of  these  states  are  destitute  of  competent  in- 
struction—that six  thousand  preachers  are  wanted  in  this 
country,  dz.c.  This,  at  least,  is  the  last  of  their  state- 
ments which  I  have  read.  But,  making  every  allowance 
for  good  intentions,  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  state- 
ment both  untrue  and  unjust.  Providence  has  done  bet- 
ter than  this  for  our  western  brethren.  Indeed,  I  look 
upon  the  habits  and  zeal  of  the  western  sects,  as  a  won- 
derful provision  of  Providence  for  that  country.  I  re- 
joice, that  its  instruction  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  merely  literary  and  decent  ministry,  of  cold  metaphysi- 
cians, or  abstruse  theologues.  "  The  foolishness  of  God,** 
says  an  apostle,  "  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of 
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God  is  stronger  than  men."  On  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  learned  and  permyient  ministry,  in  other 
circumstances,  none  of  us  will  be  disposed  to  question. 

Thus  we  see,  that  what  is  true,  and  fit,  and  right  in 
the  christian  world,  is  more  or  less  distributed  among  all 
the  sects  that  compose  it.  Every  one  is  pursuing  some 
good  sentiment  or  object ;  and  the  fault,  where  it  exists, 
is  commonly  seen  in  pushing  this  sentiment  or  object  too 
far.  Meanwhile,  in  the  goodly  order  of  Providence,  these 
divisioi||S  are  promoting  investigation,  liberality,  forbear- 
ance/and  every,  christian  virtue.  For  let  it  not  be  for-^ 
gotten,  that  there  never  was  more  religion  in  Christendom, 
thau  at  this  very  moment,  when<ithere  never  were  more 
sects. 

II.  Let  us  now  turn  to  doctrines.  Here  we  shall 
see,  too,  that  men  do  not  differ  totally — that  different 
opinions  are  not  all  error,  and  all  truth  ;  that  error  con- 
sists not  in  departing  widely  and  palpably  from  truth, 
but  in  departing  from  its  fair  proportion — that  error  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but^  modification  of  truth.  It  is  not  in- 
sanity, but  misguided  reason.  It  is  not  impiety,  but  con- 
scientious misapprehension.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  observe, 
that  men's  chief  regard  is  after  all,  placed  n- 1  on  the 
erroneous,  but  on  the  true  principles  of  this  faith. 

A  few  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  these 
remarks.  There  is  one  which  readily  offers  itself  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  TriYiity.  For  it  is  in  words  only,  or  at 
most  in  speculation,  that  any  are  Trinitarians.  Those 
who  are  thus  denominated,  believe  that  there  is  one  God, 
as  much  as  others — they  believe  that  there  is  one  Being 
one  Mind,  one  Intelligence,  and  this  is  what  we  all  be- 
lieve.    In  their  sober  and  earnest  thoughts,  cUl  men  arc 
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Unitarians.  When  they  worship  one  God,  the  Father, 
through  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  otherwise.  Their  great  abiding,  and 
practical  sentiment,  then,  is  a  true  one  ;  and  their  error, 
as  we  think  it,  is  only  a  modification  of  this  truth. 

Again,  the  death  of  Christ  is  justly  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  all  Christians.  And  they  are  very  justly  anx- 
ious lest  they  .should  detract  from  the  importance  of  that 
merit  in  which  the  visible  work  of  our  redemption  was 
consummated.  All  Christians,  too,  believe  that  ^e  died 
for  us — that  he  died  in  our  behalf;  and  the  appeal  to 
their  gratitude  is  strong,  that  they  should  not  depreciate 
his  sufferings.  Now  it  is  from  these  lawful  and  laudable 
feelings — it  is  from  reverence,  from  gratitude,  that  any 
extravagant  views  have  been  entertained  of  the  efficacy 
of  these  sufferings.  It  is  not  right,  I  am  confident,  to 
say  that  these  views  &re  generally  adopted,  to  furnish  an 
opiate  for  the  conscience,  to  foster  self-indulgence,  to  re- 
lieve the  irksomeness'of  moral  responsibility.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  some  of  us  cannot  go  as  far  as  the  popular 
creed  would  require — I  hope,  it  may  be  attributed,  also, 
to  a  love  of  truth,  to  the  fear  of  dishonoring  God, .  to  that 
caution  and  modesty  which  we  think  we  ought  to  enter- 
tain about  what  is  expedient  and  necessary  in  the  infi" 
nite  and  eternal  government  of  God« 

Another  doctrine  to  which  we- might  apply  the  same 
general  observations,  is  that  of  election.  It  is  true  that 
this  doctrine  has  been  agitated  wi|h  much  beat  and  pas- 
sion. But  still  most  of  those  who  have  believed  it,  have 
no  doubt,  verily  thought  that  they  therein  magnified  the 
grace  of  God.  And  there  iai  moreover,  a  very  interesting 
truth  at  bottom.     It  is  true,  jfirR  God  from  all  eternity, 
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purposed  to  bestow  all  the  good  that  he  ever  did  bestow, 
or  ever  will.  And  it  is  a  truth  that  exalts  his  mercy  a»d 
his  glory.  We  hold  this  truth,  indeed,  with  limitations. 
We  believe  that  God  designed  to  bestow  moral  good  as 
moral,  and  physical  good,  as  physical ;  and  that  he  no 
more  purposed  to  disregard  man's  freedom,  in  the  gift  of 
virtue,  than  to  disregard  his  necessity,  in  the  gift  of  food. 

There  is  still  another  illustration  on  a  very  tender  sub- 
ject. It  is  found  in  the  adherence  which  we  witness,  not 
to  one  doctrine  or  another,  but  to  diiferent  systems  of  doc- 
trine, and  in  controversy  about  them.  Men  are  earnestly 
opposed  to  one  another  in  their  doctrinal  belief  And  why  1 
I  answer  still  from  the  love  of  truth.  Not  that  angry  dis- 
putation, not  that  low  personalities,  not  that  the  attempts 
to  make  an  adversary  odious,  not  that  passionate  denun- 
ciations, and  wholesale  denials  of  the  name  of  Christian, 
procepd  from  the  love  of  truth.  Very  far  from  it.  But 
in  the  better  and  more  pious  part  of  the  community, 
there  is  a  more  serious  and  tender  feeling,  there  is  a  con- 
scientious and  honest  conviction,  however  mistaken, 
that  they  hold  the  truth,  and  that  their  adversaries  main- 
tain error.  This  credit  we  give  to  others,  and  we  claim 
it  for  ourselves. 

III.  In  the  practical  sentiments  of  men  concerning 
religion,  too,  as  in  their  speculative  views  ;  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  same  regard  to  truth — to  some  truth  in  every 
sentiment,  which  is  urged  too  far,  or  warped  from  its 
just  proportion.  We  lire  not  saying  in  all  this,  that  men 
have  all  the  love  for  truth  which  they  ought  to  have  ;  for 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  and  lamentable  deficiency 
of  conscientious,  honest,  independent  regard  for  truth. 
But  still  they  regard  it ;  and  many  of  their  errors  pro- 
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ceed  not  from  too  much  attachment  to  truth  in  general, 
hat  from  carrying  some  one  truth  to  excess. 

Thus  a  careless  man  has  his  attention  aioused  to  the 
suhject  of  religion.  It  is  with  him  a  time  of  excitement, 
of  anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  great  alarm.  He  becomes  dis- 
tinctly and  painfully  conscious  that  he  has  neglected  the 
great  and  momentous  object  of  his  existence,  that  he 
has  neglected  his  soul,  and  displeased  his  Maker,  and 
these  convictions  may  well  disturb  him.  At  length  he 
forms  new  resolutions — in  contrition  and  prayer,  and  in 
the  presence  of  God  he  forms  them.  And  it  is  a  time, 
though  of  trembling,  yet  of  joy  to  him.  He  liopes,  that 
he  has  commenced  the  progress  of  ever  growing  improve- 
ment and  happiness.  He  feels  that  he  lives  anew,  and 
he  feels  that  this  is  an  era  in  his  life.  And  it  is  an  era, 
of  the  most  momentous  character.  He  feels  that  the 
change  is  great  and  momentous,  and  it  is  great  and  mo- 
mentous :  it  is  so,  in  a  measure  which  eternity  only  can 
reveal.  Now,  with,  this  experience,  a  man  will  be  very 
liable  to  extravagant  and  unwarrantable  views  of  the 
doctrine  of  conversion.  He  will  feel  that  every  man 
ought  to  pass  through  the  same  kind  of  experience  that 
he  has  passed  through ;  he  will  identify  conversion  with 
the  process  of  his  own  emotions  ;  and  whoever  has  not 
had  a  season  of  similar  distress  and  anxiety,  and  subse- 
quent joy,  win  seem  to  him  to  ha?e  no  religion.  In  short, 
he  has  too  much  feeling,  and  too  little  reflection,  to  make 
the  necessary  distinction.  He  does  not  consider,  suffi- 
ciently, that  men  may  become  good,  by  various  means 
and  processes,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  conversion  needs 
to  be  preached  in  very  dififerent  senses  to  different  indi- 
viduals ;  and  that  to  many,  who  have  never  had  his  ex- 
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perience,  the  doctrine  to  be  preached  is  not  conversion, 
but  advancement — ^not  turning  back  from  their  present 
course^  but  pressing  forward.  And  yet  we  are  to  say  of 
this  man,  that  he  holds  a  most  interesting  truth,  though 
perhaps,  he  so  strongly  grasps  as  to  distort  it. 

About  the  proper  evidence  of  piety,  there  are  certain 
sentiments  which  might  be  adduced  in  this  conviction. 
We  have  time  only  for  one.  We  are  told  by  some  that 
it  is  absolutely  and  eminently  necessary  that  we  should 
feel  that  we  are  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  add  not  only 
so,  but  that  our  best  affections  and  actions  are  regarded 
in  the  s/ime  light.  And  it  is  certainly  true,  and  seri- 
ously true,  that  our  lives  are  displeasing  to  God,  and  that 
our  virtues  are  imperfect  before  him.  There  is  some- 
thing therefore  correct  and  right  at  the  foundation  of 
these  sentiments.  But  we  think  that  a  tender  con- 
science, or  a  superstitious  fear  and  awe,  carries  them  too 
far.  For  it  is  certain,  and  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
many  religionists  among  us,  that  there  is  no  stronger 
language  in  scripture  than  that  which  describes  God's 
complacency  in  human  virtue,  imperfect  as  it  is.  He 
loves  the  righteous — he  delights  in  their  ways,  and  he 
will  express  his  regard  to  them,  in  an  eternal  recom- 
pense of  reward.  Yea,  recompense,  and  reward — 
these  are  the  terms  that  are  applied  to  the  future  blessed- 
ness of  the  good.  But  do  not  these  terms  imply  merit 
in  human  virtue  ?  Undoubtedly,  they  do.  Human  virtue 
is  excellent,  and  lovely,  and  meritorious,  in  the  judgment 
of  God.  Not  that  man  can  deserve  heaven  and  eternal 
happiness,  or  any  thing  like  it.  But  he  may  merit  some 
good,  though  he  deserves  much  evil,  also.  Surely,  if 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  merit,  in  the  universe,  it 
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must  be  found  in  that  rectitude  and  piety  which  are 
steadfast  amidst  all  the  temptations  of  such  a  state  as 
this.  We  cannot  think  too  much  of  the  effort,  and  toil, 
and  preciousness  of  virtue.  Why  should  we  strive  to  de- 
preciate so  glorious  an  acquisition  ?  Why  look  awfully 
upon  its  claims,  as  if  the  idea  of  its  meritoriousness  were 
a  moral  monster  ?  Why  so  ready  with  our  voluntary  humil- 
ity, or  as  that  phrase  of  Paul  might  perhaps  be  better  ren- 
dered, our  volunteer  humility — when  so  much  is  really 
demanded  of  us  ?  For  truly  we  have  little  occasion  to  be 
proud  or  presumptuous.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
humble.  And  we  may  be  humble,  and  yet  humbly  feel, 
that  human  virtue  if  we  can  obtain  it,  is  precious  and 
lovely,  and  that  God  will  not  unrighteously  nor  unreason- 
ably reward  it. 

In  fine,  let  the  reflections  which  are  here  offered,  ad- 
monish us  against  the  extremes  of  (pinion,  and  yet  in- 
cline us  to  think  charitably  of  the  extremes  of  opinion.  I 
know  not  who  is  altogether  right ;  and  I  as  little  know 
who  is  altogether  wrong.  Because  there  are  many  sects, 
many  doctrines,  many  practical  notions,  it  follows,  in- 
deed, that  some  are  mistaken,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
any  are  knowingly  perverse.  There  is  doubtless  a 
mixture  of  right  and  wrong  among  them  all. 

Among  the  ancients,  there  was  a  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  gleaned  their  opinions  from  the  various  systems 
around  them,  and  were  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
"  eclectic  philosophers."  And  I  know  not  but  it  were 
our  wisdom  to  be  eclectic  Christians.  Certain  I  am 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  modest,  candid,  and  charitable 
Christians.  Without  these  qualifications,  we  shall  not 
keep  the  proportion  of  truth  and  faith  in  any  sense.     And 
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wHh  them,  we  nay  not  be  aUe  to  keep  any  other  pro- 
portion, than  the  graceful  order  of  an  humble,  benoTolent, 
and  tranquil  mind.  But  with  this  we  shall  be  happy,  if 
not  correct — safe,  if  not  sure.  D. 
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We  owe  much  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus  on  every 
subject  that  concerns  our  duty  or  happiness ;  but  in  no 
particular  has  his  teaching  a  higher  value  than  that  part 
of  it  in  which  he  declares  the  character  of  God.  Such 
was  his  own  knowledge  on  this  subject,  so  profound  and 
so  intimate  was  his  communion  with  God,  that  he  is 
spoken  of  as  being  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  He  as- 
sures us  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.  In  language  the 
most  peculiar  and  striking,  he  refers  to  those  disclosures 
of  the  divine  being  made  to  himself  as  the  authority  for 
all  his  declarations  to  mankind.  And  when  he  speaks  to 
us  of  God,  it  is  not  with  doubting,  vague,  obscure  intima* 
tions,  but  with  the  clearness  and  directness  of  one  who 
knew  that  all  he  said  was  true,  who  had  acquired  his  in- 
formation from  a  source  that  admitted  no  dispute.  Add 
to  this,  he  exhibited  in  his  own  conduct  the  fruits  of  a 
piety,  such  as  those  views  of  God  he  has  given  us,  are 
adapted  to  produce,  and  which  none  other  ever  did  or 
could  inspire— a  piety  surpassing  every  model  of  moral 
excellence  which  the  history  of  mankind  can  furnish. 
With  entire  confidence  then,  may  we  believe  that  God  is 
what  Jesus  has  assured  us  he  is.  And  what  is  that  ?  Our 
Father.     This  is  the  title  which  he  applies  to  the  Eternal 
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Creator.    And  there  is  none  more  soothing,  more  attract'* 
ife,  more  endearing.    What  name  could  express  so  much 
of  every  quality  which  our  hearts  most  value  in  the  objects 
of  their  veneration  and  love.    It  is  the  tide  most  pecu* 
liarlj  christian.    For  the  character  of  universal  Father 
enters  not  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dem heathenism.      We  meet  indeed  with  appellations 
somewhat  similar  in  ancient  poetry  and  philosophy^  but 
always  in  conjunction  with  other  epithets,  which  shew 
that  they  were  used  more  as  beautiful  fictions  than  su- 
blime realities.  The  qualities  and|conduct  which  the  name 
Father  imports,  are  widely  different  from  those  attributed 
to  the  Pagan's  deity.     In  the  Old  Testament  the  charac-^ 
ter  is  found  in  several  instances — ^and  all  which  it  implies 
expressed  in  other  language.     But  the  great  body  of  the 
Jews  seem  never  to  have  apprehended  its  full  meaning ; 
and  the  general  style  of  their  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  b  replete  with  other -^titles  more   august  and 
fearful ;  names,  significant  of  grandeur,  power,  majesty, 
dominion :— the  Lord  God  of  hosts  >— the  King  of  glory : — 
the  Lord  mighty  in  battle  : — ^the  great  and  terrible  God. 
We  may  collect  fi'ora  the  whole  book  images  as  tender, 
and  representations  of  the  divine  goodness  as  affecting  as 
we  could  find  in  the  other  parts  of  scripture.     But  the 
common  modes  of  address  to  God  and  the  prevaiKng  lan- 
guage concerning  him,  are  of  a  kind  adapted  rather  to  in- 
spire awe,  veneration,  and  fear,  than  that  confiding  love 
which  diffuses  itself  through  the  heart  when  we  listen  to 
Jesus  Christ.     Scarce  any  other  title  is  employed  by  our 
Saviour  when  speaking  of  God,  than|that  of  a  parent.  And 
by  him  the  divine  character  is  represented  hi  a  manner 
corresponding  to  this  tender  relation.    It  may  be  well  for 
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US  to  analyze  the  name  Father,  as  applied  by  Jesus  to 
God ;  not  that  we  may  inform  ourselves  of  its  meaning, 
for  it  needs  no  interpretation ;  but  that  we  may  fill  our 
minds  with  the  delightful  images  it  presents,  and  impress 
it  anew  on  our  inconstant  hearts.  Our  Saviour  has  so 
used  the  title,  that  we  cannot  mistake  in  receiving  it 
without  any  other  modifications  than  those  which  divine 
perfection,  contrasted  with  human  weakness,  demands. — 
God  is  our  Father ! 

This  term  imports,  first,  a  peculiarity  in  the  connexion 
between  us-  and  him  considered  as  his  creatures.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  this  lower  world  are  the  recipients  of 
djvine  bounty,  and  the  objects  of  divine  care ;  bill  it  is 
to  man  only  that  the  Supreme  Being  assumes  the  relation 
of  a  Father.  This  indicates  not  only  that  we  are  of  a 
higher  nature  than  the  rest,  but  of  a  nature  kindred  to 
Deity  ;  we  bear  his  image ;  as  partakers,of  an  intellect- 
ual, moral  nature,  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  who  is  the 
source  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  This  stamps  theiiu- 
man  soul  with  dignity,  and  should  give  infinite  value  to 
our  powers  in  our  own  estimation.  Men  have  fostered  a 
foolish  vanity  upon  the  accidental  circumstance  of  noble 
birth ;  'and  the  history  of  the  world  is  stained  with  crimes 
which  flowed  from  a  mad  ambition  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  race,  and  procure  a  splendid  name. 

There  is  even  among  the  ordinary  feelings,  which  rule 
the  trifling  incidents  and  affairs  of  common  social  life,  a 
little  of  the  same  disposition,  only  exhibited  on  a  diminu- 
tive scale.  How  much  are  we  concerned  about  the  figure 
we  shall  make — and  what  the  world  will  think  of  us — and 
ten  thousand  other  matters  equally  trifling.  But  what  are 
all  these  to  one  who  realizes  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  ? 
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What  is  hamble  parentage  or  humble  fortune,  the  lowly 
dwelling  and  the  undistinguished  lot  ?  And  what  are  all 
the  titles  which  grandeur  boasts,  and  all  the  distinctions 
lihich  crown  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  with  glory,  when 
compared  with  the  dignity  of  that  relation  which  allows 
as  to  call  God  our  Father  t — ^Who  will  not  wonder  that 
baman  pride  should  feed  itself  on  every  species  of  gar- 
bage which  folly  or  sin  can  collect,  and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  soal,  kindred  to  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  should  be  scarcely  felt  as  a  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion.— ^Not,  however,  as  a  subject  for  pride  does  it  concern 
as :  but  the  consciousness  of  standing  in  a  relatioa  so 
ennobling  and  sublime,  should  banish  from  our  minds  «all 
low  and  grovelling  purposes  and  desires,  and  should  cherish 
the  generous  iimbition  to  attain  that  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  w&ich  will  not  disgrace  the  exalted  title  of 
sons  of  God. 

Secondly — ^The  appellation,  Our  Father,  manifests  the 
disinterestedness  and  tenderness  of  the  divine  love  for 
us.  The  ideas  suggested  by  it,  are  not  only  that  God  is 
the  source  of  our  existence,  and  has  made  us  in  the  image 
of  his  own  eternity,  but  that  he  has  that  kind  of  affection 
and  care  for  us  which  a  wise  and  good  parent  is  seen  to 
have  for  his  dependent  children,  and  which  is  peculiarly 
disinterested.  In  the  provision  he  makes  for  their  wants — 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  protects  them — the  solicitude 
he  bestows  on  their  welfare — a  parent  does  not  think  of 
himself,  nor  calculate  on  the  returns  his  sons  may  make 
for  all  he  does  for  them.  Delightful  as  are  the  hopes  of 
their  future  advancement,  they  are  delightful  as  relating 
to  the  child's  good,  and  not  as  making  a  part  of  the  parent's 
expected  happiness ;  they  would  be  delightful  still,  even 
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if  the  parent  felt  within  him  already  the  workings  of  a 
disease,  which  must  terminate  his  days  long  before  those 
anticipations  would  be  realized.  No— there  is  no  affec- 
tion more  disinterested  than  this.  Its  warmth  is  not  chil^ 
ed  by  the  most  untoward  and  perverse  conduct  of  the 
child,  nor  its  patience  worn  out  by  the  most  cruel  recom- 
pense. Beginning  with  the  life,  it  never  terminates,  nor 
can  be  extinguished  in  any  good  heart.  The  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  beautifully  expresses  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment.  The  cordiality  of  the  wanderer's  welc(Hne  was 
not  checked  by  the  remembrance  of  his  base  desertion  of 
his  father,  and  the  ungrateful  returns  he  had  made  for  the 
kindness  shewn  to  him :  it  seemed  enough  that  he  had 
repented  and  returned  to  his  home,  resolved  to  forsake  it 
no  more. 

Thirdly — This  appellation  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
divine  government.  God  presides  over  usj|s  a  father  over 
his  family.  Every  wise  and  &ithful  parent  careftdly 
adapts  his  mode  of  discipline,  to  the  characters  and  dispo- 
sitions of  his  children.  He  directs,  encourages,  controls, 
and  restrains  them  as  they  require.  He  aims  to  shew  no 
partiality,  and  requires  of  each  only  according  to  his 
years  and  capacity.  The  laws  of  his  household  having 
no  other  view  but  the  maintenance  of  that  order,  purity, 
and  love,  which  are  essential  to  repose  and  happiness,  are 
enforced  with  a  gentleness  and  forbearance  which  may 
win  and  subdue,  rather  than  compel  to  obedience.  He  is 
grieved,  without  being  greatly  surprised,  at  the  faults  of 
thoi^htless  and  impetuous  youth,  and  is  more  inclined  to 
pity,  than  resentment.  He  ^agerly  watches  for  the  smallest 
indications  of  improving  rirtue,  and  discovers  them  with 
the  purest  joy.    No  effort  to  please  is  lost  upon  him — ^no 
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desire  to  do  well  is  overlooked.     If  any  are  obstinate, 
perverse,  and  vicious,  his  anger  is  excited — ^but  it  is  the 
anger  of  a  father ;   it  proceeds  from  affection,  and  is 
strong  only  in  proportion  to  the  sense  he  has  of  the  injury 
tiie  child  is  doing  to  himself.     He  thinks  not  of  the  in- 
stances of  disobedience  which  he  is  obliged  to  punish, 
M  they   affect  his  own    comfort,    but  as    they   affect 
the  happiness  of  his  family,  and    especially  that  of 
him  who  is  the  author  of  them.      His  severest  chas- 
tisements have   not  revenge,  as  their  object,   but  re- 
formation— and  are  inflicted  with  a  reluctance,   which 
nothing  could  overcome,  but  duty.     If  the  punishment 
inflicted  be  successful  in  recovering  from  guilt,  the  parent 
receives  the  returning  offender  with  transports  of  joy, 
cheerfully  pardons,  and  readily  forgets  the  past  miscon- 
duct, and  is  no  more  anxious  but  for  his  future  well 
being.      In  ptoportion  to  the  degrees  of  wisdom   and 
goodness  in  a  parent,  do  these  sentiments  and  dispositions 
prevail. 

And  God  is  represented  as  acting  towards  us  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  the  same  principles,  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son.  Although  he  cannot  share  in  the  fears  and 
agitations  of  human  breasts,  nor  participate  in  those  emo- 
tions of  joy,  or  vexation,  which  disturb  the  mind  of  man, 
yet  he  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  instances^ 
adopted  the  language  of  man  to  convey  to  us  the  assur- 
ance that  he  is  the  assiduous  guardian  of  his  children's 
happiness,  the  watchful  spectator  of  their  virtues ; — that 
he  delights  in  their  improvement,  and  will  reward  it  with  a 
parent's  liberality.  His  compassion  for  our  frailties,  his 
mercy  for  our  repeated  sins,  will  not  be  less  than  a  wise 
and  tender  parent  manifests.     Hib  laws  are  imposed  with 
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a  purpose  no  less  kind,  and  tliey  will  be  eaforeed  with  no 
more  seyerity  than  is  needful  to  seoure  that  end.  He 
hates  sin,  because  it  brings  misery  into  his  family.  He 
is  angry  with  the  wicked,  because  they  disturb  its  harmo- 
ny and  order,  and  destroy  its  purity,  while  they  are  ruin- 
ing themsehes.  But  this  anger  is  Bke  the  anger  of  a 
father — it  ifr  equdly  considerate^— makes  all  just  allow- 
ances, and  inflicts  only  necessary  punishments.  And  as 
a  parent  watches  for  the  recovery  of  his  erring  childt  God 
waits  for  the  restoration  of  sinners,  and  equally  delights 
in  the*  happy  termination  of  their  offences,  and  chastise* 
roent.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more 
truly  parental,  than  the  language  of  the  Father  to  us.  In 
the  gospel,  menaces  are  spfiringly,  and,  as  it  were,  rsluct- 
antly  used»  Entreaties  and  eQoouragements  are  abundant. 
The  most  persuasive  mildness — ^the  most  compassionate 
earnestnes^T— a  benignity  unbounded,  an4a  inunificenQe 
unparalleled,  are  continually  manifesting  themselves. 
Joy,  peace,  and  love  pervade  the  whole.  We  are  made 
to  feel  that  God  desires  not  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
rather  his  repentance ;  that  he  U  kind  to  the  evil,  and 
unthankful. 

Without  pursuing  the  consideration  of  this  subject  * 
further  at  present,  we  may  derive  from  it  several  most 
important  inferences. — And,  in  the  first  plac^,  I  would 
remark,  that  all  systems  of  religion,  ^^fessedly  founded 
on  the  gospel,  must  be  considered  as  defective  in  a 
principal  point,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  coincide  with  the 
import  of  the  name  under  which  alone  we  are  taught  by 
Jesus  to  worship  God,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  appella- 
tion given  him  in  the  christi^  dispensation.  We  have 
a  right  to  complain  of  those  who  substitute  for  our  Father, 
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a  being  wbo  exhibits  nothiog  of  a  ptirent's  |[dispositioD ; 
vxd  who  borrow  all  their  iUastrations  from  prifitoes,  oivil 
rulem,  and  earthly  goFeroments,  instead  of  the  parental 
relation.  And  that  mode  of  preaching  the  gospeU  which 
exclude  the  Father  almost  entirely  from  our  view,  and 
places  Christ,  .our  elder  brother,  in  the  most  prominent 
place,  is  not  evangelical  preaching.  The  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  Jesus  himself,  points  us  continually  to  God,  as 
the  fountain  of  all  the  blessings  communicated  by  Chris- 
tianity, l/et  us  adhere  to  this,  and  while  we  acknowledge 
as  we  ought,  the  .value  of  Christ'si  labors  and  sacyifioes 
for  us,  let  us  never  direct  .to  him  the  worship  which  be 
himself  has  taught  us  to^offer  only  to  the  Father. 

Secondly — The  character  of  all  sin-.i^  placed  .  in  its- 
most  odious  light,  by  the  consideration  of  ijrod's  govern- 
ment as  truly  parental.  Never  is  disobedience  more  de- 
testable, thanirben  it-is  filial  It  is  an  obvious  fact, 
that  an  offender  against  civil  power,  and  political  sove- 
reignty, is  always  b^ld  more  excusable  by  the  observer, 
than  those  who  break  the  closer  ties,  and  inflict  injury  on 
those  to  whom  they  are  united  in  the  nearer  relations- 
If  iniquity  is  represented  only  a^  rebellion  against  God 
in  his  character  of  sovereign,  its  baseness  does  not  strike 
our  hearts,  as  when  it  spears  to  the  mind  as  the  infringe- 
ment of  a  Father's  laws,  a  contempt  of  parental  authority, 
an  ungrateful  return  for  parental  goodness.  )^t  us  then 
learn  to  regard  our  offences  in  this  ligh^,  that  we  may 
perceive  their  true  character,  and  that  we  may  be  excited 
to  abhor  evil,  and  beware  of  it. 

Thirdly — ^Obedience  also  drives  a  new  character  ftooi 
the  view  of  the  divine  relation  to  us.  Should  we  tlunk 
so  much  of  the  sxnaUa^t  instance  ^f  duty,  if  we  feU  for 
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whose  sake  we  discharged  that  duty  1  Filial  obedience  to 
an  affectionate  and  beloved  parent,  is  surely  not  a  hard 
service.  It  is  delightfiil  to  such  as  make  it  habitual, 
even  in  its  hardest  requisitions.  If  we  have  been  back- 
ward and  reluctant,  hitherto,  in  God's  service,  let  us  strive 
to  quicken  our  interest  and  zeal  by  contemplating  him  in 
the  tender  character  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
Gospel. 

Again — our  hopes  and  expectations  from  futurity  ac- 
quire new  strength  and  confidence  from  the  considera- 
tion suggested  by  the  name,  Our  Father.  If  it  be  indeed 
as  a  parent  that  God  rules  our  destiny,  what  shall  we 
fear  ?  ''  Which  of  you  being  a  father,  if  his  son  ask 
bread  would  give  him  a  stone  ?  "  And  why  then  be  so 
doubtful;  and  suspicious,  and  distrustful  in  your  depend- 
ence on  God  T  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  better  feelings. 
Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  his  keeping  with  no  less  con- 
fidence of  our  security,  than  we  should  have  in  placing 
ourselves  under  the  direction  of  a  wisdom  so  inferior,  and 
a  goodness  so  feeble.  Solicitous  ever  to  possess  the  char- 
acter which  belongs  to  the  children  of  God,  let  us  cherish 
a  childlike  submission  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  under 
every  allotment. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  exhortation  which  holy 
scripture  addresses  to  us  in  our  character  of  sons  of  God. 
'*  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us  we  ought  also  to  love  one 
another.  Let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God.'' 
How  does  every  mild,  gentle,  and  kind  affection  harmo- 
nize with  the  name  of  brethren  of  one  family.  The  do- 
mestic virtues  so  cherished  by  him  who  desires  a  peace- 
fill  and  happy  home,  are  but  images  of  those  christian 
graces  which  tend  to  make  a  peaceful  and  happy  world. 
Would  to  God,  that  society  might  be  more  penetrated  by 
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their  spirit,  and  that  the  christian  community  at  least, 
might  seem  more  like  the  family  of  Heaven. 


fThe  following  Is  from  the  Manuscript  of  JoHir  Bow&nro,  Esq. 
It  puiports  to  be  in  part  a  translation  from  a  beautiful  Hymn  of 
Novalis,  used  in  some  -of  the  churches  in  Germany.] 

O  WITHOUT  Thee,  my  Father,'  Thee, 
What  am  I,  or  what  should  I  be  .^ 
A  child  of  grief,  and  doubt,  and  care, 
A  lonely  stranger,  wandering  here. 
With  nought  but  earthly  loye  to  cheer. 
And  nought  but  darkness  o'er  tomorrow — 
And  none  in  sorrows'  moment  near. 
To  whom  I  might  unveil  my  sorrow. 

There  was  a  day  of  joy  and  love 
When  all  was  bright  around,  above  ; 
Thetf'kame  the  days  of  griefs  and  tears 
As  I  bent  down  the  vale  of  years ; 
And  tumult's  wearying  minister. 
And  hopes  o'erwhelm'd,  and  blessings  riven  ^ 
0  i  who  could  bear  earth's  storms  and  fears 
Without  some  better  friend  in  heaven  ? 

Now  sweetly  from  thy  heavenly  throne 
The  gospel  beams  descended  down. 
And  o'er  time's  vale  of  darkness  threw 
New  rays  of  light  and  glory  too ; 
Then  first  the  germe  of  gladness  grew 
Within  me,  and  my  soul  desiring 
Some  bliss  all  worthy  to  pursue. 
Rose,  on  the  wings  of  faith  aspiring. 

And  then  it  seem'd  as  if  the  light  '^ 
Of  heaven,  made  earth  more  gay  and  bright ; 
And  every  flower  that  blossom'd  round, 
Pour'd  balsam  forth  for  every  wound, 
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A  thousand,  thousand  joys  I  found 
And  wept,  and  pray'd — ^with  strong  emotion ; 
And  felt  that  every  utter*d  sound 
Reach*d  thee,  when  wafted  by  devotion. 

Go  forth — go  forth,  in  every  walk, 

And  can  the  erring  wanderers  back ; 

Stretch  out — stretch  out  thy  gracious  hand. 

And  pour  thy  light  on  every  land ; 

And  make  the  people  understand 

That  heaven  is  now  on  earth  descended ; 

That  men  must  be  one  happy  band. 

All  tongues,  all  tribes,  all  nations  blended. 

Tear  from  our  yielding  hearts  within 
The  QI4  and  withering  roots  of  sin, 
And  lead  us  from  life's  midnight  way. 
With  thine  own  pure,  thy  perfect  ray ; 
What  peace,  what  pleasure  to  <<obey," 
And  in  the  very  scenes  which  gave  us 
Thoughts  full  of  darkness  and  dismay. 
Find  hopes  to  cheer,  and  faith  to  save  us. 

O  we  were  trembling  prisoners  bound 
With  iron  fetters  to  the  ground ; 
Haunted  by  dreams,  the  moumfullest. 
And  spectred  shapes,  and  sights  unblest, 
A  heavy  weight  upon  our  breast. 
The  weight  of  doubts  and  fears,  was  lying ; 
And  even  the  sweetest  hope  of  rest 
Could  not  subdue  the  dread  of  dying. 

When  lo !  the  great  deliverer  came 
And  lighted  in  our  hearts  a  flame 
Of  hope,  of  joy — an  effluence  bright 
From  Him,  the  very  source  of  light; 
All  heaven  was  open'd  on  our  sight. 
And  all  its  joys  in  prospect  given ; 
O  vision  of  supreme  delight! 
For  sons  of  God,  for  heirs  of  heaven. 
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And  calmly  now  our  footsteps  tread, 

Ev'n  midst  the  ruins  of  the  dead ; 

Those  ruins-^rear*d  by  God — ^will  be 

The  temples  of  eternity ; 

And  life's  light  scenes  so  swiftly  flee    - 

When  o'er  them  hope  immortal  towers. 

That  even  the  path  of  misery 

Is  hung  with  lamps,  and  strew'd  with  flowers. 


''  SPIRIT   OF  THE   PILGRIMS." 

A  RELIGIOUS  periodical  with  the  title  placed  above,  has 
jast  made  its  appearance  in  Boston,  under  the  formally 
announced  sanction  of  the  body  of  Christians  denomina- 
ted orthodox.  In  the  first  number  of  this  work  there  are 
some  things  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers. 

No  person  in  this  community  can  have  failed  to  observe 
a  growing  disposition  in  the  orthodox  party,  to  appropri- 
ate exclusively  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  "  Children 
of  the  Pilgrims."  In  this  publication  we  have  the  claim 
set  forth  in  words.  '*  Looking  at  the  present  state  of 
things  among  all  the  classes  of  professed  Christians  in 
our  community,  the  orthodox  feel  themselves  to  be  the 
proper  and  legitimate  representatives  of  their  pilgrim 
fathersJ^  By  this  we  must  understand,  that  as  they 
think,  on  them  alone  has  descended  the  spirit  of  our 
common  ancestry.  They  only  have  not  forfeited  the 
birthright  of  New  Englandmen.  But  for  them,  there 
would  remain  no  examples  of  the  virtues  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  founders  of  our  republic.  Such  is  the  claim 
which  our  fellow  citizens  are  called  upon  to  acknowledge. 

On  what  grounds  rests  this  bold  and  sweeping  assump- 
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txoD,  covering  with  the  disgrace  of  degeneracy  a  large 
portion  of  this  community,   and   asserting  a  privilege 
which  strikes  deep  at  the  foundations  of  public  tranquil- 
ity ?  Simply  upon  this.  Our  pOgrim  fathers  held  as  sacred 
truths  the  doctrines  known  as  Calvinism.    And  the  ortho- 
dox now  are  the  only  Calvinists.    This  one  point  of  re- 
semblance is  to  confer  on  them  a  right  to  monopolize  the 
whole  title  to  the  inheritance  of  fame,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  pilgrims.     And  are  the  people  of 
New  England  prepared  to  sanction  this  monopoly  1  Shall 
pretensions  so  wide  in  their  relations  and  so  important  in 
their  natural  consequences,  be  admitted  on  so  slender 
grounds  T  Is  this  whole  commonwealth  moved  away  firom 
its  ancient  foundations,  so  far  as  it  has  in  any  manner 
countenanced  or  cherished  any  other  religious  tenets  than 
the  orthodox  t    Has  it  dishonored  the  pilgrim  fathers  by 
fostering  their  .college,  afl^r  its  governors  became  men  of  a 
liberal  faith  ?  '^as  it  violated  its  own  pure  character,  by 
permitting  its  metropolis  to  become  the  seat  of  a  Unita- 
rian belief]  Is  our  glory  clean  gone,  because  a  man  may 
represent  his  fellow-citizens  in-  the  General  Court,   and 
yet  not  be  a  member  of  a  calvinistic  church  ? 

We  have  been  wont  to  suppose  that  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  this  fair  land,  not  that  they  might  be  Calvinists,  but 
that  they  might  be  freeihen.  They  sought  an  asylum  for 
their  consciences,  not  for  their  creeds.  Orthodox  religious 
opinions  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  themselves.  Other 
countries  abounded  in  such  opinions,-  and  would  have 
nourished  them  heartily,  but  for  some  other  conjoined 
sentiments,  not  so  well  favored.  If  our  ancestors  were 
mainly  intent  on  propagating  their  peculiar  creed,  we 
have  marvellously  mistaken  their  history. 

There  is  no  cause  to  question  that  the  peculiar  doc- 
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trines  of  the  Pilgrims,  those  which  occasioned  their  vol- 
untary exile,  were  liberty  to  believe  and  worship  as  con- 
science might  suggest ;  and  liberty  to  be  governed  in 
their  own  way,  by  their  own  chosen  rulers  ;  these  were 
the  blessings  which  they  could  not  have  at  home.  These 
were  the  blessings  they  hoped  to  gain  by  emigration. 
Calvinists  they  might  have  been  anywhere  else.  Free- 
men they  could  not  be  to  the  extent  of  their  desire.  The 
^irit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  the  spirit  which 
inspired  our  fathers.  And  we  think  it  a  poor  token  of 
their  children's  fondness  fot  their,  memory  and  respect 
for  their  principles,  to  substitute  in  the  placeof'  this  any- 
thing else,  as  if  that  were  the  inheritance  which  alone 
they  were  anxious  to  entail. 

That  sect  which  shall  first  avail  itself,  of  numbers, 
wealth,  and  power,  to  encr5ach  by  any  means  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience,  will  be  the  first  to  cast  a  blot  upon 
the  fame  o'f  the  Pilgrims.  And  they  who  shall  most 
strongly  resist  such  encroachments,  and  shall  strive  most 
eiU'nestly  that  the  people  of  everj/  denomination  may  en- 
joy unmolested,  per/cc^  religious  freedom,  will  ever  have 
the  proud  consciousness  that  they  have  well  imitaied  their 
glorious  sires,  in  that  part  of  their  character  which  has 
given  them  their  name  in  the  earth. 

We  find  in  the  periodical  which  occasions  these  re- 
marks some  heavy  charges  against  Unitarians,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

Having  brought  up  the  Panoplist,  a  Magazine  published 
from  A.  D.  1805  to  A.  D.  J 820,  as  an  example  of  what 
good  may  accrue  from  such  works  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed, the  editor  proceeds  to  state  that  it  rendered  incal- 
culable service  to  the  cause  of  faith  "  by  compelling  Uni- 
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tartans  to  leave  the  concealment  hy  which  they  had  so  long 
been  gaining  influence.*^ — Here  we  have  an  impeachment 
of  the  mora]  honesty  of  such  men  as  Buckminster, 
Thacher,  Gary,  and  the  revered  Dr  Freeman,  to  name 
no  others.  These  men  were  basely  seeking  influence  in 
the  community  by  a  concealment  of  their  true  sentiments. 
The  charge  is  utterly  false.  There  was  no  such  con- 
cealment. The  whole  truth  is  simply  this.  These  cler- 
gymen, and  Unitarians  generally,  did  not  think  those 
points  of  doctrine  on  which  different  opinions  were  en- 
tertained among  Christians,  the  essential  principles  of 
religion,  those  which  men  ought  to  be  instructed  in,  and 

niij^st  be  instructed  in,  for  the  sake  of  their  salvation. 

» 

They  believed  that  a  Trinitarian  held  all  the  vital  truths, 
notwithstanding  his  errors.  They  had  no  wish  to  trouble 
their  people  with  their  speculations  on  disputed  topics. 
They  esteemed  and  respected  their  orthodox  fellow 
laborers,  and  had  no  desire  to  withdraw  from  their  fellow- 
ship. They  supposed  that  to  leave  every  man  to  investi- 
gate for  himself  was  the  most  prudent  course  for  the 
peace  of  the  churches.  They  did  not  therefore  preach 
on  controverted  topics.  Whatever  influence  they  gained 
was  gained  by  their  pious  care  to  teach  things  necessary 
to  godliness,  avoiding  those  which  might  produce  strife. 
Every  body  who  knew  the  men,  knew  they  were  not  Cal- 
vinists.  They  did  not  preach  Calvinism.  They  preached 
what  Unitarians  now  preach,  save  only  that  they  touched 
not  disputed  doctrines.  Was  this  dishonest  concealment  ? 
Was  it  concealment  at  all  ?  Were  their  people  ever  de- 
ceived as  to  their  purposes  1  Had  they  any  other  purposes 
than  to  promote  piety  and  virtue  ? 

The  Societies  now  united  in  a  Unitarian  ministry  are 
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not  made  up  of  new  men.  There  are  but  a  few  who  were 
not  as  much  Unitarians  at  the  period  the  Panoplist  was  in 
vogue,  as  now.  If  their  pastors  had  deceived  them, 
would  the  discovery  of  such  a  cheat  have  made  no  change 
in  them  ?  Would  they  still  have  been  happy  to  enjoy  the 
same  ministry,  for  all  the  Panoplist  could  then  say,  and 
all  which  like  publications  have  since  said,  of  Unitarian 
concealment  ?  The  pillars  of  our  metropolitan  churches 
now  are  mostly  the  very  men  who  were  thus  egregiously 
imposed  upon  some  twelve  years  ago.  How  happens  it 
that  this  fraud  was  never  complained  of  by  those  on  whom 
it  was  practised  ? 

Sad  indeed  is  it  for  us,  that  the  time  has  gone  by,  when 
abstaining  from  controversy,  was  deemed  more  a  virtue 
than  a  vice.  We  who  see  the  consequences  of  ja  differ* 
ent  course,  may  hardly  help  wishing  that  preaching  had 
always  in61uded  discussions  of  the  Trinity  and  the  five 
Galvinistic  points,  instead  of  being  confined,  as  it  was, 
to  merely  practical  divinity.  Yet  shall  we  never  blush 
to  own  that  for  the  peace  of  the  church  our  predecessors 
in  the  ministry  were  content  to  be  silent  in  the  desk  for 
a  season,  about  polemic  differences.  We  can  refer  to  the 
letter  of  Rev.  Dr  Channing  to  Mr  Thacher,  and  to  a 
sermon  of  the  latter  on  the  Unity  of  God,  for  a  complete 
refutation  of  this  calumny  at  the  time  it  was  uttered. 

But  our  orthodox  editor  goes  further.  He  intimates 
more  heinous  sins  in  Unitarian  pastors.  After  saying 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  a  thinking  race  of 
men,  he  observes, — ''4ind  though  opiates  have  long  been 
administered  to  the  conscience,  and  much  reproach  has 
been  thrown  on  discriminating  views  of  religion,  still  a 
state  of  torpor  is  to  them  an  unnatural  state.''     And  is  it 
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thus  orthodoxy  compHments  ?  Will  our  citizens  allow 
that  they  have  been  dosed  with  opiates  by  the  men  they 
appointed  to  be  their  spiritual  guardians  ?  Is  this  the 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  ?  All  other  doctrine  but 
Calvinism  is  but  a  potion  to  destroy  the  soul !  And  this 
deadly  mixture  is  deliberately  administered  to  their 
wretched  flocks  by  Unitarian  clergymen !  How  will  the 
thinking  people  of  our  goo4  commonwealth  account  for 
their  own  stupidity- in  preferring  these  ministers  of 
death  to  the  charge  they  so  abuse,  and  continuing  them 
in  it  so  long  at  the  peril  of  their  souls  ? 

Another  allegation  not  less  remarkable  is  **  that  a^Iarge 
portion  of  this  community  have  been  totally  deceived  in 
regard  to  the  doctrines  and  preaching,  of  the  orthodox  ; 
misrepresentations  the  most  palpable  and  injurious,  of 
the  doctrines,  preaching,  and  motives  of  the  orthodox, 
have  been  common  for  many  years. — The  apparent  object 
has  been  to  keep  the  mewhers  of  Unitarian  eongngtetions 
from  entering  the  doors  of  an  orthodox  church,  and  this 
has  to  a  very  unhappy  extent  been  the  effect  hitherto.^ 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  assertion  that  **  Unitarians  have 
been  generally  slow  and  reluctant  to  tell  definitely  what 
they  themselves  believe." 

We  are  unfeignedly  astonished.  How  can  a  rational 
man  persuade  himself  that  a  class  of  Christians  who  never 
openly  avowed  their  own  belief,  could  yet  lead  a  community 
like  ours  blindfold,  and  keep  them  from  ever  learning 
what  orthodoxy  was,  in  orthodox  churches,  by  palming 
on  them  false  accounts  of  what  it  was,  in  their  own. 
Is  this  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  thinking 
people,  so  flatteringly  bestowed  on  them  by  this  writer  1 

What  these  misrepresentations  are,  he  has  not  specified. 
We  cannot  discover  them.     Having  for  some  years  habit- 
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ually  consulted  every  orthodox  publication  which  was 
thrown  in  our  way,  we  confess  we  see  no  difference  be- 
tween what  they  say,  and  what  Unitarians  have  said,  is 
orthodoxy.  The  very  Ciee^  inserted  in  this  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  expresses  precisely  what  we  find  represented  in 
works  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  fact  is.  Unitarians  have  always  appealed  to  books 
of  acknowledged  authority,  and  to  preaching  '*  which  was 
not  done  in  a  corner,"  as  evidence  of  their  sentiments. 
The  public  had  access  to  all  these  sources  of  information, 
and  could  not  be  hindered  from  judging,  how  far  the  tes- 
timony which  we  relied  upon  was  good.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  our  keeping  away  our  brethren  from  orthodox  churches. 
The  thing  is  ridiculous.  Every  man  goes  to  church 
where  and  when  he  pleases,  in  Massachusetts,  if  nowhere 
else.  This  whole  controversy  has  been  open  jis  day  to 
the  reading  and  observing  portion  of  our  citizens.  They 
have  probably  judged  fairly  between  the  parties.  If  not, 
we  suppose  the  blame  may  be  shared  pretty  equally. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  following  words  of  an  eminent 
divine,  in  relation  to  Unitarians.  They  are  a  specimen 
of  what  has  been  common,  and  is  now  common  in  ortho- 
dox pulpits.  They  are  from  a  sermon  by  Dr  Mason  of 
New  York,  upon  quitting  his  pastoral  charge. 


c< 


Above  all  things,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  you  will  never 
invite  to  tJie  <  care  of  your  souls,'  a  man  who  cares  nothing  about 
them.  I  mean,  more  particularly,  for  I  would  not  be  misunderstood, 
a  man  who  belongs  to  that  rank  of  traitors  who  miscal  themselves 
*  rational  Christians.'  Against  these  men  I  have  ever  warned  you, 
as  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in 
his  religion,  and  peculiar  in  his  salvation.  I  know  well  that  this 
congregation  is  considered  by  them  as  the  very  focus  of  what  they 
term  bigotry  ;  and  I  do  rejoice  that  thus  far  I  and  you  have  been 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.  Long  may  it  contiuue 
so !  Long  may  it  be  thought  a  hopeless  case  to  attempt  to  bring 
you  over  to  the  fellowship  of  devils.    Though  I  would  not  slanQer 
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the  devil :  lie  prooiotes  hU  work,  as  tha  destroyer*  not  by  tempting 
men  to  his  belief,  but  by  persuading  them  to  embrace  what  be  does 
not  believe — what  is  too  coarse  and  abominable  for  hell  itself;  and 
what  the  philosopliical  Christians  shall  find  to  be  so,  when  they  get 
to  their  own  place.  The  pretences  of  these  men  to  kindness  and 
candor,  and  love,  are  all  hollow.  They  mean  to  make  proselytes  of 
you,  and  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves.  O 
keep  at  a  distance  from  them  !  Furthest  from  them,  and  their  char- 
ity, is  best.  Come  not  near  their  ice,  never  to  be  melted  but  fn  that 
fire  which  shall  not  be  quenched.'* 

Such  is  the  way  .in  whii:h  orthodox  preachers  havp 
spoken  of  Unitarians^  to  their  own  congregations.  And 
can  anything  hke  it  Ub  produced  on  our  side  1  No.  We 
have  dne  and  all  be^i*ready  and  happy  to  acknowledge 
Calvinists  as  Christians, .  on  the  ground  of  a  Christian 
character  merely.  While  they  ufould;  wo  were  in  the 
-habit  of  interchanging  ministerial  labors.  Wl^n  CeU 
lowship  was  broken  between  the  two  denominations,  it 
was  broken  by  the  orthodox  cmly,  and  not  by  our  choice 
or  consent.  Every  act  by  which  the  breach  has  been 
widened,  has  been  the  fruit  of  orthodox  zeal. 

A  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  is  to 
confound  American  Unitarians  with  German  Deists. 
This  is  an  act  of  injustice  too  gross  to  be  overlooked. 
We  were  shocked  at  the  coolness  with  which  it  is  perpe- 
trated.  When  German  theology  began,  to  be  more  gene- 
rally known  in  this  country,  some  remaarks  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart  in  his  letters  to  Dt  Channing, 
very  highly  in  praise  of  the  learning  and  talent  of  some 
of  the  wildest  theorists  on  the  Continent.  These  men 
had  written  deistical  w6rks,  and  Dr  Stuart  had  read  them. 
His  praise  of  their  learning  would  naturally  detract  some- 
thing from  his  rebuke  of  their  audacious  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity.    The  gentleman  who  reviewed  his  letters  in  the 
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Christian  Diaciple,  spoke  disparagingly  of  these  learned 
GrermaQs;  took  off  the  whole  of  the  compliment  paid 
them  at  Andover ;  and  utterly  disclaimed  their  theology. 
Besides  this,  wo  believe  the  deistical  works  imported  for 
the  Seminary  at  Andover  from  Germany,  &r  oatnumber 
aii  which  could  be  ifound  in  Cambridge.  If  any  leaning 
to  the  foreign  theolo^  may  fairly  be  imfrnted  in  the  one 
case  it  may  be  also  in  the  other. 

But  in  good  truth,  there  is  in  this  country  na«Dch  thing 
as  a  theology  like  that  of  Wegseheider,  and  others  abroad. 
Christian  evidences  have  never  b€i|bn  more  powfirfully 
urgod  and  supported,  than  by  avio^eci  Unitarians.  A  firm- 
er  attachment  to  Revelation  exists  nowhere  than  among 
Uoitarians.  The  attempt  to  draw  upon  them  the  odium 
of  secret  or  avowed  enmity  to  Christianity  as  a  ^revealed 
religion,  is  utterly  futile,  while  in  Biickminster's  and 
Channing's  sermons  we  can  read  a  defence  so  eloqueint,  of 
its  divine  authority.  The  text  books  on  this  subject,  of 
most  value,  are  all  the  production  of  men  of  like  religious 
faith.  And  we  think  it  argues  nothing  agaiAst  Unitarian* 
is0i,  that  in  casting  off  orthodoxy  the  German  theologians 
rushed  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  was  orthodoxy  which 
disgusted  them  with  Christianijty. 

The  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims'  comes  out  with  a  warlike 
aspect,  and  abounds  in  that  sort  of  threatening  which  a 
purpose  of  attack  and  defence  at  close  quarters,  may  seem 
to  warrant.  It  more  than  insinuates  that  already  the 
question  has  sprung  up,  whether  the  Bible  is  any  longer 
to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  in  religious  differences.  Nay,  it 
openly  asserts  of  Unitarians  that  they  do,  as  far  as  they 
dare,  deny  the  divine  aulhority  of  the.  sacred  Scriptures. 
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What  18  the  tendency  of  all  this  ?  To  overawe  and  in** 
timidate.  To  fasten  a  stigma  on  their  opponents  which 
shall  make  them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  men.  To 
prepossess  the  public  mind  with  a  prejudice,  which  may 
serve  to  blunt  all  argument.  To  create  a  strong  party 
spirit  which  shall  avail  to  the  support  of  exclusive  meas- 
ures in  Church  and  in  State  too ;  if  that  ascendancy  in 
civil  affairs  should  be  gained,  to  which  a  religious  supre- 
macy is  the  first  step. 

We  lament  that  a  hostile  spirit  should  be  so  unwearied- 
ly  fostered  in  this  community.  The  little  which  individ- 
uals can  do  toward  conciliation  and  peace  is  perpetually 
undone  by  the  zealous  partizans  who  lead  their  sect. 
What  would  the  orthodox  have  1  Must  we  give  up  our 
faith  ?  They  cannot  expect  it.  Do  they  wish  us  to  be 
silent  on  the  great  articles  in  dispute  1  No.  Then  they 
would  cry  out  again  about  dishonest  concealment.  If 
we  defend  our  opinions  and  our  characters  we  are  equals 
]y  reproached.  How  then  can  peace  be  restored  and 
cherished  ?  It  has  come  to  this ;.  that  no  man  who  is  not 
a  Calvinist  shall  escape  the  treatment  which  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  a  subverter  of  all  religion.  We  must  either 
become  orthodox,  or  consent  to  be  the  objects  of  a  cease- 
less persecution,  sparing  neither  character,  conscience, 
nor  feeling;  destroying  our  usefulness  in  all  possible 
ways^  and  branding  us  till  death,  as  the  enemies  of  God. 


STEPHEN   THE   MARTTR's   DYING   WORDS. 

It  is  known  to  every  one  that  an  argument  for  the  dei- 
ty of  Jesus  is  raised  from  the  dying  words  of  the  martyr 
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Stepbeoy  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We 
will  consider  the  grounds  on  which  this  plea  rests.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  attentively  at  the  whde  passage 
relied  upon«  to  see  that  if  it  teaches  any  thing  on  the  suIk 
jfict,  we  learn  from  it  the  inferiority  of  Jesus  to  God. 

Stephen  ''  being  full  of  the  holy  ghost,  looked  up  stead- 
ftstly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  said, — ^Behold  I 
see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  son  of  man  standing  en 
ike  right  hand  of  God." 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  passage.  And  does  this 
prove  Jesus  to  be  God — that  God  at  whose  right  hand 
he  stood  ?  We  are  aware  that  it  has  lately  been  urged 
that  Christ's  being  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  indicates 
that  he  shares  the  divine  sovereignty.  But  let  us  see  to 
what  this  would  lead  us.  In  the  second  book  of  Chroni* 
cles,  18th  chapter,  we  read  in  the  words  of  Micaiah,  '*  J 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
heaven  standing  on  his  fight  hand  and  on  his  left''—* 
Were  these  heavenly  beings  all  deities  ?  If  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  proves  a  participation  in  the  divine 
sovereignty^  they  assuredly  were. 

To  proceed  with  the  text.  Stephen  was  instantly  assaul- 
ted in  a  most  violent  manner,  when  he  had  declared  his  vis- 
ion. And  they  stoned,  him,  ^'calling  upon  God,  and  saying 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled  down,  and 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge."  We  perceive  here  no  evidence  that  Stephen's 
calling  upon  Jesus  indicates  anything  more  than  an 
act  of  faith  in  him  as  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
an  act  peculiarly  befitting  a  dying  man.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Michael  Servetus  called  thus  upon  Jesus 
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when  in  the  agonies  of  martyrdom,  a  death  incurred  in 
consequence  of  his  belief  that  his  Lord  was  not  the  deity. 
Our  translation  may  lead  some  astray  by  attaching  to  the 
phrase  *'  calling  upon  "  the  name  '^  God  "  in  which  it  de- 
parts from  the  wiginal,  which  has  not  the  sacred  appella- 
tion iu  that  connexion.  Stephen  might  invoke  Christ 
and  yet  not  address  him  as  his  God.  Especially  may  we 
urge  this  since  he  has  himself  in  a  distinct  manner  sepa- 
rated between  the  two  objects.  Not  only  is  this  done  in 
the  preceding  context.  It  is  no  less  plain  in  that  which  fol- 
lows, if  a  proper  prayer  be  there  supposed.  After  the  in- 
vocation of  Jesus,  the  martyr  kneeled.  This  would  seem 
to  show  a  distinct  purpose  and  an  address  to  another  be- 
ing. If  we  consider  the  kneeling  to  have  been  a  delibe- 
rat^evotional  thing,  and  not  the  result  of  circumstances, 
we  see  Qot  how^this  inference  can  be  avoided.  Why 
kneel  after  his  first  invocation,  and  not  before,  if  each 
time  he  addressed  the  same  being  ? 

The  chief  cause  of  ambiguity,  on  the  supposition  that 
Stephen's  words  imply  a  prayer,  lies  not  however  so 
much  in  what  Stephen  said  or  did,  as  in  his  using  the  ap- 
pellation ''  Lord  "  both  when  he  invoked  Jesus  and  in  the 
second  exclamation.  But  it  needs  nothing  raor^  than  a  com- 
parison of  other  passages  with  this,  to  shew  that  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  does  not  apply  the  title  to  Jesus,  in  its  highest 
acceptation.  The  word  denotes  by  itself  the  relation  of 
a  master,  proprietor,  sovereign.  It  is  given  in  scripture 
to  other  superiors  besides  God  and  Christ.  It  might 
take  the  place  of"  master"  in  many  cases  where  the  sen- 
tence is  so  constructed,  or  the  subject  of  it  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  preclude  all  ideas  connected  with  an  act  of  re- 
ligious adoration. 
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It  is  true  that  in  prayers  recorded  in  this  book  and 
elsewhere,  God  is  addressed  by  the  simple  name  *'  Lord," 
as  he  is  supposed  to  be  here.  It  is  equally  true  that 
Christ  is  thus  addressed  before  his  ascension,  in  a  mere 
interrogation.  And  when  applied  in  other  ways  to  him, 
we  see  at  once  the  word  has  not  all  its  force,  as  when  ap- 
plied to  the  divine  being.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  foot- 
stool." "  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have 
crucified  both  Lord  and  ^hrist." — **  The  kings  of  the 
earth  stood  up  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ." 
In  the  last  text  the  distinction  between  God,  the  Lord, 
and  his  Christ  is  clear.  No  less  so  is  it  in  the  preceding. 
No  writer  could  have  supposed  him  to  be  ^Ae  Lord, 
who  was  made  Lord,  that  is,  derived  bis  superiority  and 
title  to  dominion  in  his  church,  from  anpther,  aad  if  an- 
other, a  higher  being. 

Some  who  suppose  the  invocation  of  Christ  by  Ste- 
phen might  possibly  alone  indicate  no  religious  adora- 
tion, are  yet  inclined  to  think  it  must  here,  because  it  is 
so  immediately  connected  with  what  seems  a  proper 
prayer  to  God.  But  we  ask,  is  it  not  said  respecting  the 
Hebrews  that  they  worshiped  the  Lord  and  the  King,  at 
the  same  moment  1  And  does  not  even  Aaron,  his  bro- 
ther, pray  to  Moses  thus — '^Alas !  my  Lord,  I  beseech  thee, 
lay  not  the  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we  have  done  foolishly, 
and  wherein  we  have  ginned." — Num.  xii.  11. 

It  is  oflen  urged  against  us,  that  Christ  is  associated 
by  the  sacred  writers  in  a  manner  so  peculiar  that  it 
'^  would  shock  us  to  hear  "  other  names  thus  associated. 
But  in  truth,  other  names  and  far  inferior  names  too,  are 
thus  associated  in  a  manner  not  less  remarkable.     To  in- 
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stance  again  in  Moses.  He  thus  speaks  to  Israel.  '*  If 
ye  shall  hearken  diligently  onto  my  commandm^its  which 
I  command  you  this  day,  to  lore  the  Lord  your  God ; — 
I  mil  give  you  the  rain  of  your  land,  and  IwiUgivt  you 
the  grass  in  your  fields." — Dena.  xi.  13,  14.  It  was 
told  him  at  the  first, ''  thou  shalt  be  instead  of  God  "  US 
Aar(»i.  He  gives  die  law  to  the  people  afterward  in  his 
oum  name,  saying,  **  I  command  you."  He  sometimes 
utters  the  sanctions  of  that  la^  in  bis  owa  name,  saying, 
''  I  have  set  before  thee  this  (w,  life  and  good,  death  and 
evil ;  in  that  I  command  you  to  love  the  Lord : — But  if 
thine  heart  turn  awi^  I  denounce  unto  you  this  day  that 
ye  shaU  surely  perish."  The  prophet's  style,  firom  the 
very  nature  of  his  work,  must  fi-equentfy- present  such 
peculiarities;  and  ^e  tlti^  Jt  v^ry  natural  that  he  should 
lose  himself  tin  hfssubjietcV,  aitd  when  spfjaking/or  God, 
speak  as  God.  Much  more  is^thisto'be  expected  in  him 
who  is  above  all  the  other  messengers  ofi^Heaven ;  wha  sus- 
tains the  nearer  and' more  ennobling  rdation  of  a  beloved 
Sod,  the  sinless  representative  ef  his  Father  among  men. 
Our  blessed   Lord  has  associated  with  himself  and 

« 

with  God,  those  whom  he •^  appointed  to  be  bis  apostles, 
in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  if  such  an 
association  is  only  proper  where  equality  is  supposed. — 
"  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent  me."  ^*  As  thou  has  sent 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world."  And  St  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians,  •*  ye  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus."  To  the  Co- 
rinthians also  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  verily,  as  pre- 
sent in  spirit,  have  judged  already  as  though  I  were  present, 
concerning  him  that  hath  so  done  this  deed  ;  in  the  name 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whea  ye  are  gathered  together, 
and  my  spirit^  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan." 

How  could  the  Apostle  justify  this  blending  of  his  own 
name  and  acts  with  the  name  and  power  of  Jesus,  if  Je- 
jiis  was  his  Creator  and  God  1  But  the  argument  which 
justifies  Paul,  would  explain  all  the  language  which  seems 
to  connect  Jesus  with  God  so  as  to  imply  equality  between 
them.  And  if  Mosesx^ould  properly  say  '*  I  will  give  you 
rain,"  to  the  people,  thus  Ijbuming  a  divine  'prerogative 
and  a  divine  work,  as  his  own,  because  of  his  relation  to 
God  and  the  Hebrews  as  a  mediator ;  then  may  the  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man  be  spoken  of  as  exer- 
cising  the  same  Aivine  power  and  authority,  and  yet  not  be 
declared  thereby,  aa  omnipotent^  omnipresent,  self-exist- 
ent being.  ^  .         •       i,       '      * 


tFor  th«  Unitarian  Advocate.] 

**  rs  SHALL  tBVK   tIB   IN  THB  MOKMIIfO:   BUT  I   SHALL    HOT  BB." — Job- 

• 

When  a  few  days  their  glimmering  light  hath  shed » 

A  few  more  night?  their  sable  mantie  spread, 

Like  the  dense  cloud,  which  summer  suns  consume, 

I  shall  dissolve,  and  vanish  in  the  tomb. 

— ^As  the  swift  shuttle  to  its  guidance  true, 

As  the  wild  winds  that  mock  the  gazer's  view, 

Onwatd  I  press  to  that  oblivious  bourne, 

From  whence  no  voice  doth  sigh,  no  step  return ; — 

And  when  the  shroud  of  midnight's  vesture  fades. 

When  morning  trembles  through  incumbent  shades, 

A  few  fond  hearts  my  image  may  retain, 

And  seek  me  sorrowing, — ^but  shall  seek  in  vain.  H. 
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L1TTBB8   OF  AN     BNOLI8H    TRAVELLER    ON     REYIYALS     OP 

RELIGION   IN    AMERICA. 

There  are  many  things  we  should  probably  estimate 
more  fairly,  if  we  could  know  how  they  strike  a  stranger. 
This  remark  may  apply  particularly  to  those  singular  phe- 
nomena, which  have  been  always  a  part  in  the  descriptions 
of  what  are  termed  "  revivals ;"  these  have  no  chance  for 
a  just  exposition  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  describe 
rather  what  they  participated  than  what  they  observed. 
Nor  do  they  fare  better  with  oth^s  who  have  indeed 
Hjp  personal  concern  in  them,  but  yet  must  have  pre* 
judged  them  as  partisans,  because  they  are  of  sects  who 
have  not  permitted  or  sought  *'  avr^kenings,"  or  belong  to 
that  greater  class  who  are  hostile  to  these  excitements, 
from  constitutional  coldness,  or  aversion  to,  earnest  piety 
in  every  form. 

The  Letters  from  our  Englishman  seem  to  us  to  come 
as  near  to  a  calm,  dispassionate,  intelligent,  and  serious 
judgment,  as  is  to  be  expected.  Their  object  is  rather  to 
describe  than  explain.  But  there  is  often  a  very  fine  re- 
mark upon  occurrences  related,  by  which  light  is  thrown 
on  the  general  subjects  affected  by  them.  In  truth  we 
have  here  an  account  of  revivals  to  which  one  who  seeks 
information  as  to  what  they  are,  and  what  are  their  re- 
sults and  tendencies,  may  be  safely  directed. 

We  feel  confident,  from  comparing  his  statements  with 
what  we  have  ourselves  known  respecting  these  ''  awaken- 
ings," that  4his  author  has  rightly  characterized  them. 
He  gives  us  many  very  interesting  facts  which  shew  a 
close  and  an  honest  observation.  He  is  as  careful  to  tell 
what   is  favorable,   as    what  Wears  a  different    aspect. 
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There  is  here  no  indiscriminate  censure.    The  observer 
has  separated  things  accidental  from  the  more  essential 
and  universal  phenomena.     His  thoughts  are  not  thrown 
off  in  haste,  but  have  the  weight  of  mature  reflections. 
He  writes  seriously,  yet  in  a  cheerfiil  and  easy  style. 
Without  a  particle  of  bitterness  he  tells  of  evil  conduct, 
and  blind  errors ;  and  while  rigidly  just,  is  temperate  and 
conciliatory.     Above  all  is  there  no  rude  sporting  with 
that  which  is  solemn  in  itself,  however  degraded  by  un- 
fortunate alliances.    There  is  a  sincere  reverence  for  con- 
science, even  the  deluded  conscience  of  the  bigot  and  en- 
thusiast.  And  we  are  not  made  to  forget  that  after  all,  an 
attempt  to  revive  religion  in  decayed  souls,  is  a  work  for 
the  good  and  the  wise«0  foster  wherever  they  can  consist- 
ently do  it,  by  zealous  «fbrts  and  by  fervent  prayers. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOI^S. 


INFLUENCE   OF   SUNDAY   SCHOOLS    ON    SOCIETY. 

Gratifying  as  it  may  be  to  see  the  many  advantages 
resulting  from  Sundfiy  schools;  and  the  good  effected  by 
them  within  our  own  observation,  still  to  know  how  far 
their  influence  extends,  will  not  only  greatly  increase 
our  pleasure,  but  show  that  they  well  deserve  all  the  aid 
and  support  that  is  given  them.  We  propose  therefore, 
to  exhibit  in  some  measure  that  effect  on  society,  which 
we  consider  to  be  an  important  feature  in  thes^  institu- 
tions.    Perhaps  in  doing  this  we  may  be  able  to  convince 
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tliose,  who  are  doubtful  of  their  utility,  and  to  give  new 
stimulus  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them. 
We  would  hope  also  that  such  a  view  of  the  subject  may 
prevent  the  teachers  from  confining  their  attention  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  by  .opening  to  them  a  more  extensive  prospect 
of  the  influence  they  are  exercising,  inspire  them  with 
new  courage  to  persevere. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  situation  of  many  of  the  child- 
ren who  attend  these  schools,  is  such,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  receive  religious  instruction  unless 
it  be  given  them  at  a  Sunday  school.  Burthened  as 
their  parents  are  •by  domestic  duties,  and  the  many 
cares  attending  poverty,  they  have  no  time  for  such  a 
task ;  they  are  indeed  in  many  cases  insensible  of  its  im- 
portance, and  if  their  children  obey  them  with  tolerable 
docility,  they  ask  no  more.  In  the  lowest  classes  of  socie- 
ty, therefore,  what  is  there  to  counteract  the  power  of 
temptation  ?  A  child  has  nothing  to  deter  him  from  vice 
except  the  fear  of  instant  punishment.  It  may  be  that  the 
age  of  childhood  passes  unmarked,  but  the  youthful  mind 
has  not  remained  inactive,  the  seeds  of  vice  have  been 
sown.  Perhaps  the  timidity  natural  to  this  period  of  life 
still  remains,  and  guards  it  for  a  time  from  open  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society ;  but  every  temptation  weakens 
this  feeble  restraint,  until  at  length  it  yields,  and  a  de- 
cided step  is  taken  in  the  path  of  vice. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  a  class  of  persons,  who 
are  not  placed  in  a  situation  of  absolute  dependence — 
who  find  their  daily  wants  supplied,  who  are  ambitious  to 
have  their  children  attend  school,  and  desirous  to  promote 
their  improvement.     But  it  is  by  hard  industry  that  this 
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is  accomplished.  The  father  is  constantly  at  work,  and 
the  mother  finds  it  no  small  task  to  attend  to  the  merely 
temporal  wants  of  her  family.  They  may  feel  that  more 
shoald  be  done,  but  they  want  the  time  and  the  ability  to 
do  it  They  desire  to  embrace  some  opportunity  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  their  children  religious  principles, 
to  point  out  the  path  of  duty,  to  speak  of  their  little  faults, 
and  to  have  them  overcome,  but  the  constant  and  impe- 
rious  calls  of  their  various  occupations  render  this  nearly 
impracticable.  After  a  day  of  labor  they  are  not  like 
many  permitted  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  social  fireside ; 
with  them  the  time  for  rest  only  comes  when  nature  is 
exhausted,  and  they  must  repose.  *  While  they  are  in- 
dustriously employed,  the  hours  for  amusement  are  spent 
by  their  children,  with  their  playmate?  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly inquired  about,  or  known  to  their  parents ;  and 
as  disobedience  is  seen  not  instantaneously,  and  vice  in 
all  its  train  comes  not  in  a  day,  they  are  unheeded  until 
too  late.  The  first  act  of  disobedience  is  witnessed  with 
astonishment,  and  meets  a  merited  rebuke,  but  it  is 
soon  forgotten.  It  passes  inperceptibly  from  one  de- 
gree to  another,  till  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort  to  pun- 
ishment. Incautious  methods  are  adopted — an  attempt  is 
made  to  excite  fear  which  only  meets  a  stern  repulse, 
and  the  strength  of  authority  is  met  with  an  equally  stern 
resistance.  Nearly  disheartened,  the  troubled  parent 
tries  the  mild  accents  of  love,  and  reasons  with  feeling 
and  affection,  which  if  tried  at  first  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful, but  now  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  such  gentle  admo- 
nitions. The  causes  which  led  to  this  desperation  are 
easily  told.  The  first  transgressions  were  not  properly 
attended  to — religious  principles  were  not  implanted  in 
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the  mind  to  prevent  its  being  overcome  by  those  tempta- 
tions which  it  met  on  every  side  ;  its  companions  and  associ- 
ates were  unknown.  Free  and  uncontrolled,  it  was  left  to 
its  own  inclinations,  and  these  propensities,  which  had 
gained  an  ascendency  in  the  mind,  could  not  be  at  once  era- 
dicated. The  authority  of  the  parent  was  soon  overcome, 
and  with  the  vicious  companions  who  lured  them  on  to 
ruin,  they  go  forth  into  society  and  become  its  pests. 
They  do  not  fall  singly,  for  as  no  one  is  without  the 
power  of  giving  an  impulse  either  for  vice  or  virtue,  so 
even^  these  pitiable  youths  have  an  influence.  Their  ex- 
ample seduces  others — the  circle  enlarges,  until  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law  secures  them  after  having  been  the  de- 
stroyers  of  many,  who  but  for  them  would  have  still  been 
virtuous  and  happy.  And  ia  how  many  instances  has  it 
been  necessary  for  the  parents  themselves,  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  law. — Suffering  like  theirs  can  hardly  be  com- 
prehended but  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them. 

Well  might  the  philanthropist  try  to  do  something  in 
so  good  a  cause,  as  that  of  rescuing  immortal  beings  from 
moral  death,  who  are  thus  verging  toward  destruction 
and  drawing  others  with  them.  There  are  objects, 
enough  on  all  sides  to  excite  his  compassion  and  stimu- 
late his  efForts-rthere  is  sickness  and  suffering,  poverty 
and  distress  ;  but  even  these  calamities  are  light  when 
compared  with  this  moral  degradation  of  the  youthful 
mind — this  total  disregard  of  parental  authority  and  this 
career  of  wickedness,  which  the  arm  of  justice  which 
stays  the  offender  in  his  course,  alone  has  power  to 
arrest.  Well  may  he  say  when  he  sees  this,  that  his 
exertions  are  almost  ineffectual,  for  they  came  too  late. 
Well  may  he  ponder  and  consider,  and  on  reflecting  ask 
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with  earnestness,  why  not  attend  to  these  evils  in  season  ? 
why  not  prevent  them  before  they  gain  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  character  1  why  not  sound  the  alarm,  when 
they  who  suffer  are  willing  to  hear  and  avoid  the  danger? 
He  asks  also,  when  does  the  evil  commence  ?    Can  the 
first  signs  of  deviation  be  seen,  or  are  they  so  impercep- 
tible,  that  they  obtain  absolute  power   before   they  are 
known  to  be.  within  reach,  or  does  it  like  the  gourd  of 
the  prophet,  spring  up  in  a. night  ?     He  asks  for  the  means 
of  obviating  such  fearful  evils,  and  the  experience  of 
ages  gives  him  the  answer.     It  is  by  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel — it  is 
by  diffusing  light  and  the  liberty  to  use  it.     It  is  not  to 
the  hardened  and  habitual  offender  that  we  could  address 
expostulation  with  the* most  sanguine  hope  of  success. 
It  is  in  childhood  that  the  first  deviations  from  rectitude 
must  be  checked,  and  reverence  of  God's  laws  taught. 
It  is  in  youth  that  we  must  implant  religion,  if  we  would 
have  the  man  go  forth  into  society  possessing  those  prin- 
ciples, which  shall  render  him  a  deserving  member  of  it. 
Without  this  guard  many  a  harmless  and  innocent  youth 
goes  forth  into  the  community  open  to  deception,  ready 
to  be  drawn  into  crime,  and  unarmed  against  idleness 
and  the  many  temptations  and  snares  which   are  its  at- 
tendants. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  the  destitute — such  the  evils 
to  which  they  are  necessarily  exposed,  and  if  the  remedy 
is  to  be  found  only  in  that  moral  instruction  which,  from 
their  situation  they  are  unable  to  give  their  children 
themselves,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the 
power,  to  exercise  it ;  and  we  think  no  institutions  can  so 
well  perform  this  benevolent   work  as  Sunday  schools — 
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those  institutioiis  raised  and  supported  by  the  hand  of  the 
benevolent,  and  where  that  instruction  so  all-important 
will  be  cheerfully  imparted  to  them. 

**  Where  like  a  stream,  beside  whose  watery  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  his  flowery  head, 
Nursed  by  the  wave,  the  spreading  branches  rise. 
Shade  all  around,  and  flourish  to  the  skies.'* 

We  mark  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  with  which  our  youth  attend  the  public 
schools,  for  which  so  ample  provision  is  made,  and  where 
important  instruction  is  so  carefully  imparted  to  them. 
We  look  upon  this  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  But 
there  are  lessons  far  more  important,  lessons  which  shall 
leave  an  eternal  impression.  These  are  given  at  the 
Sunday  school. — Yes,  and  given  by  those  who  seek  to 
follow  the  example — to  cherish  the  love  which  animated 
the  soul  of  him,  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and 
blessing  them  said  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  principles  of  virtue  are  here  impressed  on  the  heart 
and  carried  into  life.  A  deviation  from  duty  is  felt  by 
the  child,  for  it  recalls  to  his  mind  the  kind  advice  of  its 
teacher, — advice,  which  while  it  has  won  the  affection 
of  the  pupil  has  led  him  to  understand  the  consequences 
of  offending,  and  a  holy  reverence  for  that  Being  who  can- 
not look  without  displeasure  on  the  faults  of  his  creatures. 
A  regard  and  love  for  this  friend  is  a  barrier  to  sin  ;  and 
will  not  the  thought  of  that  eye  which  is  ever  upon  them, 
of  that  Being  so  wise  and  good  to  them,  come  to  the  mind, 
and  amidst  their  temptations  induce  them  to  say, — how 
can  I  sin  against  my  God  ? 

Such  an  impression  is  indelible,  and  by  proper  nurture 
it  grows  with  their  growth,  and  strenerthens  with  their 
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Strength.  It  preserves  the  days  of  childhood  in  inno- 
cence and  virtue,  those  of  youth  in  industry  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  obedience  to  God's  law,  and  when  at  length 
manhood  comes  and  the  character  is  formed,  his  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  will  have  a  constant  reference  to  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity, 
and  with  a  will  resigned  to  every  dispensation  of  his  provi- 
dence. 

You  ask  if  this  influence  can  be  obtained. — Oh  yes, 
doubt  not  that  it  has  and  can  be  obtained.  It  is  the  ten- 
der twig  and  not  the  sturdy  oak  that  you  have  to  bend, 
and  it  yields  with  every  passing  wind ;  and  we  have  only 
to  recall  the  following  singular  fact  to  show  how  great  the 
influence  of  these  institutions  is,  **  that  scarcely  a  felon 
had  been  convicted  in  Great  Britain  or  America  who  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  Sunday  School."*  We  would 
say  more  on  this  subject  if  more  were  needed  to  shew  the 
value  of  these  institutions,  but  we  forbear. 

Teacher — goon  inrthis  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
If  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures, — to  aid  the 
cause  of  religion — ^to  benefit  the  civil  relations  of  society, 
is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God — if  lisping  infancy  and 
hoary  age  will  through  your  instrumentality,  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  religious  instruction,  and  their  totter- 
ing steps  conducted  to  the  source  of  light,  then  may  you 
with  confidence  continue  to  labor  in  this  good  cause,  and 
doubt  not,  *'  that '  in  due  time  you  will  reap  if  you  faint 
not."  R. 

*  A  Report  on  Sunday  Schools,  made  in  1825. 
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RBUOIOUS   TEAOHINQ    IS   CHARITT. 

While  we  hear  much,  and  feel  much,  for  the  sufierings 
of  the  poor,  we  also  take  great  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
they  have  their  hours  of  happiness  ;  but  we  are  convinced 
that  these  hours  might  be  greatly  increased.  Much  can 
be  done,  and  is  done  by  the  immediate  relief  that  money 
and  friends  may  bring,  but  both  of  these  sources  may  fail, 
and  can  rarely  be  depended  upon  for  a  continuance. 
The  happiness  we  would  have  them  enjoy  should  spring 
from  no  outward  cause,  but  from  that  inexhaustable 
source,  their  own  minds.  We  are  apt  to  think  and  speak 
of  the  poor,  as  a  class  of  beings,  whose  outward  mis- 
fortunes have  penetrated  the  holy  temple  within,  and 
that  the  poverty  and  privations  which  rest  upon  their 
dwellings  have  sent  their  withering  influence  to  the  heart, 
^nd  shut  their  minds  into  the  same  limited  sphere  with 
their  own  narrow  dwellings.  We  do.  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  just  view  of  their  case.  It  is  not  said  that  God  made 
the  rich  man  in  his  own  likeness,  but  man,  and  if  by  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  where 
he  does  not  enjoy  so  many  of  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  this  world  as  many  of  his  fellow  beings,  he  has  still 
this  holy  impress  of  the  divine  image  ;  this  immortal  in- 
mate which  tells  him  of  his  destiny. 

That  poverty,  disease,  and  want  may  be  so  importunate 
as  to  render  the  individual  who  suffers  from  them  deaf  to 
his  calling,  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that 
they  can  only  stifle,  not  destroy  the  spirit  that  tells  him 
of  his  immortality  1  Our  exertions  should  then  be  used 
to  acquaint  such  of  this  great  truth,  or  rather  to  lead  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  it,  and  thus  to  make  them  feel  that 
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they  can  create  for  themselves  their  own  happiness ;  to 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  that  the  spirit  of  God  is 
within,  to  sustain  and  comfort  them  in  this  world,  while 
it  leads  them  to  another.  If  these  feelings  are  roused 
earlj,  the  mind  will  grow  up  strong  in  the  faith  that  looks 
through  present  darkness,  to  scenes  of  future  happiness. 
If  we  excite  the  minds  of  the  poor  to  the  contemplation 
of  this  great  truth,  we  have  imparted  to  them  treasures 
that  will  never  fail,  with  which  they  can  purchase  a  hap- 
piness perhaps  surpassing  what  their  benefactors  have  yet 
attained.  Our  Sunday  schools  cati  in  this  way  remove 
mountains  of  misery,  by  teaching  the  children  that  the 
great  Father  of  all  has  implanted  the  same  mind  in  all 
his  children,  has  given  the  same  source  of  happiness. 
We  should  make  them  feel  while  instructing  them,  that 
we  have  touched  a  chord  of  the  same  mind  that  is  en- 
lightening their  ignorance,  and  are  only  putting  them  in 
tune  to  enjoy  tlje  peace  and  harmony  of  heavenly  thoughts. 
Our  Saviour  first  appeared  to  men  in  the  lowly 
manger ;  it  was  there  that  he,  who  came  to  reveal 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  was  worshipped.  Thus 
to  show  us,  that  the  happiness  he  came  to  insure,  did  not 
depend  upon  outward  circumstances.  Our  endeavors 
should  be  in  instructing  the  children,  to  open  the  door  of 
their  minds,  which  by  unfortunate  circumstances  has 
been  closed.  Let  us  rouse  their  attention,  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  themselves  by  every  means.  If 
this  once  is  effected,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  learn  the 
treasures  they  possess.  And  in  this  way,  will  they  be- 
come religious.  The  religious  thought  that  is  thus 
awakened,  becomes  a  part  of  the  character,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life.     We  are  apt  to  think  that  religion  is  to  be 
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administered  to  the  poor  as  medicine  to  the  sick ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  a  part  of  their  daily  food,  their 
wholesome  nourishment,  which  they  are  to  enjoy  and  be 
happy  in  ;  and  while  instructing  the  children  we  are  only 
to  let  them  know  that  they  have  minds,  and  they  will 
soon  feel  that  this  cannot  satisfy  them  without  the 
thoughts  of  Him  who  gave  them.  To  children  who 
have  no  examples  of  virtue  to  follow,  who  see  no  service 
rendered  to  God,  it  is  particularly  important  that  they 
should  carry  within  their  own  breasts  a  knowledge  of 
these  sources  of  happiness,  which  are  the  pledges  of 
God's  never  ending  love.  All  have  had  experience  of 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  sustain  the  poor,  the 
neglected,  and  the  suffering ;  few  of  us  but  have  wit- 
nessed the  silent  endurance  of  trials  by  those  .who  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  heavenly  image,  they  bear  in 
their  breasts  which  is  continually  communicating  to  them 
a  love  that  shall  never  fail,  and  giving  them  a  happiness 
passing  show.  This  fountain  of  felicity  is  opened  to  all. 
^*  Gome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest,"  are  the  words  of  the  Son  of  God. 

We  have  seen  this  pure  and  elevated  piety  in  individuals, 
whose  lives  have  presented  one  unvaried  scene  of  trial 
and  disappointment,  for  whom  the  sun  of  happiness  has 
never  risen  in  this  world,  but  whose  countenances  show 
us  that  the  heavenly  ray  is  in  their  hearts,  and  that  they 
patiently  wait  for  the  lifling  of  the  veil  which  is  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  scenes  of  another  world,  where  they 
will  enjoy  more  fully  the  divine  love  that  has  sustained 
them  in  this.  Happy  for  all  such,  that  circumstances  or 
education  has  revealed  to  them  that  the  source  of  happi- 
ness was  in  the  mind  which  their  Creator  has  blessed 
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them  with.  Let  us  then  not  relax  in  our  exertions  to 
keep  to  the  knowledge  of  this  hlessed  truth ;  and  may 
the  reward  of  such  exertions  be  a  better  knowledge  of 
these  things. 
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The  fear  that  some  who  take  classes,  are  not  sufBcient- 
Ij  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  instruction  they 
are  called  upon  to  give,  and  of  the  impressions  to  be  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children  thus  entrusted  to  their 
care,  has  induced  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  im- 
portant subject.     It  is  different  from  any  other  instruction 
given  at  schools,  both  in  its  importance  and  bearing  upon 
the  future  lives  of  these  children  ;  and  to  have  it  felt  by 
the  children,  it  must  be  felt  by  the  teacher  oAd  brought 
to  the  child  with  earnestness.     All  are  in  some  degree 
dependent  on  manner,  and  children  feel  it  quite  as  much 
as  the  matured  mind.     I  should  be  far  from  wishing  this 
instruction  to  be  given  in  a  formal,  solemn,  studied  man- 
ner, but  this  differs  widely  from  a  light  or  thoughtless 
manner  of  addressing  them.     I  would  have  cheerfulness 
carried  to  the  school  as  to  the  house  of  worship,  but  not 
gaiety  ;  and  I  have  felt  some  fear  that  if  the  heart  of  many 
teachers  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  great  truths 
of  which  they  speak  (and  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  heart) 
they  did  not  go  with  that  calm,  quiet  manner  which  carries 
with  it  to  the  child  a  conviction  of  the  value  of  the  sub- 
ject to  our  own  minds.     This  is  an  argument  against 
very  young  teachers,  and  I  ifeel  that  there  are  objections 
to  those  whose  minds  are  hardly  made  clear  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.     They  cannot  be  expected  to  give  clear 
views  to  others.   I  know  that  mere  years  are  of  no  avail  ; 
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fbr  iinniy  live  (to  ^  "very  <lld  tvkhout  oerioos  «>r  fig^t 
thoyughts,  botthe  young  han^  hardly  had  time  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  arrange  their  thoughts  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  to  teach  others  who  are  hardly  less  expe- 
rienced than  themselves.  We  must  be  in  earnest  and  feel 
the  full  importance  of  all  we  say,  or  it  will  be  a  cold  work, 
little  felt  and  of  slight  continuance.  All  teachers  ought 
to  be  careful  not  to  use  the  school  room  as  a  place  for 
faceting  and  talking  of  other  concerns  foreign  to  tbe 
subject  of  the  school,  or  in  a  light  manner  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Many  things  right  in  themselves  may  do  harm  here, 
by  giving  a  greater  liberty  both  to  children  and  young 
teachers  ;  for  in  almost  all  schools  there  ar^some  so  young 
as  to  look  up  to  the  older  ones  for  an  example.  How  care- 
ful then  ought  we  to  be  that  our  example  is  good,  that 
we  do  not  injure  a  cause  that  we  mean  to  help.  We 
must  be  in  earnest,  for  it  is  Qod's  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged ;  we  must  be  diligent,  for  our  thne  is  short ;  we 
must  be  serious,  for  the  happiness  of  Heaven  may  be 
increased  by  our  exertions,  if  rightly  performed. 

A. 
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Annual  Fasting  and  Prayer  for  Colleges, -^The  last  'ntursdi^ 
in  February  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
among  many,  perhaps  all,  Orthodox  Churches,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  colleges.  We  are  informed  that  this  is  a  stated  observ- 
ance, designed  to  be  perpetual.  In  the  Qoarterly  Journal  of  the 
Education  Society,  we  find  the  foUowii^g  estimates.  «  The  numlwr 
of  young  men,  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  public  classioal 


«diieitim  m  rOBte  United  Stvtw,  is  68tiiiiate«l«t'lftfvetibMiMNMf.  "*« 
About  one  third  of  the  joaog  men  in  the  New  England  OeSeges 
are  professors  ofijreligioD.  Oar  information  from  tiie  middle,  south- 
ern and  urestem  colleges  is  much  less  paiiicular ;  but  we  fear  that 
not  moreiban  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  whole  thne  thousand  in- 
cluded in  our -present  estimate,  are  now  on  the  Lord's  side.  More 
than  three  to  one  probably  are  still  his  enemies.  Probably  more 
-dian  a  thousand  who  will  soon  enter  the  higher  seminaries  are  now 
pursuing  their  studies  in  academies.  Supposii^  one  fourth  to  be 
now  pious,  wJneh  is  a  large  estiftiate,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  are  aliens,  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  worid. 
Five  hundred  who  are  nowunreeoneHed  to  Ood,  will  becomeonem- 
bers  of  our  public  seminaries  the  present  year ;  and  how  great  is  the 
hostile  influence  which  they  will  carry  along  with  them."  With 
what  feelings  can  we  regard  this  piesumptuous  spiritual  arithmetic, 
this  guaging  of  the  public  morals  ?  We  know  there  is  much  hon- 
esty  and  seriousness  in  the  motive.  God  forbid  we  should  judge 
those  harshly  who  calculate  these  desolations  in  Zion  but  to  pray 
aaod  weep  over  their  amount.  But  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
conscience,  what  power  has  this  arithmetician  to  make  a  statistical 
matter  of  private  personal  religion  ?  It  is  here  soberly  set  down 
against  hundreds  of  our  young  scholars,  that  they  are  enemies  to 
God.  What  next  ?  Shall  we  not  one  day  have  the  names  of  re- 
probates entered  in  the  same  bill,  and  our  students  classified,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  passed  abroad  upon  their  piety,  when  they 
enter  our  colleges  ?  There  is  something  in  this  which  our  intelli- 
gent community  should  frown  upon. 

Charity  Students^'-^f  those  who  have  belonged  to  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaries  of  Andover,  Princeton,  and  Auburn,  and  who 
have  become  ministers  or  missionaries,  it  is  stated  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society,  that  the  largest  propor- 
tion have  belonged  to  the  class  of  indigent  or  charity  students. 
Fifty-seven  beneficiaries  have  been  taken  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Education  Society  since  the  Ist  July  last. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manover^^-Thas  presbyteiy  embraces  the 
Synods  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  -and  has  under  its  eare.  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  two  fottowiog  Resolutions  were 
lately  passed  by  that  body. 

I.  Besolved,  That  at  every  meeting  of  Presbytery  the  Pc-ofesaors 
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belonging  to  the  institution  be  reqviied  to  make  a  particular  Rep6rt 
respecting  the  religious  state  of  the  students. 

III.  That  on  every  occasion  when  students  are  called  upon  to 
perform  exercises  for  trials,  there  be  also  an  Examinatian  of  them 
aa  to  their  progreaa  in  vital  piety  ;  which  examination  shall  be  held 
in  private,  by  a  Standing  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Are  we  then  to  have  a  Confessional  in  our  public  schools  ?  And 
AaM  Protestants  place  over  their  consciences  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee ?  What  use  can  there  be  in  this  inquisitorial  practice !  The 
hypocrite  may  still  deceive,  and  the  good  man  will  yet  be  known 
only  by  his  conduct. 

JReligious  Detwrninations  in  the  United  States, — 1.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  comprises,  16  Synods,  90  Presbyteries,  1214  Min- 
isters, 1880  Churches,  136,479  Communicants. 

2.  The  Orthodox  Congregational  Churches  in  New  England  con- 
tain, 62  Associations,  720  Ministers,  960  Churches. 

3.  T|ie  Episcopal  Church  has  11  Dioceses,  11  Bishops,  486  Cler- 
gymen, 598  Churches. 

4.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  17  Conferences,  1465 
Preachers,  2,600  Societies,  381,997  Members. 

6.  The  Calvinistic  Associate\l'  Baptists  have  190  Associations, 
3723  Churches,  2577  Ministers. — See  Quarterly  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion Society, 

We  wish  some  one  would  furnish  us  with  materials  for  a  general 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Unitarian  Churches.  In  the  statements 
of  the  Journal  above  quoted,  respecting  Ordinations,  &c.  Unitarians 
and  Congregationalists  are  kept  distinct.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Unitarian  Churches  are,  with  scarce  an  exception.  Congrega- 
tional.   To  what  is  the  mistake  in  the  Journal  owing  ? 

Missions, — ^The  amount  of  donations  received  by  the  Board  for 
Foreign  Missions   from  January  21st  to   February  20ih  last,  was 

#8,982,75. 

Hungarian  Popular  Songs. — A  volume  bearing  this  title,  with 
critical  and  historical  notices  of  the  manners,  literature,  and  language 
as  spoken  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  is  speedily  to  be  published 
by  Jottir  BoWRiitG,  author  of  «*  Matins  and  Vespers,"  &c,  "  It  is 
said  Mr  Bowring  is  now  a  sufferer  by  heavy  commercial  losses, 
which  renders  him  dependent  on  public  patronage  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  literary  enterprises.  We  earnestly  hope  he  may  not  find 
this  reliance  vain." 


THE 
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,  liETTER  TO  A  TRINITARIAN  FRIEND. 

Mir  Respected  Friend, — In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion last  evening,  when  you  undertook  the  defence  of  the 
Trinity,  I  was  forcibly  impressed,  with  the  power  of 
mystery,  to  charm  the  finest  understandings.  You  ap- 
peared to  be  attached  to  the  doctrine,  not  so  much  because 
you  were  struck  with  the  strength  of  argument  in  its  favor, 
from  revelation  or  from  reason,  as  because  your  imagi- 
nation was  fascinated  by  its  very  indefiniteness  and  ob- 
scurity. In  your  mind,  the  same  grandeur  was  associated 
with  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  which  belongs  to  the 
mysteries  of  our  own  being,  of  the  operations  of  Provi- 
dence, of  the  system  of  nature.  But,  I  confess,  that  to 
me,  the  Trinity  recalls  no  such  emotions.  Instead  of 
classing  it  with  those  sublime  subjects  of  thought,  which 
are  suggested  by  our  condition  in  this  world,  and  our 
hopes  of  a  fbture,  I  should  place  it  among  those  fictitious 
creations  of  a  strange  fancy,  of  which  the  dark  ages  were 
fertile. 

I  have  always  thought, — and  I  was  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  by  youu  conversation, — that  the  doctrine  of  the 
'I'rinity  bore  a'  striking  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
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Bubstaoitiation.  You  will  not  be  offended,  I  am  sure,  with 
my  freedom,  if  I  proceed  to  point  out  to  your  notice,  some 
particulars,  in  which,  it  appears  to  me,  the  two  doctrines 
are  very  similar. 

1.  The  statement  of  each  involves  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  is  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  employed  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  converted,  after  consecration  by  the  priest,  into 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  elements 
retain  the  same  outward  appearance,  but  in  reality  are 
entirely  changed.  To  the  senses,  they  still  seem  to  be 
common  bread  and  wine ;  but  faith  regards  them  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  You  acknowledge  the 
impossibility  of  believing  this.  You  confess,  that  no 
evidence  could  prove  it  to  your  mind.  But  is  there  not 
the  same  contradiction  in  the  statement  of  the  Trinity. — 
The  contradiction  is,  J.  That  there  is  but  one  God.  2. 
That  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  separate 
persons,  each  having  his  own  mind,  consciousness  and 
will,~-each  sustaining  different  offices  in  the  work  of 
redemption.  3.  That  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God. 

Now  to  my  mind,  this  statement  appears  to  present  as 
palpable  a  contradiction,  as  the  former.  I  cannot  torture 
my  intellect  to  perceive  the  possibility  of  either  of  these 
propositions.  It  is  as  easy  for  me  to  admit  that  what  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  teaches  me  is  wine,  is  in  reality, 
the  blood  shed  on  Calvary,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
as  to  perceive,  that  the  Father  can  be  God  ; — the  Son, 
God  ; — and  the  Holy  Ghost,  God, — and  yet,  that  there  is 
but  one  God.  Both  the  propositions,  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  contradictory  and  impossible. 
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2.  The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  is  defended  by 
passages  of  Scripture,  which,  if  admitted  in  their  obvious 
and  literal  sense,  are  certainly,  indubitable  proofs.  In- 
deed, the  language  of  our  Saviour  is  more  explicit  on  this 
poiDt,  than  it  is  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  its 
warmest  advocates,  I  presume,  confess.  The  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation — unless  we  bring  reason  to  our  aid, 
in  interpreting  Scripture — is  supported  by  direct  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament.  »*  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  maq,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you."  ''  And  he  took  the  bread  and  said,  this  is 
my  body,  which  is  given  for  you."  In  like  manner,  ''  he 
took  the  cup  and  said,  this  is  my  blood."  By  these  texts, 
the  believers  in  Transubstantiation,  think  they  demon- 
strate their  doctrine.  But  the  man,  who  permits  his 
common  sense  to  operate,  refutes  them  on  the  principles 
of  criticism  and  sound  reason,  and  shews  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  is  not  to  be  pressed  in  its  most  obvious 
sense,  too  closely,  but  that  we  must  look  beyond  the 
letter  to  the  spirit. 

The  analogy  which  the  Trinity  bears  to  this  point,  is 
that  it  is  supported  by  some  obvious  passages  of  Scripture. 
You  say,  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine, by  certain  texts  in  which  a  triple  distinction  of  the 
iinne  nature  is  implied  ;  or  by  passages  which  appear  to 
invest  Jesus  Christ  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  But 
&re  these  passages  as  numerous  or  as  forcible,  as  those 
which  the  Catholic  alleges  in  favor  of  Transubstantiation  ? 
Why  do  you  not  receive  fhem,  in  their  literal  sense? 
Plainly,  because  you  exercise  your  reason  and  cannot 
ftdmit  an  impossibility. 
On  the  same  grounds,  I  interpret  the  texts,  apparently 
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in  favor  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  my  reason.  If  your 
argument  is  just  against  the  Catholic,  mine  is  just  agwist 
you.  To  maintain  consistency,  you  must  become  a  Cath- 
olic or  a  Unitarian.  If  you  adopt  an  opinion,  from  the 
literal  import  of  Scripture,  without  regard  to  the  real 
import,  you  must  believe  in  Transubstantiation ;  but  if 
you  refuse  to  believe  a  contradiction,  though  capable  of 
a  plausible  support  from  Scripture,  you  must  renounce 
the  Trinity.  The  Catholic  can  retort  upon  you,  with 
precisely  the  same  arguments,  with  which  you  attack  the 
Unitarian  ;  why,  then,  will  you  not  allow  the  latter  the 
same  advantage  which  you  assume,  in  contending  with 
the  former  ? 

3.  The  two  doctrines  agree  in  the  mode  of  argument, 
by  which  they  are  supported.  A  Protestant,  reasoning 
with  a  believer  in  Transubstantiation,  would  argue  some- 
thing in  this  way.  "  I  cannot  believe  as  you  assert,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  eucharist,  are  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  for  the  supposition  contradicts  the 
evidence  of  my  senses.  The  bread,  which  is  before  me, 
to  all  appearance,  is  unchanged.  It  has  all  the  properties, 
which  belonged  to  it  before.  I  perceive,  its  form,  color, 
taste,  smell ;  and  I  am  sure,  that  these  are  the  qualities 
of  real  bread." 

But  to  this  the  Catholic  replies;  ''  I  admit  all  that  you 
have  asserted.  If  you  think  you  have  made  out  any 
argument,  you  mistake  the  ground  of  dispute.  You  have 
proved  nothing  by  proving  that  the  element  in  question, 
has  the  visible  properties  of  bread  ;  that  is  granted  :  but 
the  ground  we  take  is  this  :  that,  allowing  all  you  have 
said,  the  bread  is  still  in  a  mysterious  manner,  .the  true 
body  of  Christ ;  its  retaining  the  appearance  of  bread,  is 
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nothing  against  the  conclusion ;  for  our  Saviour  expressly 
said,  *'  this  is  my  body."  Now  we  must  admit  this  to 
support  the  consistency  of  scripture.  And  after  all,  the 
whole  subject  is  a  solemn  mystery,  which  is  not  to  be 
investigated  too  closely  by  our  carnal  reason." 

How  similar  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  the 
Trinitarian.  We  say,  "  that  we  do  not  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  Unity.  We  are  convinced  by  the  united  testimony 
of  Nature  and  Revelation,  that  the  Lord  our  God,  is  one 
Lord.  Now,  we  cannot  think  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
is  Three.  Again,  we  find  our  Saviour  continually 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Son  of  God, — 
distinct  from  the  Father — and  inferior  to  him  ;  we  cannot 
then  believe  that  he  is  God,  equal  with  the  Father/' 

To  this  you  reply,  **  What  you  say  is  true.  No  one 
doubts  it.  To  press  this  point  so  closely,  betrays  igno- 
rance of  the  controversy.  Trinitarians  hold  to  the  Unity 
of  God,  and  to  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father; 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  believe  in  the  Trinity  and  the 
equality  of  the  son  with  the  Father.  You  gain  nothing 
by  proving  that  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  limited ; 
we  admit  that ;  but  believe  too,  that  his  knowledge  is 
unlimited ;  you  gain  nothing  by  proving  that  his  power 
was  given  him  by  the  Father  ;  we  admit  that ;  but  believe 
too,  that  his  power  is  underived  and  independent :  you 
gain  nothing,  by  proving  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  and 
finite  ;  we  admit  that,  but  believe  too,  that  he  is  God,  and 
infinite.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  mystery ;  but  we  must  sub- 
mit our  carnal  reason  to  the  teachings  of  scripture." 

Now,  how  this  differs  from  the  reasoning  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  in  favor  of  transubstantiation,  I  am  unable  to 
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perceive^  But,  that  reasoniog  you  pronounce  sophistical, 
contradictory,  and  absurd.  You  acknowledge,  that  it 
tends  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  and  to 
weaken  our  confidence  in  all  human  opinions.  Why  then, 
will  you  persist  yourself  in  an  argument,  which  in  another 
application,  you  sec  is  palpably  erroneous.  I  am  sure, 
that  your  fair  mind  must  confess  the  inconsistency,  that 
I  have  pointed  out,  and  be  slow  in  condemning  your 
brother,  for  being  unable  to  believe  that  the  same  bekig 
can  know  all  things  and  yet  know  but  in  part;  has 
received  all  his  power  from  another,  and  yet  possesses  it 
independently  ;  is  finite  and  inferior  to  God,  and  infinite 
and  equal  to  God ;  while  your  good  sense  and  knowledge 
of  scriptural  interpretation  prevents  you  from  agreeing  with 
the  Catholic,  that  Christ  intended  to  be  literally  under- 
stood, when  he  said  this  is  my  body  and  this  is  my  blood, 
and  the  capacity  of  your  mind  disables  you  from  believing 
that  the  substance,  which  you  see  before  you,  with  all 
the  properties  of  bread,  is  actually  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

4.  The  two  doctrines  agree,  in  the  support  which  they 
have  received,  from  men  of  eminent  learning  and  piety. 
You  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  the 
undisputed  doctrine  of  the  church  for  ages ;  that  thou- 
sands have  been  nurtured,  under  the  influence  of  its  belief 
in  the  principles  of  a  deep  and  fervent  piety ;  that  volumes 
filled  with  erudition  and  argument  have  been  written  in 
its  defence  ;  and  that  the  spirits  of  the  just  have  clung  to 
it  in  the  hour  of  death,  with  a  strong  perception  of  its 
truth,  and  confidence  in  its  power.  You  point  me  to  the 
philosophic  Leibnitz,  the  profound  Boyle,  the  devout 
Doddridge,  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Trinity,  and 
by  their  testimony  you  are  confirmed  in  your  own  belief. 
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fiut  your  argument  goes  too  far.  For,  if  it  is  good,  it 
proves  the  mystery  of  transubsUyntiation.  If  the  authority 
of  great  names  has  power  to  prove  that  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  Unity,  it  can 
prove,  also,  that  the  bread  of  the  eucharist  is  the  body  of 
the  Lord,  without  doing  violence  to  human  reason.  The 
same  considerations,  which  apply  to  your  doctrine,  apply 
with  equal  force,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 
That  has  found  advocates  and  believers  among  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talent  and  learning.  That  has  been  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  for  ages.  That  has  shed  a  light  over  the 
dying  bed.  That  can  number  among  its  adherents,  such 
names  as  Fenelon,  BoSsuet  and  Pascal,  whose  example 
might  sanction  any  doctrine,  which  is  capable  of  support 
by  human  authority.  But  what  does  it  prove  ?  Nothing. 
They  were  men,  fallible  men ;  and  on  this  point,  you  ac- 
knowledge their  mistake. — We  regard  in  like  manner  the 
names  which  you  adduce.  We  yield  them  the  claim  of 
intellect  and  piety,  but  believe  they  were  in  error :  of 
course,  their  authority  has  no  weight  with  us.  For  if  we 
were  influenced  by  the  associations,  which  are  suggested 
by  the  example  of  the  great  and  good,  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  we  must  not  only  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  but  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation. 

5.  Both  agree,  in  having  been  deemed  essential  to  sal- 
vation. One  of  the  greatest  supports,  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  has  received,  is  the  idea,  that  it  is  a  funda- 
mental point  of  Christianity.  This  gives  you  an  advantage, 
in  your  arguments,  with  the  great  majority  of  inquirers, 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church  well  know  how  to 
use.  You  tell  a  man,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
true,  and   that  unless  he  believes  it,  he  hazards  the  inte- 
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rests  of  his  soal.  We  tell  a  man,  that  the  same  doctrine  is 
false ;  but  we  dare  not  add  that  its  reception  would  endan- 
ger his  salvation.  Though  bj  this  course,  we  think  we  gain 
in  consistency,  we  are  sure  we  lose  in  power  ;  though  we 
adhere  to  scripture,  we  lose  sight  of  policy.  If  we  could 
so  far  violate  our  convictions,  as  to  declare  that  the  future 
happiness  of  an  individual  is  endangered  by  his  reception 
of  any  speculative  doctrine,  we  might  present  an  appalling 
picture  of  the  evil  of  believing  the  Trinity.  We  should 
then  have  an  influence  with  the  timid,  the  melancholy, 
the  desponding,  which  you  possess,  but  which  we  do  not 
covet  We  could  appeal  to  the  fears,  with  the  strength, 
with  which  we  would  address  the  understanding.  While 
then  I  concede  to  you  the  advantage  for  proselytism, 
which  you  enjoy,  in  making  a  belief  in  the  Trinity  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  I  must  be  permitted  to  remind  you,  that 
it  is  an  advantage,  which  you  enjoy  in  common  with  the 
Roman  Catholic,  who  makes  a  belief  in  transubstan- 
tiation,  essential  to  salvation.  He  regards  you  with 
the  same  pity,  for  not  being  able  to  agree  with  him, 
which  you  manifest  for  the  Unitarian,  for  not  being 
able  to  agree  with  you.  You  lament  over  our  blind- 
ness, in  rejecting  the  Trinity ;  he  laments  with  equal 
compassion  over  yours,  in  rejecting  transubstantiation. 
You  warn  me  of  the  danger  of  attending  a  Unitarian 
church  ;  he  will  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  attending 
a  Protestant  church  :  if,  then,  I  give  in  to  your  idea, 
that  I  must  return  to  the  pale  of  Trinitarianism,  for  safety 
and  religious  comfort,  I  must  be  consistent  and  follow 
my  Catholic  ''brother  into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Mother 
of  the  church  ;  for  not  a  single  argument  can  you  bring 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  the  Trinity,  which 
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he  cannot  urge,  with  equal --I  had  ahnost  said  with  ten- 
fold force,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  transub* 
Btantiation. 

6.  The  two  doctrines  correspond  in  their  origin. 
Neither  of  them,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  contained  in  the 
recorded  discourses  of  the  Apostles.  Neither  is  found  in 
the  confessions  of  fiiith,  reqnired  of  the  primitive  converts. 
Neither  is  recognized  in  the  earliest  controversies,  which 
agitated  the  church.  No  traces  of  the  Trinity  or  of 
Transubstantiation  are  found  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
until  afler  the  apostolic  age.  But  after  Christianity  be- 
gan to  be  corrupted  by  the  speculations  of  philosophers, 
both  the  doctrines  were  developed  and  became  the  sub- 
jects of  eager  contention.  You  need  not  that  I  should 
inform  you,  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  re- 
ceived its  present  form,  at  the  fourth  council  of  the 
Lateran,  in  the  year  1215,  according  to  the  decree 
of  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  who  embodied  in  definite 
language,  the  floating  opinions,  that  had  risen  like  a 
raist,  on  the  purity  of  the  church.  But  you  ^  eem  to  have 
forgotten,  that  the  Trinity, — though  it  dates  from  an 
earlier  period — is  proved  by  faithful  history,  to  have  sprung 
up  subsequently  to  the  times  of  the  apostles.  On  this 
point,  you  will  give  credit  to  a  writer  of  your  own  sect, — 
the  popular  Mosheim — who  was  too  candid,  at  least  in 
this  instance,  to  sacrifice  historical  accuracy  to  theological 
prejudice.  In  his  account  of  the  fourth  century,  having 
spoken  of  a  certain  *'  schismatic  pestilence,"  which 
troubled  the  church,  he  says,  "in  the  year  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  a  neto.  contention  arose  in  Egypt  upon 
a  subject  of  much  higher  importance  and  with  conse- 
quences of  a  yet  more  pernicious  nature.     The  subject  of 
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this  fatal  controversy,  which  kindled  such  deplorable 
divisions,  in  the  christian  world,  was  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead;  a  doctrine,  which  in  the  three 
preceding  centuries,  had  happily  escaped  the  vain  curiosity 
of  human  researches,  and  been  left  undefined  and  unde- 
termined by  any  particular  set  of  ideas." 

'*  The  Emperor  Constant ine,  looking  upon  the  subject 
of  this  controversy  as  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and 
as  little  connected  with  tl^e  fundamental  and  essential  doC' 
trifles  of  religion,  contented  himself  at  first,  with  address- 
ing a  letter  to  the  contending  parties,  in  which  he  ad- 
monished them,  to  put  an  end  to  their  disputes.  But  when 
the  prince  saw  that  his  admonitions  were  without  effect, 
and  that  the  troubles  and  commotions  which  the  passions 
of  men  too  oflen  mingle  with  religious  disputes,  were 
spreading  and  increasing  daily,  throughout  the  empire,  he 
assembled  at  length,  in  the  year  325,  the  famous  council 
of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  wherein  the  deputies  of  the  church 
universal  were  summoned  to  put  an  end  to  the  contro* 
versy.'' 

"And  in  the  year  381,  an  hundred  and  fifly  bishops, 
at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  gave  the  finishing  touch 
to  what  the  council  of  Nice  had  left  imperfect,  and  fixed 
in  a  full  and  determinate  manner,  the  doctrine  of  three 
Persons  in  one  God,  which  is  as  yet  received  among  the 
generality  of  Christians." 

From  this  time,  the  Trinity  obtained  a  strong  place« 
among  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  and  though  Calvin  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  word  as  barbarous  and 
savoring  of  heathenism,  and  Melancthon  bewailed  the 
bloody  tragedies  that  it  would  cause  to  be  enacted,  the 
Reformation  did  not  destroy  its  roots,  and  it  is   still   a 
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prevalent  and  essential  doctrine  in  all  the  great  chorches 
of  Christendom* 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  flourished  with 
ecoal  vigor,  through  many  an  age  of  religious  darkness, 
ar.d  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  that  it  has  gone 
tc  the  tomb  of  once  powerful  errors,  its  springs  of  life  are 
touched,  and  it  cannot  long  survive.  In  this,  also,  it  is 
ffij  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  corresponds 
with  it. 

I  will  relieve  your  patience  and  close  this  long  letter,  by 
toaching  for  a  moment,  on  this  point.     The  progress  of 
light  and  knowledge  has  been  fatal  to  the  belief  of  Tran- 
substantiation:  it  will  be  equally  fatal  to  a  belief  in  the. 
Trinity.   I  am  convinced  of  this,  by  the  qualifications  and 
explanations,  to  which  its  advocates  are  now  accustomed 
to  resort.     It  is  not  trusted,  in  its  original  mystery,  but  is 
softened  and  adorned,  by  the  additions  of  ingenious  theo- 
logians.    But  it  cannot  stand  the  rude  shock  of  an  inquir- 
ing age.     Reason  will  refuse  to  lend  its  testimony  to  sup- 
port a  contradiction.     Charity  will  rejoice  at  the  banish- 
ment of  an  error,  which  has  embittered  the  hearts, — and 
shed  the  blood  of  the  saints.     As  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  increases,  the  arguments  for  the  Trinity  will 
diminish.     Already,  many  passages  once  considered  in- 
dubitable proofs,  are  given  up,  by  its  enlightened  advocates. 
Already,  many  texlp  apparently  strong  in  favor  of  the 
Trinity,  have  been  found  to  labor  under  such  extreme  sus- 
picion, as  to  render  them  useless  in  theological  contro- 
versy.    The  history  of  the  past,  the  character  of  man,  the 
tendencies  of  society,  are'to4»y  mind  convincing  proofs, 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  will  be  rejected  from  our 
Bystem  of  belief,  and  that  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now 
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ooDMi  when  the  true  wotahippers  shall  worahsp  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  That  you  may*  be  one  of 
the  increasing  numbery  who  acknowledge  the  Father,  as 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  his  Messenger  and 
Son*  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 

Your  attached  friend,  '     . 


ON  THE  0BSTACI.ES  TO  A  PERFECT    UNIFORMITY   OF  SENTI- 
MENT. 

In  those  melancholy  moments  in  which  the  mind  turns 
away  sickened  and  disgusted  from  the  contemplation  of 
violence,  fraud,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  all  the  thousand 
forms  of  sin  and  wo,  which  the  world  presents,  it  is  a 
thought  full  of  consolation,  that  all  this  evil  is  limited 
within  bounds,  which  it  cannot  pass  ;  that  its  triumph  is 
temporary ;  that  there  is  an  unseen  hand  which  checks 
and  overrules  it,  and  causes  it  to  minister  to  the  purposes 
of  perfect  benevolence.  Some  of  the  modes  in  which  evil 
is  made  to  subserve  the  cause  of  goodness  are  within  our 
comprehension,  and  to  inquire  for  them  may  be  not  less  a 
duty  than  a  relief.  But  there  is  one  evil  which  at  the  first 
glance  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  altogether  without 
any  mixture  of  good,  I  mean  the  evil  which  arises  from  the 
dissensions  of  christians  themselvesr  on  the  subjects  of 
their  belief.  That  there  should  be  any  bitterness  of  conten- 
tion on  such  a  subject  as  religion,  where  we  can  all  have 
but  one  interest,  and  that  an  etermd  one ;  but  still  more, 
that  any  bad  passions  shoq|d  fhtrude  on  our  discussions, 
on  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  whose  origin  is  the  love 
of  God,  whose  end  is  peace  and  good  will  towards  men. 
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whose  Jaws,  whose  gills,  whose  motives,  whose  all  is  love ; 
whose  founder  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  all  whose  spirit, 
like  its  author,  is  peace  ;  peace  to  him  that  is  nigh,  and 
peace  to  him  that  is  a  far  off ;  that  all  the  wealth,  and 
variety,  and  magnificence  of  the  gospel  system  should 
shrink  into  a  meagre  list  of  questionable  points  of  doubt- 
ful disputation,  and  that  our  blessed  Master  should  be  so 
craelly  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  does  indeed 
seem  an  evil,  for  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  possible 
equivalent. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny,  that  it  is  an  evil, 
of  very  great  magnitude.  But  then  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  evil  does  not  arise  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  difference  of  sentiment,  but  wholly  from  the  bad 
passions  we  suffer  our  disputes  to  call  forth  ;  and  if  these 
passions  were  excluded,  there  are  reasons  which  may  be 
offered  to  show  that  our  differences  would  not  only  cease 
to  be  an  evil,  but  become  a  positive  and  decided  good.  I 
shall  at  this  time  endeavor  to  show  what  are  the  causes 
of  these  dissensions,  or  in  other  words,  what  are  the  obsta- 
cles to  a  perfect  uniformity  of  sentiment.  IVom  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
of  revelcdion,  it  seems  impossible  that  this  diversity 
of  sentiment  should  be  wholly  avoided  without  essen- 
tially changing  the  moral  nature  and  condition  of  man. 

In  the  first  place  iheUy  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mindy  it  seems  impossible  that  this  diversity  of 
sentiment  should  be  wholly  avoided,  without  essentially 
changing  the  moral  nature  and  condition  of  man.  There 
is  nothing  in  nature  so  remarkable  as  its  variety ,  an^ 
nowhere  among  things  of  the  same  species  is  this  va- 
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riety  more  remarkable  than  in  the  different  construction 
of  the  minds  of  different  men.  How  much  of  this  variety 
is  original,  and  how  much  the  result  of  the  difference  of 
education,  of  the  difference  of  station  and  condition  in  life, 
and  different  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge,  it  is 
of  little  importance  to  inquire.  The  fact  admits  of  no 
question,  that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  in  different 
stages  of  that  progressive  and  everlasting  improvement 
for  which  the  Deity  has  formed  them.  The  mind 
of  every  man  living  is  in  fact  modified  so  differently 
from  the  mind  of  every  other .  man,  that  each  sees  all 
things  from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  receives  im- 
pressions from  them  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  no  moral  proposition, — when  it  is  at  all  com- 
plex,—will  appear  exactly  the  same  to  every  thinking  mind. 
The  shades  of  difference  may  not  always  be  very  impor- 
tant or  very  strongly  marked,  but  they  are  always  visible 
even  among  the  most  sincere  and  unbiassed  inquirers  for 
truth.  However  great,  then,  may  be  our  agreement  in 
words,  to  any  speculative  truths,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  two  men  can  hold  them  under  exactly  the  same 
form. 

This  must  be  the  case  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  every  subject  of  investigation,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  speculative  doctrines  of  religion,  where,  from  the 
deeply  momentous  nature  of  the  subject,  many  differences 
which  on  other  subjects  might  be  neglected,  justly  rise 
into  importance.  From  their  very  nature  many  of  them 
can  never  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  most 
of  them  relate  to  subjects  so  suMime  and  mysterious,  and 
involve  so  many  questions  of  the  most  refined  and  ab- 
stracted metaphysics^  that  the  human  understanding  can 
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aever  fully  comprehend  them.  Though  every  doctrine 
which  relates  to  the  practical  duties  of  man,  and  every 
view,  which  most  affects  the  heart,  is  so  simple  and  clear, 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  yet,  to  him,  who  remembers 
the  prodigious  varieties  in  human  understandings,  original 
temperaments,  points,  interests,  infirmities,  degrees  of 
light,  and  degrees  of  capacity,  it  will  appear  to  have  been 
impossible,  so  to  have  stated  many  of  those  speculative 
topics  about  which  the  controversies  of  Christians  are 
occupied,  as  that  they  should  not  have  been  received 
diversely  by  different  minds. 

To  those,  who  have  observed  the  differences  among 
Christians,  it  must  always  appear  to  be  the  case,  that 
when  truly  honest  men  dispute,  their  disputes  turn  entirely 
on  the  meaning  of  words.  One  of  the  reasons  why  these 
differences  are  so  great  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is,  that  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is  so 
wholly  peculiar.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  spoken. 
It  abounds  in  idioms  altogether  unlike  our  own,  and  admits 
a  boldness  of  phraseology,  to  which,  though  perfectly  intel- 
ligible to  the  people  of  the  East,  we  have  nothing  similar. 
It  is  full  of  allusions  to  events,  which  from  the  lapse  of 
time  have  now  become  obscure ;  to  customs  and  modes 
of  thinking  among  the  Jews,  which  are  strange  to  us ; 
and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  early  Christians, 
of  which  we  can  hardly  have  an  adequate  conception. 

Now  to  understand  the  import  of  writings  such  as 
these ;  to  take  from  every  expression  the  very  idea,  and 
nothing  more,  which  it  conveyed  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  originally  addressed  ;  and  after  all,  to  determine  in 
what  sense  and  to  what  extent  these  ideas  are  applicable 
to  our  circumstances,  is  a  task  which  must  be  very 
unequally  performed  by  minds  which  are  endowed  so  dif*- 
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ferently.  Nor  indeed  if  the  language  of  the  scriptures  were 
like  our  own,  would  it  be  possible  altogether  to  avoid 
diversity  of  interpretation.  There  is.  no  one,  who  has  not 
a  thousand  times  witnessed  how  difficult  it  is  even  in  a 
language  and  on  subjects,  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar  from  our  infancy,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood.     Let  any  man  for  example,  pass 

^>ii^few  hours  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  observe  how  different 
are  the  statements  of  perfectly  honest  witnesses,  and  what 
different  degrees  of  force  and  meaning  the  same  expres- 
sion^ will  convey  to  different  minds,  and  he  will  have  a  les- 
son tAught  him  of  the  necessary  ambiguity  of  language, 
which  will  make  him  wonder,  not  that  the  Scriptures 
have  been  oflen  misunderstood,  but  that  they  are  so  well 
apprehended  on  all  those  subjects  which  are  essential  to 
our  duty. 

Another  cause  of  the  disagreement  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  revelation.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  serious  disagreement  about  the  practical  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  nor  respecting  the  great  ends  of  the  mis- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  The  difference  has  been  about  the 
motives  and  means,  and  not  about  the  precepts  and  ends 
of  the  Qoi^el,  that  is  to  say,  not  so  much,  what  kind  of 
characters  we  should  possess  in  order  to  become  objects 

'of  the  favor  of  God,  but  what  are  those  views  which  tend 
most  to  form  such  a  character.  Now  we  are  to  recollect, 
that  revelation  is  to  have  its  completion  in  another  world, 
and  we  might  expect  to  find  expressions  relating  to  it, 
which  by  their  nature,  must  appear  to  us,  under  some 
degree  of  obscurity.  There  must  be  many  things  refer- 
ring to  the  nature  of  God,  the  reasons  of  his  government, 
the  extent  of  his  purposes, — the  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom,  of  which  he  is  exalted  to  be  Prince, — 
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and  to  the  future  expectations  of  man  in  a  state  of  exist- 
ence so  unlike  the  present,  concerning  which  we  can 
only  know  in  part,  and  prophecy  but  in  part.  It  is 
probable,  that  till  our  minds  receive  that  exaltation 
and  enlargement  which  we  look  for  in  another  world, 
these  ideas  could  not  have  been  made  more  intelligible. 
But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  mind  of  inquisitive  man, 
is  not  contented  with  the  measure  of  knowledge  which 
God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal.  He  would  be  wise  above  what 
is  clearly  written.  He  feels  a  restless  and  unappeasable 
curiosity  urging  him  beyond  the  limits  which  Qod  has 
set  to  human  knowledge.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  when  he  reasons  on  subjects,  which  by  their  nature 
are  placed  above  his  comprehension,  he  should  fall  into 
many  contradictory  speculations  and  raise  many  weak 
and  baseless  theories.  Whenever  he  deserts  the  solid 
ground  of  clear  and  indisputable  revelation,  he  abandons 
himself  without  chart  or  compass  on  the  ocean  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  becomes  the  sport  of  every  wind  which  passes 
over  its  surface. 

It  appears  then,  from  the  difference  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  men's  minds;  from  the  unavoidable  imperfec- 
tion of  language,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
of  revelation,  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  senti- 
ment on  the  speculative  topics  of  religion,  is  wholly 
unavoidable.  The  impossibility  of  excluding  all  doubts 
on  subjects  like  these,  has  been  most  remarkably  illus- 
trated*  by  the  want  of  success  of  those  who  have  endea- 
vored, (does  it  not  seem  rashly  and  presumptuously  1)  to 
form  articles  of  faith  more  explicit  than  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures. It  is  a  fact  which  the  whole  history  of  the  church 
attests,  that  there  has  never  been  a  statement  of  the  arti-- 
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cles  of  belief,  drawn  up  so  closely  and  unambiguously,  as 
not  to  have  the  meaning  of  many  passages  of  it  rendered 
doubtful  in  less  than  a  half  century,  even  to  those  who 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  embracing  it;  so  difficult  is  it 
to  improve  what  our  blessed  Master  and  his  apostles  have 
done.  All  these  obstacles  to  a  perfect  uniformity  of  sen- 
timent, it  is  to  be  observed,  would  exist,  though  all  men 
were  governed  by  the  unbiassed  desire  of  embracing  the 
truth  in  its  simplicity. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  hindrances  to  a  perfect 
uniformity  of  sentiment,  we  must  not  overlook  one  so 
powerful  as  that  which  arises  from  the  infi?'mity  of  human 
nature.  When  we  consider  how  much  every  man  is  ex- 
posed to  be  wrongly  biassed  by  prejudice,  by  education,  and 
a  thousand  accidental  circumstances  ;  when  we  remember 
that  Christianity  in  this  world  seldom  or  never  succeeds 
in  completely  regulating  those  passions,  which  we  all  in- 
herit with  our  nature,  and  that  even  the  best  man  has  to 
struggle  with  many  remains  of  infirmity  ;  when  we  remem- 
ber also,  that  because  a  man  assumes  the  name  and  wears 
the  appearance  of  a  Christian,  he  does  not  necessarily 
possess  his  spirit,  we  shall  discern  grounds  enough  for 
even  greater  discordance  of  sentiment,  than  is  found 
among  Christians.  The  influence  of  causes  like  these 
cannot  be  controlled,  while  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is. 

But  perhaps,  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  aim,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  "  truth  is  one,"  that 
there  can  therefore  be  but  one  way  of  thinking  among 
real  Christians, — and  of  course  there  can  be  but  one 
among  the  innumerable  sects  of  Christians,  who  deserve 
the   name   which  they  assume.     There  is   a   sense  in 
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which  this  maxim  is  qaite  true,  and  another  in  which  it  is 
quite  false.  When  it  is  applied  to  the  acts  of  the  intellect 
merely,  and  is  understood  to  teach  us  that  no  one  can  be 
practically  right,  who  is  not  speculatively  right,  there  is 
hardly  any  thing  more  fallacious,  more  plainly  contradict- 
ed by  the  evidence  of  fact,  or  of  a  more  mischievous  ten- 
dency, destroying  the  mutual  benevolence  of  Christians, 
and  filling  them  with  spiritual  pride.  If  it  were  true,  in 
this  sense,  then  it  must  follow  that  every  degree  of  error 
fatally  depraves  the  heart;  and  if  so,  what  man  on 
earth  could  be  saved  ?  For  what  man  can  say,  in  a 
world  where  the  wisest  see  through  a  glass  darkly  and 
know  but  in  part,  and  prophesy  but  in  part,  that  he 
is  wholly  exempt  from  error,  and  that  truth  appears  to 
him,  as  it  does  to  the  mind  of  God  alone,  pure  from  all 
alloy  ?  But  if  the  maxim  does  not  prove  that  every  degree 
of  error  fatally  depraves  the  heart,  it  proves  nothing  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced  ;  for  if  it  be  admit- 
ted that  a  holy  heart  is  consistent  with  some  degree  of 
error,  it  is  for  God  only,  not  for  weak  and  feeble  man,  to 
determine,  whether  it  may  not  be  consistent  with  such  a 
degree  as  we  believe  to  exist  among  the  various  sects  of 
sincere  Christians,  mingled,  as  it  is,  with  so  much  impor- 
tant truth  ;  and  thus  the  point  for  which  the  maxim  is 
quoted  must  be  abandoned.  If,  however,  this  maxim  is 
taken  in  the  abstract,  we  allow  that  *  truth  is  one.'  The 
nature  of  things  themselves,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  nature  of  our  opinions  about  what  they  are.  A  being 
or  quality  is,  by  itself^  apart  from  our  conceptions,  un- 
doubtedly one  and  not  diverse.  But  as  it  is  thought  of 
by  us,  that  being  or  quality,  will  conform  more  or  less  to 
its  true  nature,  according  to  the  medium  through  which 
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it  has  been  apprehended,  and  the  power  of  our  minds  to 
discern  aright.  Happily  for  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
perfectly,  in  order  to  act  well ;  we  may  have  such  views 
of  truth,  as  will  save  us  from  sin,  though  they  be  mingled 
with  error  as  we  now  hold  them,  and  must  be  greatly 
changed  when  the  unsullied  lights  of  a  higher  state  shall 
beam  upon  the  soul.  W.  S.  T. 
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Thb  perverse  application  of  Scripture  language  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  erroneous 
views  of  religious  doctrines  and  duties.  Passages  are 
taken  and  used  in  a  general  sense,  which  were  intended 
only  as  limited  or  local  expressions ;  or  they  are  broken 
off  from  their  original  connexion,  and  are  thus  made 
to  bear  upon  points  that  never  entered  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer.  And  as  few  will  take  pains  enough  to 
detect  these  mistakes,  the  consequence  is,  that  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  christian  world,  the  Scriptures  are 
familiarly  quoted  to  give  support  to  notions,  at  which  rea- 
son and  common  sense  stand  amazed  and  confounded. 

Among  the  passage?,  which  have  been  thus  abused, 
is  the  declaration  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  6.  When  the  prophet 
says, — '*  all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags,"— or, 
as  it  is  better  translated, — '^  all  our  deeds  of  righteous- 
ness are  as  a  rejected  garment,"  he  has  been  supposed 
to  teach  that  the  really  good  deeds,  which  mankind  per- 
form, are  wholly  worthless,  utterly  destitute  of  any  value 
or  efficacy  as  to  our  salvation.  It  would  surely  be 
strange,  if  such  a  proposition  were  sanctioned   by  the 
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voice  of  divine  truth.  For,  consider  what  is  the  great 
object  of  our  being  placed  in  this  world.  It  is  precisely 
that  we  may  he  trained  up  to  be  good  and  to  do  good. 
If  it  be  not  this,  I  know  not  what  it  can  be.  Now  this 
being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  an  unaccountable  thing, 
if  the  Scriptures,  from  which  we  profess  to  derive  the 
best  and  purest  instructions,  should  teach  us  that  all  our 
righteousness  is  entirely  useless,  and  good  for  nothingi 
so  far  as  our  acceptance  with  God  is  concerned  ?  But 
it  is  our  consolation  to  know  that  they  teach  no  such 
thing.  A  few  observations  will  make  the  sense  of  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  clear,  iind  vindicate  it  from  any  im- 
proper applications. 

My  first  remark  is,  that  the  prophet's  expression  is 
not  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  goodness  in  general, 
or  in  the  abstract,  but  of  what  was  considered  goodness 
among  the  Jews  at  that  particular  time.  This  passage, 
therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  moral  pro- 
position, but  solely  as  a  statement  of  what  then  existed. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the 
connexion.      We  find  the  prophet  first  breaking  forth 

• 

into  an  earnest  prayer  for  the  interference  and  manifesta- 
tion of  God's  power  and  mercy  ;  in  a  fine  burst  of  elo- 
quence, he  describes  the  Almighty  as  coming  down, 
and  proclaiming  his  majesty,  to  the  astonishment  of  awe- 
struck man,  and  meeting  the  good  with  his  favor.  Then 
he  turns  aside  to  a  description  of  the  unworthiness  of  his 
^nntrymen,  to  a  plaintive  acknowledgment  of  their  sin- 
fulness, mingled  with  a  humble  hope  of  mercy.  **  We 
nave  sinned,  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our 
righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags."  From  this  it  is 
plain,  that  he  speaks  not  of  the  righteousness  of  man- 
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kind  at  all  times,  but  of  the  Jews  at  that  particular 
time ;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  draw  from  it  a 
general  proposition  descriptive  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  world  in  all  ages.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust 
and  improper  to  do  so.  Suppose  one  were  to  take  from 
any  ancient  historian,  or  poet,  a  description  of  a  peculiar 
period  of  immorality  and  depravity,  and  then  say,  this 
is  a  fair  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world  every 
where,  and  at  all  times.  Would  this  not  be  considered 
as  altogether  contrary  to  every  principle  of  just  reasoning  1 
And  certainly,  it  would  be  no  less  so,  to  make  the  same 
use  of  the  prophet's  local  description  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us. 

A  second,  and  still  more  important  remark  is,  that 
when  the  prophet  in  this  passage,  uses  the  word  right-- 
eousness,  he  does  not  mean  by  it  righteousness  in  its  true 
and  good  sense.  He  uses  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  imply 
a  reproach  or  sarcasm  upon  what  the  Jews  then  prided 
themselves  in,  as  deeds  of  righteousness.  Their  stan- 
dard of  moral  excellence,  we  must  remember,  was  then 
exceedingly  low ;  for  they  thought  it  to  consist  merely 
in  an  observance  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
in  the  ritual  law ;  and  if  these  were  statedly  attended  to, 
they  deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  be  as  dishonest, 
oppressive,  and  unjust,  as  they  pleased.  This  was  their 
righteousness, — wholly  an  outside,  hypocritical  thing, 
having  no  vitality,  no  moral  power  ;  and  of  such  righte- 
ousness the  prophet  might  well  declare,  as  he  did,  that 
it  was  worthless  as  filthy  rags,  or  as  a  rejected  garment. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  real 
virtue,  or  true  moral  excellence,  is  worthless ;  in  fact, 
nothing  was  further  from  the  prophet's  thoughts,  for  he 
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says  not  a  word  as  to  this  point.  His  declaration,  there* 
fore,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  sincere  virtue,  springing  from 
good  motives,  but  to  these  empty  services,  these  nnsab* 
slantial  formalities  of  miscalled  righteousness,  which  are 
onJj  a  cover  for  corrupt  principles,  and  corrupt  deeds* — 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  man,  who  is  very  precise  in  attend* 
ing  upon  the  outward  forms  of  religion,  and  yet  is  kna- 
vish, intemperate,  or  profane :  would  you  not  say,  that  all 
the  pretended  attention  to  religious  forms,  on  which  he 
valued  himself,  and  which  he  thought  to  be  righteoos- 
ness  was  of  no  worth,  nothing  better  than  filthy  rags  1 
Just  so  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  same  thing  among  the 
Jews ;  and  it  is  a  strange  perversion  to  understand  his 
words  in  any  other  sense. 

These  explanations  set  this  passage  in  a  clear  light, 
and  vindicate  it  from  all  pernicious  misconstructions. — 
It  is  spoken  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  locally  and  par- 
ticularly,  not  of  man  generally ;  and  even  with  regard 
to  them,  it  is  spoken  not  of  real  moral  excellence,  or 
trae  righteousness,  but  of  that  outside,  worthless  pre* 
tence  to  goodness,  which  leaves  the  heart  and  the  life  as 
bad  as  ever. 

I^et  us  then  beware  of  any  system,  which  would  create 
a  disposition  to  depreciate  or  undervalue  good  and  sound 
morality.  We  have  seen  that  wliat  the  prophet  says 
famishes  no  ground  for  such  a  notion.  And  yet  in  some 
hooks,  and  in  some  systems  of  divinity,  this  passage  is 
quoted  as  a  pi  oof,  that  moral  virtues,  or  good  works, 
have  no  efficacy  towards  our  salvation.  It  is  a  main 
and  favorite  point  with  many,  to  decry  everything  that 
man  himself  can  do  for  the  attainment  of  future  happiness, 
and  to  represent  that  the  best  and  purest  person  that 
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erer  lived,  is  no  more  entitled  to  the  reward  of  heaven 
on  account  of  his  goodness  and  purity,  than  the  worst 
and  most  abandoned  of  mankind.  Nay,  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  good  works  are  a  hinderance 
to  salvation,  inasmuch  as  they  obstruct  the  triumph  of 
mere  and  unconditional  grace.  Now  I  do  not,  by  any 
means,  suppose  that  there  are  any  Christians,  who  would 
for  a  moment  recommend  immorality,  or  who  would  not 
even  inculcate  and  enforce  good,  sound  morals.  We 
have  reason  to  thank  God,  that  there  is  a  redeeming 
spirit  in  the  good  sense  and  in  the  common  principles 
of  our  nature,  which,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  their 
system,  will  not  suffer  men  to  encourage  or  to  sanction 
immorality.  But  the  danger  is,  that  by  constantly  ring- 
ing it  in  the  ears  of  your  fellowmen,  that  good  works 
are  worth  nothing  for  the  purposes  of  salvation,  you  may 
bring  them  practically  to  believe  they  are  worth  nothing 
for  any  purpose.  These  extravagant  and  highly  colored 
representations  are  made  in  order  to  humble  man,  and 
to  magnify  divine  grace.  But  may  we  not  feel  asdeeply* 
as  can  be  required,  our  dependence  on  God  for  salvation, 
without  casting  a  stigma  on  morality.  It  is  certainly 
true,  that  we  are  saved  by  grace,  that  is,  by  favor,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  grace  or  favor  of  God  alone,  which 
has  given  us  all  the  means  of  becoming  fit  for  future 
happiness,  with  the  blessed  promise  of  his  spiritual  assistr 
ance  :  but  it  is  the  same  God,  who  requires  the  diligent 
use  of  these  means,  and  has  made  our  improvement  to 
depend  upon  and  correspond  to  the  use  of  means,  assur- 
ing us  th&t  precisely  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
shall  be  our  reward.  Hence  we  see  not  only  the  impor- 
tance, but  the  absolute  necessity  of  moral  virtue  to  our 
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eTerjasting  welfare,  at  the  same  time  that  we  rely  on 
the  goodness  of  God  for  it.  The  great  mistake  is,  that 
inen  consider  salvation  as  a  thing  of  arbitrary  appoint- 
ment, having  no  connexion  with  what  is  done  in  this 
life,  but  connected  only  with  the  purpose  of  God  and 
the  sufferings  of  Christ, — making  man  only  a  subject  to 
be  acted  upon,  and  to  be  acted  for,  but  having  nothing 
to  do,  and  behig  able  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  But 
salvation,  or  future  happiness  which  is  the  same  thing, 
has  relation  to  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  is  the  result 
of  the  use  of  his  moral  agency, — so  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  good,  he  will  be  happy,  and  no  further. — 
Moral  goodness,  therefore,  has  an  intimate  and  essen- 
tial connexion  with  salvation ;  and  because  we  say  this, 
to  accuse  us  of  depending  on  our  own  merits  for  salva- 
tion, is  most  unjust  and  injurious.  You  might  just  as 
well  'say,  that  we  depended  on  our  own  merits  for  the 
harvest,  after  we  have  ploughed  the  ground,  cultivated 
the  soil,  and  used  industriously  the  means  which  God  has 
put  into  our  hands.  The  one  is  just  as  much  the  direct 
and  proper  result  of  causes  established  by  God,  as  the 
other.  Let  us  be  careful,  then,  that  we  do  not  cherish, 
or  teach  any  views,  which  would  lead  ourselves  or  others 
to  think  meanly  of  the  value  of  morality.  Let  us  not 
fix  upon  it  terms  of  reproach,  and  by  misapplying  Scrip- 
tare  expressions  call  it  '*  the  carnal  works  of  the  law," 
or,  "  filthy  rags."  Good  works  mean  a  life  of  goodness, 
proceeding  from  a  good  heart ;  and  they  are  not  only  not 
to  be  cast  by  with  a  sneer,  but  are  essential  to  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  Christian  morality  goes  to  the 
heart,  requires  purity  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  sends 
us  forth  to  do  and  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  if  a 
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man  thinks  that  all  this  is  no  better  than  filthy  rags, 
he  must  have  a  strange  notion  of  religion. 

But  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  admonished  by  the 
passage  before  us  not  to  think  lightly  of  the  value  of 
sound  morality,  we  are  likewise  taught  the  utter  worth- 
leitsness  of  that  hypocritical,  external,  or  wholly  inade- 
quate righteousness,  which  is  bottomed  upon  no  good 
principles,  and  cherished  by  no  pure  motives.  Men  are 
very  apt  to  set  their  standards  exceedingly  low  :  an ^  often- 
times what  they  call  their  good  works,  or  their  right- 
eousness, may  [illy  be  compared,  in  the  prophet's  language, 
to  "  a  rejected  garment" "  Thus,  in  religion,  we  are 
prone  to  rest  in  outward  observances  as  the  end,  instead 
of  using  them  as  the  means.  It*  has  been  a  great  mis- 
take in  all  ages  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  external 
services  Anything  has  been  Supposed  to  be  religion, 
except  purity  of  heart  and  life.  Every  device  for  obtain- 
ing^ the  favor  of  God  has  been  tried,  except  that  of  being 
good.  Altars  have  been  erected  and  victims  offered ; 
stately  temples  have  been  reared,  and  clouds  of  incense 
have  rolled  their  perfume, — and  men  have  imagined  that 
with  such  things  God  was  well  pleased,  without  anything 
further.  And  even  under  the  Christfian  religion,  simple 
as  it  is  in  its  outward  form,  we  are  by  no  means  free 
from  danger  on  this  subject.  We  are  apt  to  think  that 
we  are  better  for  observances,  even  when  our  hearts  and 

• 

lives  are  no  better  for  them.  But  such  righteousness  is 
worth  no  more  than  **  anijected  garment"  If  we  ima- 
gine that  going  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  or  at  other 
times,  and  belonging  to  the  church,  without  anything 
else,  make  up  the  whole  of  religion,  we  fall  into  the  same 
error  as  did  Isaiah's  countrymen  of  old,  and  deserve  the 
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same  rebuke ;  for  surely  the  same  description  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  our  case. — And  in  morals  too,  a  like 
dangerous  mistake  is  too  often  made.  Many  think  it 
enough  barely  to  abstain  from  open  vice,  and  if  they  do 
but  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  legal  punishment,  feel  quite 
easy^  and  perhaps  take  to  themselves  much  credit. 
They  would  deem  it  a  very  foolish  scrupulousness  not  to 
avail  themselves  of  all  those  modifications  of  fraud  and 
selfishness,  which  are  decent  and  common,  and  would 
probably  be  quite  surprised  if  you  were  to  tell  them,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet,  that ''  all  their  righteousness 
is  as  a  rejected  garment."  Yet  surely  such  it  is,  and 
nothing  better.  Others  contrive  to  do  a  little  more,  than 
barely  to  avoid  what  the  law  of  the  land  forbids,  and  yet 
are  contented  with  a  very  superficial  morality.  They 
are  honest,  and  industrious,  and  keep  on  terms  of  good 
neighborhood  with  their  fellow  men,  and  thus  rest  easy 
as  if  they  had  attained  the  christian  character,  because 
no  one  can  say  that  he  has  been  wronged  or  injured  by 
them.  Now  all  thijp  is  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
then  it  is  very  cheap  and  imperfect  morality,  and  when 
placed  by  the  side  of  what  Christianity  requires,  its  defi- 
ciency will   be   sufficiently  glaring. 

Christian  morality  goes  much  higher  and  deeper  than  this. 
It  considers  man  as  a  being  made  for  eternity,  and  there- 
fore it  inculcates  upon  him  not  a  few  shifting  expedients 
fitted  merely  for  his  abode  on  earth, — virtues  which  spring 
up  and  die  on  th^  soil  of  this  w(frld, — but  aims  to  implant 
within  him  principles  and  habits,  that  will  not  only  survive 
the  grave,  but  will  be  the  only  treasure  which  a  man  can 
carry  with  him.  Christiaif  morality  gives  everything  an 
elevated  and  holy  character ;  it  lays  its  foundati(»s  broad 
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and  deep  in  purity  of  motive  and  integrity  of  principle ;  it 
claims  and  exercises  dominion,  not  only  over  outward 
actions,  but  over  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart ; 
it  makes  the  fruit  good  by  making  the  tree  good,  and 
compels  us  to  consider  in  all  our  moral  actions,  that  we 
are  made  for  eternity,  that  we  are  immortal  and  accounta- 
ble beings,  over  whom  the  inspection  of  Omniscience 
continually  holds  its  watch,  and  for  whom  a  Saviour  has 
taught,  and  labored,  and  suffered,  and  died.  Suc)i  is  the 
high  ground,  on  which  the  morality  of  the  gospel  places 
us, — an  eminence,  far  beneath  which  are  many  of  those 
practices,  which  pass  current  for  virtues  in  the  world, 
and  satisfy  the  demands  of  man  upon  man. 

We  may  not  forget,  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us,  and 
that  He  knows  whether  our  righteousness  be  worthless 
*'  as  a  rejected  garment,"  or  be  such  as  will  stand  the 
test,  and  bQ  welcomed  with  honor  at  the  tribunal  above. 
It  surely  will  be  a  sad  thing  at  the  close  of  life,  to  reflect 
that  we  have  spent  our  days  on  those  mere  shadows  and 
appearances  of  virtue,  which  leave  us  at  last  nothing  .but 
the  perishable  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  instead  of  laying  up  a 
treasure  of  solid,  substantial  righteousness  in  those  holy 
principles,  motives,  and  feelings,  which  shall  live  beyond 
the  grave,  take  root  in  a  better  soil  above,  and  flourish, 
and  bear  fruit  for  ever  in  the  paradise  of  God.         F. 


[From  the  Winter's  Wreath.] 
POETRY. 


"  There  are  those  to  whom  a^ense  of  religion,  has  come  in 
storm  and  tempest ;  there  are  those  too,  who  have  heard  its  still 
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smaU  voice  amid  rural  leisure  and  placid  contentment.  But  perhaps 
the  Icnowledge  which  causeth  not  to  err,  is  most  frequently  impress- 
ed upon  the  mind,  during  seasons  of  affliction ;  and  tears  are  the 
softened  showers  which  cause  the  seeds  of  Heaven  to  spring  and 
take  root  in  the  human  heart." The  Monastery. 

To  some  hath  God  his  words  address'd 

Mid  symbols  of  his  ire ; 
And  made  his  presence  manifest 

In  whirlwind,  storm,  and  fire  ; 
Tracing  with  burning  lines  of  flame 

On  trembling  hearts  His  holy  name. 

By  some  the  awful  tones  are  heard 

In  bowers  where  roses  blow ; 
And  where  the  heart's  sweet  thoughts  are  stirr 

With  music's  magic  flow ; 
Young  bosoms  there  in  joy's  full  hour 

Have  tum'd  to  God,  and  own'd  his  power. 

To  some  the  solemn  voice  has  spoken 

In  life's  serene  retreat ; 
Where  on  the  still  heart  sounds  have  broken     ** 

As  from  the  mercy  seat, 
Swelling  in  the  soft  harmonies 

Which  float  on  evening's  tranquil  breeze. 

But  chiefest  where  the  heart  is  crush'd 

By  sin  or  sorrow's  power ; 
And  each  sweet  voice  of  comfort  hush'd 

Which  soothed  in  happier  hour ; 
Oh  chiefest,  to  the  sufferer's  ear, 
That  still  small  voice  is  ever  near. 

For  human  tears,  like  spring's  soft  shower 

To  wounded  hearts  are  given. 
To  quicken  with  their  balmy  power ; 

The  blessed  seeds  of  Heaven ; 
And  flowers  of  bright  immortal  bloom 

Burst  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 
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TRINITARIAN  EXPOSITION  OF  JOHN  17tH  CHAPTER, 

EXAMINED. 

This  chapter  is  throughout  a  prayer.  It  is  a  prayer 
by  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  dispute  thus  far.  But  a 
prayer  is  a  single  act,  in  which  the  mind  has  one  direc- 
tion, and  which  engages  the  whole  person.  To  suppose 
one  and  the  same  prayer  to  be  part  uttered  by  one  per- 
son, and  part  by  another  person,  is  absurd.  A  change 
in  the  person  praying  is  a  change  in  the  prayer  itself;  or 
rather  it  is  the  termination  of  one  act  of  worship,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  second  and  distinct  prayer.  The  petitions 
recorded  in  John  1 7th,  are  all  connected,  so  that  they 
belong  to,  and  constitute  but  one  devotional  exercise. 
This  is  one  prayer  by  one  person. 

Matthew  Henry,  a  celebrated  orthodox  commentator, 
whose  annotations  have  just  been  republished  with  very 
high  orlllodox  patronage,  begins  his  exposition  of  this 
chapter  by  this  observation  :  '*  Though  Christ  as  God  was 
prayed  to f  Christ  as  m?Ji  prays ^  We  are  then  required 
to  believe  here  that  this  prayer  was  offered  by  Christ  to 
himself!  That  he  was  the  being  who  worshipped,  and  the 
being  who  was  worshipped.  That  he  prayed  and  was 
prayed  to  by  himself.  * 

The  holy  Evangelist  has  reported  the  fact  otherwise. 
This  series  of  petitions  was  addressed  to  that  person  whom 
Jesus  called  his  Father,  and  who  is  expressly  recognized 
here  as  tjj^e  only  true  God,  in  distinction  from  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  he  had  sent,  as  well  as  from  all  other  beings 
whatsoever.  And  shall  we  persist  against  such  testimon/i 
and  against  all  reason  and  common  sense,  in  affirming  that 
Christ  made  this  prayer  to  himself?   He  was  not  the 
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Father.  He  is  not  once  thus  designated  in  the  New 
Testament  His  appellations  are  *'  the  Son,"  '^  Son  of 
God,"  "  Son  of  man,"  "  Jesus  the  Christ."  But  the  per- 
son here  praying  addresses  the  object  of  his  adoration  by 
no  name  save  **  Father," — **  holy  and  righteoos  Fa- 
ther.'' 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  orthodox  expositors  have  thus 

wandered  from  the  Bible.     If  Christ  be  the  deity,  every 

prayer  must  have  him  for  its  object,  since  prayer  is  made 

to  God  only.     And  if  it  were  granted  that  the  Father 

alone  was  here  prayed  to,  then  a  hard  question  would 

come  up,  namely,  how  he  who  was  himself  God  the  Son, 

could  need  to  ask  of  any  being  or  person,  what  he  must 

already  have  in  his  own  power  ? — But  all  this  will  not  do. 

The  prayer  was  made  to  the  Father  only,  and  not  to  any 

person  else,  or  John  has  recorded  it  Incorrectly.     Why 

Jesus,  knowing  as  he  must  the  existence  of  a  Trinity,  if 

there  be  such  a  thing,  should  always  pray  to  the  on 

God  in  one  person,  not  even  alluding  to  the  two  other 

persons,  we  cannot  see.     Certainly  his  mode  of  Worship 

is  very  different  from  what  is  now  the  only  approved  way 

among   those  who  say  they  alone  worship  God  aright. 

They   commonly   address  three  persons,  naming-  each. 

And  if  a  man  never  named  but  one  person  in  his  religious 

addresses,  they  would  esteem  him  a  Unitarian   at  once. 

Thus  did  our  blessed  Lord  on  all  occasions.     He  never 

prays  to  God  under  any  name  but  one,  the  Father;  and 

to  that  name  exclusively,  without  uniting  the  other  two, 

God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  attaches  the 

titles.  Lord  of  Heaven  and  of  Earth,  the  only  true  God. 

Was  not  he  a  Unitarian  in  his  devotions  ? 
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fiat  to  return  to  the  Commentary.  It  declares  that 
Christ  05  man  here  prays.  Now  let  us  bear  this  in  mind 
while  we  consult  some  passages  in  the  recorded  prayer 
itself.  ''  Glorify  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee 
before  the  world  was."  The  pronoun  me  shews  who  it 
was  who  had  this  glory  with  God  before  the  world.  It 
was  he  who  prayed.  But  Henry  savs^  and  the  orthodox 
say  generally,  Christ  as  man  prayed.  Hence  it  follows 
that  Christ  as  man,  the  person  praying,  had  the  glory 
alluded  to.  But  ^'  as  man  "  Christ  had  no  existence  before 
the  world.  He  could  only  have  glory  with  God  in  the 
sense  of  having  it  decreed  to  him  in  the  divine  counsel. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  it,  because  God  then  determined 
he  should  have  it.  Just  as  he  is  called  ''  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.''  He  was  not  actually 
slain  then,  all  know. 

It  is  argued,  however,  from  these  words  of  Jesus,  by 
Trinitarians,  that  he  was  an  eternal  being.  And  yet 
they  say  and  they  must  say,  that  it  was  not  as  God  that  he 
here  prayed.  But,  we  rejoin,  he  who  prayed  it  was,  and 
he  only,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  having  glory  with  God 
before  the  world  was.  If  he  who  prayed  was  a  man,  that 
man  is  the  person  who  had  that  glory.  Unitarians  con- 
sider this  prayer  as  proceeding  from  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Christ,  and  not  Q.mere  man,  not  Christ  in  his  human  nature 
simply,  but  in  his  official  relation  as  the  Christ.  Let 
any  candid  reader  judge  to  which  exposition,  the  record 
best  agrees.  The  orthodox  exposition  makes  the  text  a 
proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  a  man,  for  Christ  as  man,  it 
says,  is  the  person  praying.  But  those  Unitarians  who  be- 
lieve the  Messiah  to  have  pre-existed,  believe  it  not  on  this 
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ground,  but  a  very  different,  namely,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  was  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  human  or 
angelic,  though  not  God.  Those  who  do  not  admit  the 
pre-existence,  refer  the  glory  spoken  of  to  the  exalted 
dignity,  which  by  divine  destination,  Jesus  might,  as  the 
appointed  Messiah,  be  very  properly  said  to  possess  when 
God  gave  it  to  him,  thatis,  when  the  plan  was  determined, 
to  fulfil  which,  he  was  appointed.  In  that,  a  glorious 
reward  was  attached  to  a  glorious  work.  He  who  did  the 
work,  might  look  back  and  say,  the  recompense  was  his 
when  the  work  was  assigned  him.  Our  Lord  suggests 
this  explanation  of  his  words.  "  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do,  and  now,  O,  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which 
I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was."  The  word 
"  glorify  "  does  not  mean  to  restore  to  a  glory  once  had 
and  afterwards  relinquished,  but  to  confer  a  dignity  at 
the  present  moment,  to  invest  with  glory  one  who  is  not 
yet  and  never  has  been  before,  thus  glorified.  Had  a 
mere  restoration  to  his  original  condition  been  intended, 
we  think  a  different  language  would  have  been  employed. 
Besides,  on  the  Trinitarian  scheme,  the  glory  which 
Christ  had  before  the  world,  was  that  of  the  godhead. 
But  the  glory  which  he  here  speaks  of  is  one  given  to  him. 
Having  completed  his  work,  he  prays  for  the  promised 
recompense.  He  even  says  of  his  disciples,  "  the  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them."  Mark  the 
time.  Gavest  when  1  Christ  was  not" nottr  in  possession 
of  it,  else  how  should  he  pray  for  it  1  When  was  that  gift 
made  to  which  he  alludes  ?  We  answer,  when  God  gave 
him  the  work  he  had  just  finkhed.    What  other  time  past 
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in  his  life  differed,  in  respect  to  his  condition,  from  that 
time  in  which  this  prayer  was  offered  ?  The  history  shews 
no  period  in  which  any  thing  glorious  appears  aboat  the 
Son  of  God,  except  only  his  glorious  virtues  and  his  mar- 
vellous powers.  The  gift  then  was  a  destined  one,  not 
one  already  received  and  at  that  moment  enjoyed. 

This  is  confirmed  further  by  these  words  :  '*  Father  ! 
I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
me,  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  the  glory  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world."  The  disciples  were  then  present 
with  him.  But  Jesus  says  **  where  I  am.^^  He  doubtless 
intends'  where  I  shaU  be.  They  might  in  a  future  world 
behold  his  glory,  and  for  that  he  prays.  But  he  still  calls 
it  "  the  glory  thou  hast  given  me."  How  future  and  yet 
past  ?  Future,  because  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  Past, 
because  he  was  appointed  to  glory,  when  the  work  he  had 
just  finished  was  assigned  him,  for  to  that  work  was 
annexed  the  glory  of  which  he  speaks.  Observe  the 
words  *^  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  Now  Jesus  had  already  said  concerning  his  fol- 
lowers, *<  thou  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me." 
But  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  disciples  could 
only  be  loved  in  the  sense  we  have  given,  and  we  see  not 
how  else  the  language  applies  to  our  Lord. 

The  Trinitarian  exposition  makes  Christ  pray  to  him- 
self; or  strictly  speaking,  one  part  of  himself  to  pray  to 
the  other  part ;  one  nature  to  intercede  with  the  other 
nature.  It  also  implies  the  pre-existence  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.  Whether  the  Unitarian  explanation  be 
better  than  this,  judge  ye  who  can. 
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DR      BEECHER       ON       DEPRATITT. 

National  Preacher,  June  1827. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  Sermons  here  referred  to,  the 
preacher  observes,  '*  It  will  be  the  object  of  this  discourse 
to  show  that  man  is  not  religious  by  nature."  He  theo 
proceeds  to  state  what  his  proposition  implies,  which  he 
says  is,  **  that  there  is  nothing  in  him,  of  whicli  religion 
is  the  natural  effect  or  consequence,  without  a  special 
divine  interposition."  This  he  makes  yet  clearer  by  fur- 
ther declaring  "  we  mean  there  is  nothing  in  his  consti' 
Httion,  of  which  religion  is  the  result,  without  a  special 
divine  interposition,  and  that  the  first  accountable  char* 
acter  which  he  sustains  is  not  a  religious  character." 

The  doctrine  uniformly  held  by  such  as  have  argued 
against  the  native,  hereditary  depravity  of  our  race,  has 
been,  that  at  his  birth  man  has  no  character,  is  neither 
holy  nor  unholy,  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but  is  merely  en- 
dowed with  powers  which  make  him  susceptible  of  that 
moral  culture  and  discipline  out  of  which,  as  a  result, 
issues  character.  To  pretend  that  a  being  is  utterly  de- 
praved  in  its  nature,  because  God  is  not  the  object  of  the 
first  affections  which  sprtftg  up  in  the  heart,  is  absurd. 
For  the  Creator  has  so  formed  us  that  instinct  is  the 
earliest  feeling  and  next  to  that,  the  emotions  which  are 
excited  by  those  objects  which  first  become  known  to  us, 
as  the  nurse  or  the  parent.  It  is  impossible  so  abstract  an 
idea  as  that  of  <jod,  sl^ould  come  into  the  mind  which  has 
not  yet  become  familiar  with  sensible  things,  nor  can  dis- 
tinguish one  object  from  another,  with  clearness.  If 
there  are  no  innate  ideas,  all  must  be  acquired  afler  the 
introduction  of  the  mind  to  the  scene  of  things  in  which  it 
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is  designed  to  be  trained  to  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness. The  idea  of  God  must  be  acquired,  no  less  than 
a  notion  of  the  various  substances  we  handle,  or  qualities 
we  approve  cr  dislike.  Until  we  have  learned  that  God 
b,  and  what  he  is,  love  is  out  of  the  question.  And  who 
will  say  it  is  possible  that  this  should  be  an  early  acquisi- 
tion 1  who  will  say  it  is  a  proof  of  depravity,  that  loving 
the  good  beings  whom  we  already  know,  we  do  not  love 
God  while  we  are  ignorant  of  his  existence  and  attributes  ? 

It  is  certain  that  our  earliest  moral  exercises  have  no 
relation  to  God  primarily,  but  to  his  creatures,  to  whose 
care  he  entrusts  us  at  birth,  and  whose  kindness  is  under- 
stood and  felt  very  soon  afterward.  That  is,  we  love  first 
what  we  know  first.  And  this  is  no  more  an  evidence 
that  our  affections  are  perverse  at  the  beginning,  than  the 
fact  that  we  learn  the  taste  of  the  nourishment  offered  to 
our  senses  before  we  can  distinguish  the  features  of  the 
parent  who  yields  it,  is  a  proof  that  our  senses  are  pervert- 
ed ;  or  than  the  fact,  that  our  senses  are  developed  before 
our  reason,  is  a  mark  of  native  irrationality. 

But  the  principle  assumed  by  our  author  goes  too  far 
to  prove  anything  he  wishes.  If  the  circumstance  he 
supposes,  that  the  love  of  the  creature  precedes  the  love  of 
God,  and  by  preceding  it  is  for  a  time  the  stronger  affec- 
tion necessarily,  shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  consti- 
tution  of  which  the  result  is  the  love  of  God ;  then — ^the 
fact  that  the  crude  and  false  notions  of  childhood  precede 
and  are  long  paramount  to  more  correct  reason,  prove 
that  a  correct  understanding  is  not  the  result  of  anything 
in  our  constitution. 

It  is  asking  too  much,  to  require  a  positively  religious 
character  at  the  beginning,  of  a  being  sent  into  life  with 
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no  knowledge  of  God  or  duty,  and  by  necessity  laid  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  senses  so  long,  thathe  begins  to 
learn  what  he  must  know  before  he  can  love  or  obey  a 
spiritual  being,  with  a  habit  opposed  to  the  means  by 
which  such  knowledge  is  alone  to  be  acquired.  We  mean, 
that  the  demand  is  too  great  as  respects  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  thelp  is  something  in  the  human  constitution, 
of  which  religion  is  the  result.  All  our  other  affections 
are  of  slow  growth,  maturing  as  the  mind  matures.  The 
mind  while  developing  cannot  have  a  fixed  character  any 
farther  than  the  developement  has  proceeded.  We  love 
as  we  discover  the  objects  to  be  loved,  and  liave  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  impressed  by  them.  A  child  has  no 
taate  for  what  men  most  prefer,  because  it  understands 
only  as  a  child.  If  properly  educated  it  acquires  the  taste. 
A  love  of  learning,  patriotism,  and  all  the  higher  affections^ 
whose  objects  and  nature  lie  out  of  the  range  of  mere  sen- 
sation, must  of  necessity  be  subsequent  to  the  attachments 
of  sense.  It  is  as  common  we  think  to  find  a  religious 
education  resulting  in  a  religious  character  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  as  it  is  to  find  learning  and  skill  the  conse- 
quence of  a  similar  training.  Nor  are  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  religious  nurture,  any  greater  in  comparison 
with  the  object  in  view,  than  those  which  hinder  the  sue* 
cess  of  schooling  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  or  training 
to  an^  art.  The  mind  is  no  more  averse  to  impressions 
in  favor  of  duty  than  to  impressions  of  any  other  sort, 
taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  subject  for 
which  we  seek  to  create  a  predilection. 

We  suppose  it  is  not  denied  that  the  Creator  designed 
man,  when  he  gave  him  life,  for  a  religious  being,  just  as 
he  designed  him  for  a  rational  being,  or  a  social  being. 
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Now  in  these  latter  cases  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  ts 
something  in  the  human  constitution,  of  which  the  habits 
of  a  rational  and  social  being  are  the  result.  Shall  we 
presume  less  then  of  the  religious  habits?  Did  God  give 
man  a  constitution  in  all  respects  adapted  to  the  results 
he  wished,  except  in  the  point  of  religion,  for  which 
mainly  he  was  created  ?  Have  we  a  constitution,  of  which 
reason,  social  affections,  and  everything  else  we  ever 
attain  are  the  results,  and  is  that  constitution  destitute  of 
all  the  sources  of  relicrious  character  ?  Did  God  make  us 
for  religion  with  a  constitution  from  which  religion  could 
no^  spring?    • 

Human  character  is  ascertained  by  actions  we  can 
scan.  Apart  from .  these,  nothing  is  known  to  one  man, 
of  what  pertains  to  another  man's  good  or  bad  qualities. 
The  fact  that  mankind  are  religious,  a  portion  of  the 
race  at  least,' is  granted.  The  fact  that  a  portion  of 
the  race  are  vicious  is  granted.  Now  if  you  trace  the  lat- 
ter to  the  human  constitution,  and  say  that  vice  is  the  result 
of  something  in  our  constitution,  why  can  we  not  trace 
the  former  just  in  the  same  way,  to  constitution,  and 
declare  there  is  something  in  our  constitution  of  which 
religion  is  the  result  ?  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that  a  pro- 
perty of  our  nature  is  the  origin  of  both,  a  property  no 
more  evil  than  good.  God  made  us  so,  gave  us  such  a 
constitution,  that  vice  or  virtue,  religion  or  irreligion 
might  be  the  result.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  we 
find  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  both,  to  be  the  actual  result.  There  is  as  truly 
a  constitution  from  which  good  may  issue,  as  a  constitu- 
tion from  which  sin  may  issue,  a  nature  that  fits  us  for 
religious  action,  as  a  nature  for  that  which  is  not  re- 
ligious. 
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All  who  admit  that  the  present  life  is  a  probation, 
must  grant  that  antecedent  to  this  probation,  the  results 
of  trial  have  no  being  in  the  subject  to  be  proved  ;  for  if 
they  had,  if  man  were  at  birth  already  positively  religious, 
bad  an  actual  character  of  virtue  in  hand,  where  is  the 
ground  for  trying  whether  he  will  gain  such  a  character 
or  not  ?  If  you  say,  man  is  depraved  in  his  nature,  be- 
cause he  has  not  always  a  religious  character,  even  from 
childhood,  then  you  make  probation  a  nullity.  Or  if  you 
say  that,  provided  man  were  not  depraved,  he  would 
begin  his  probation  under  the  influence  of  religion,  you 
are  placing  the  result  before  the  process,  the  end  before 
the  means.  Was  it  under  thef  influence  of  religion,  that 
Adam  yielded  to  the  temptation  first  presented  ?  If  not, 
then  this  theory  of  depravity  drops.  He  was  not  na- 
tively depraved,  since  God  declared  his  work  good.  Yet 
his  moral  exercises  began  no  better,  at  most,  than  our 
own. 

Dr  Beecher's  first  source  of  proof  is  derived  from 
experience.  He  turns  to  his  audience,  and  inquires 
**  have  religious  affections  found  a  place  in  your  hearts 
from  your  earliest  years  ?  Do  you  believe  that  you  are 
religious,  and  that  you  have  been  from  the  beginning  1  " 
But  is  this  the  way  to  prove  his  point  ?  Because  men 
are  now  of  any  character  supposable,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  constitution  of  which 
a  different  character  ia  nT)t  the  natural  result.  As  to  the 
earliest  affections,  they  were  matters  of  experience,  when 
we  could  not  judge  of  their  character,  and  memory  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  to  settle  the  question  what  they  wer^. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  there  are,  and  have  ever  been 
not  a  few,  whose  religious  affections  were  unfolded  as 
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early  as  their  objects  became  known,  and  a  direction  was 
given  toward  them  by  the  means  requisite.  How  mach 
earlier  ought  they  to  be  ?  And  again  we  must  say,  that 
to  require  in  every  casQ  positively  religious  qualities  at 
the  beginning,  as  a  proof  that  men  have  a  constitution  of 
which  religion  is  the  proper  residi,  is  to  demand  the 
result  of  a  process  before  the  process  itself  has  been  gone 
through,  or  even  commenced,  which  is  unreasonable 
enough. 

Our  author  dwells  upon  the  idea,  that  religion  is  itself 
a  change,  and  not  sin.  But  it  is  certain  that  sin  is  a 
change  in  every  instance,  if  by  that  term  we  mean  a 
perversion  and  deterioration  of  our  nature,  and  not  a 
change  of  a  positively  virtuous  chnnxcter;  £>r  one  that  is 
vicious.  Character  at  birth  we  have  Qo^e.  Neither 
does  a  single  act  result  in  a  cliaracter.  Sinr/as  a  charac- 
ter, is  brought  about  by  many  and  violent  conflicts  with 
conscience  and  reason.  No  man  becomes  at  once  cor- 
rupt. And  so  far  as  corrupt  at  all,  he  has  become  so,  by 
changing  a  state  of  innooencOy  for  one  of  repeatedly  in- 
creasing and  oflen  aggravated  guilt.  Sin  is  the  result  of 
bad  training.  Religion  of  good  training.  But  in  the 
latter  case  the  change  is  from  innocence,  the  moral 
blank,  to  the  acquisition  of  positive  virtues ;  or  else  from 
a  positively  bad  character  which  had  succeeded  to  ia- 
fant  innocence,  in  which  case,  it  proves  only  that  whereas 
the  man  had  corrupted  himself,  he  is  now  reformed. — 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  tzs  little  children, 
ye  cannot  enter  the  kingdom."  This  change  is  turning 
back  to  what  we  once  were,  for  all  were  once  little 
children.  It  is  a  change  to  the  purity  of  an  innocent 
nature.      Our  Saviour  had  other  thoughts  then  of  the 
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haman  constitution,  and  early  affections,  than  has  our 
author. 

The  testimony  alleged  by  pious  persons  in  their  own 
case,  can  cover  no  more  than  their  own  case.  A  man 
tells  me  he  never  had  such  affections  as  religion  demands, 
before  he  was  born  again.  They  are  new  to  him.  So 
would  they  appear  to  him,  on  any  supposition  about 
his  nature,  provided  he  has  been  positively  bad.  Refor- 
mation always  makes  old  things  new.  But  the  point  to 
be  proved  is  whether  in  every  case,  even  that  of  the  child 
as  young  as  religion  is  possible  at  all,  these  affections 
would  be  a  change  also,  a  change  from  had  to  good,  not 
from  mere  innocence  to  actual  character  ?  We  believe 
that  we  have  no  evidence  of  this.  It  is  a  presumption 
only.  The  first  character,  we  have  reason  to  believe,* 
is  according  to  the  first  training,  and  earliest  impres- 
sions. When  these  have  been  religious,  we  find  that 
commonly  so  too.  The  first  character  is,  however  pre* 
eeded  by  a  state  of  mere  innocence ;  of  susceptibility 
and  capacity  for  good  or  evil,  but  not  of  actual  sinfulness 
or  piety. 

The  next  resort  is  to  history.  **  Does  the  history  of 
the  world  confirm  the  supposition,  that  man  is  religious 
by  nature  ?  "  This  depends  on  what  Dr  Beecher  means 
by  the  phrase  "  religious  by  nature."  If  he  intend  that 
history  shews  man  to  possess  a  nature,  the  result  of 
which  is  religion,  we  see  not  any  deficiency  in  the  proof. 
For  amid  all  the  crimes  and  woes  it  records,  history 
shows  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  religion  is  the 
proper  end  of  human  nature ;  that  the  principles  of  the 
human  constitution  lead  strongly  to  it ;  and  that  man  i^ 
never  satisfied  with  himself,  while  his  reason  and  con- 
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science  retain  their  power,  unless  he  is  religious.  What 
does  the  self*sacrificing  heathen  feel  within  his  heart,  to 
impel  him  to  lay  down  life  for  his  divinities?  The  work- 
ing of  the  same  principle,  which  prompts  the  pious  Mis- 
sionary of  the  cross  to  die  for  Christ,  It  is  nature,  human 
nature  ;  erroneously  operating,  but  still  religiously.  Had 
God  revealed  his  love  to  the  savage  heart,  as  to  the 
Christian,  both  had  haply  embraced  one  object,  and 
beat  in  unison.  But  if  our  author  design  the  phrase 
"  religious  by  nature,''  to  signify  that  man  is  by  mere 
constitutional  inclination  apart  from  all  moral  training 
and  instruction,  religious,  we  make  bold  to  aver  that 
nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  he  is.  No  more  is  he 
rational,  till  reason  is  by  training  developed  and  exer- 
cised. 

All  Dr  Beecher  can  infer  from  the  crimes  history 
records,  is  that  the  human  constitution  has  in  it  such 
propensities  as  have  led  to  these  results.  The  reason 
why  they  resulted  thus,  is  found,  not  in  the  propen- 
sities themselves,  which  are  God's  endowments,  and 
may  be  innocently  indulged  in  a  measure;  but  in  the 
various  circumstances  and  influences  under  which  they 
were  unfolded  and  indulged,  and  in  the  guilty  neglect  of 
duty  in  him  who  thus  perverted  them,  than  to  evil  end?. 
But  how  do  crimes  prove  that  onli/  crimes  are  the  result  of 
our  constitution,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  constitution 
of  which  religion  is  the  proper  consequence  ? 

Let  the  principle  we  oppose  be  allowed,  and  what 
must  follow  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  God  has  given  man  a 
constitution,  which  contains  nothing^^  no  principle  what- 
ever, from  whiph  results  religion.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
use  well  the  constitution  we  have.      If  that  be  such  as 
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that  religion  is  no  consequence  of  it,  however  used,  we 
are  blameless.  Pharaoh  gave  no  materials  to  make 
bricks  with,  and  yet  exacted  the  work.  Shall  we  say 
that  God  also  has  bestowed  a  natare,  out  of  which  reli- 
gion does  not  spring,  ^and  yet  requires  of  us,  on  eternal 
penalties,  to  be  religions?  Does  he  withold  the  material, 
and  demand  the  prod^t  ? 


[For  the  Unitarian  Advocate.] 

■*  IV  TBS  W0SX.O  Tfl    SBALLHATS  TBIBULATIOW  ^BUTBSOP  OOOO  CRMK.*' 

John  xvi.  33. 


Thilrg  must  be  shade  spots  in  the  pilgrimage ; 
Our  Father  wills  it  so. — ^There  lurks  a  thorn 
Even  in  the  rose- cup  which  we  cull  and  wear 
Next  to  our  heart.    What  matters  it  ? — ^The  cloud, 
The  pang  are  transient ; — but  the  hope  that  springs 
From  their  stern  ministry, — ^the  faith  that  looks 
Up  to  its  God,  when  these  low  skies  are  dim, 
Outweigh  all  miseries  which  this  fleeting  world 
In  her  worst  wrath  can  teach. — ^The  Saviour  knew 
Her  whole  of  tribulation, — ^yet  he  bade 
Be  of  good  cheer, — since  in  the  shielded  breast 
Was  power  to  overcome. — 

Wilt  thou  despair. 


Thou  bom  of  God  J  becayse  the  shallow  rills 
Fed  but  by  dew  drops  of  terrestrial  good, 
Recede  and  vanish  ? — Sent  awhile  to  share 
Time's  changes, — and  on  death's  dark  wing  to  rise 
Above  them  all,  why  should  a  sway  so  brief 
Appal  the  spirit  ? — Think  how  low  thy  brow, 
Thy  throbbing  brow  beneath  the  clods  shall  rest ; 
How  soon  forgotten  'mid  its  daily  haunts 
Thy  form  must  be.— 
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Another  hand  shall  pluck 


Xhy  cherishM  flowrets, — and  a  race  unknown 
Reap  the  ripe  fruits  of  all  thy  sleepless  care. 
And  thank  thee  not. — ^Another  at  thy  board 
Thy  place  shall  fill,  and  in  thy  fireside  chair 
A  stranger  sit,  while  thou  no  more  riialt  claim 
Note  or  remembrance.— This  shall  neutralize 
Thy  bitterness  of  spirit,  where  thy  props 
Are  stricken  from  beneath  thee, — or  the  grave 
Bids  thee  pursue  a  lonely  pilgrimage 
Hiding  thy  bosom's  idols. 


Ask  of  God 


To  arm  thy  heart,  even  as  the  strippling  youth 
Who  with  the  simple  weapons  of  the  brook 
The  vaunting  giant  slew.    Be  thy  step  firm. 
And  thy  demeanor  like  some  angel  guest. 
Patient  of  earth,  yet  for  Heaven^  s  bliss  prepared.       H. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  in  Boston,  March  13th  1828,  Mrs  Rebecca 
Phillips,  wife  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Samuel  Salisbury,  Esq. 

The  character  we  delight  to  remember,  as  that  which 
was  sustained  by  Mrs  Phillips,  was  formed  and  nurtured 
by  the  discipline  of  the  heart  in  holy  retirement.  She 
was  oflen  shut  up  from  the  world  by  personal  sufferings. 
But  she  was  blessed  without  the  world's  aid,  in  that  sphere 
which  allowed  most  exercise  to  the  private  virtues. — 
Serene,  simple,  unpretending,  she  required  for  her  peace 
and  joy,  only  her  faith  in  God,  and  to  see  those  over 
whom  nature  and  duty  gave  her  influence,  rendered 
happy  by  her  care.     Her  tastes  wero  purely  christian. 
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Wealth  was  in  her  hand,  hut  she  was  too  humhle  in 
heart  to  regard  it  as  valuable  for  its  own  sake.  Her 
bounty  was  ever  passing  through  some  hidden  channel, 
to  such  as  she  knew  to  be  poor,  and  believed  to  be  de- 
serving. She  loved  to  do  good,  but  she  did  not  love  to 
be  seen  to  do  it.  Her  manner  of  dispensing  benefits  was 
such  as  to  lift  up  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  and  forbid  all 
painful  sense  of  obligation.  It  was  God  who  gave,  by 
her  hand. 

A  sensibility  which  was  almost  excessive,  was  in 
this  lamented  woman,  so  fortified  by  religious  princi- 
ple that  she  could  comfort  those  for  whose  distress 
she  bled.  Her  friends  can  never  cease  to  recall  her 
winning  gentleness,  her  assiduous  zeal  to  serve,  her  ten> 
der  and  disinterested  kindness  in  every  relation  she  bore 
to.  them.  And  she  has  bequeathed  to  society  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Christianity  could  do  in  imparting  to  an 
affluent  condition  the  grace  of  humility,  and  the  virtue 
of  usefulness;  and  in  training  a  soul  in  purity  and  peace 
for  heaven,  within  reach  of  all  which  the  world  could 
offer  to  detain  it  beneath  the  skies.  The  saiuet)!  Jesus 
was  honored  fcy  her,  with  a  fervor  which  betokened 
inward  veneration.  She  was  not  ashamed  to  confess 
him  in  every  way  which  her  faith  and  his  gospel  de- 
manded. But  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  place 
her  piety  in  a  more  conspicuous  light  than  the  simple 
acts  of  duty,  themselves  occasioned.  Not  to  shine,  nor  to 
be  called  holy,  but  to  please  God,  and  be  found  of  her 
Redeemer  in  peace,  was  the  study  of  her  life.  There 
are  undying  memorials  of  her  in  many  hearts  below,  and 
we  humbly  hope  a  far  better  and  an  eternal  record  in 
the  heavens. 
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THE    ERRORS    OF   THE    CHRISTIAN. 

[From  the  Amulet.] 

Blame  not  the  spirit,  blame  the  Bhrine! 

Cbe  frail,  the  humaa  heart  of  sin, 
Where  oft  religion's  light  divine 

Is  sullied  by  the  gloom  within. 

Then  ere  thou  blame  the  faithful  few 
For  speech  unwise,  or  zeal  undue. 
Bid  (he  quenchM  dew-drops  of  the  mom 
Glitter  as  when  they  gemm'd  the  storm. 
The  trampled  snow  upon  the  earth, 
Be  pure  as  at  its  heavenly  birth ; 
Expect  thy  roses  in  the  storm. 
Fadeless  in  hue,  and  fair  of  form. 
And  bid  the  limpid  streamlet  swell. 
Bright  through  the  city  as  the  dell. 

'Twere  vain ; — yet  ev'n  the  sullied  snow, 
Dimm'd  flowers,  fall'n  dew,  and  darken*d  rain. 

Despite  the  earthly- iunt  they  show, 
Beauty  and  blessing  scatter  still. 


SUIfDAT  SCHOOLS. 


A  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side.     In  Two  Farts.    Bowles  &  Deac- 
borne.    1828. 

The  scarcity  of  good  books  for  children  is  not  owing 
merely  to  the  difficulty  of  attaining  perfect  simplicity  of 
expression.     When  a  moral  impression  in  particular  is  at- 
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tempted,  another  hindrance  to  success  lies  in  the  wide 
difference  between  the  moral  habits  of  children  and 
those  of  grown  persons.  JVe  speak  from  reflection  and 
principle,  and  especially  when  we  are  endeavoring  to 
benefit  the  young  ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  is  well. 
We  speak  of  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  after  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  and  the  discipline  of  half  a  lifetime 
have  formed  our  minds  to  habits  of  general  thoughts  and 
long  drawn  conclusions.  This  mode  of  communication 
is,  no  doubt,  advantageous  to  children,  as  far  as  it  serves 
to  impart  our  light,  and  enables  the  learner  in  morals  to 
avoid  evil  by  shunning  it  in  anticipation. 

But,  again,  it  is  an  unavoidable  evil  that  much  of  our 
instruction  should  seem  far  fetched  and  often  inapplica- 
ble to  those,  who  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the  long 
journey  which  we  have  perhaps  nearly  accomplished. 
Children  and  youth  act  on  impulse,  chiefly  ;  and  our  in- 
struction to  them,  if  we  would  have  it  become  intelligible 
and  interesting,  must  not  deal  too  much  in  inference  and 
premeditation.  Unnatural  characters,  and  therefore  unin- 
structive  ones,  are,'in  the  estimation  of  children,  those 
which  seem  carefully  built  up  by  plan  and  method,  and 
which  exhibit  a  mechanical  and  artificial  perfection,  in- 
stead of  the  buoyancy  and  the  freedom  of  nature.  Nor 
do  we  think  it  can^  safely  be  denied  that  there  is  too 
much  of  this  forced^truction  obtruded  on  children.  In 
the  simple  elements  of  ohildhood,  there  is  a  world  of 
means  of  good  and  lasting  influence,  without  travelling 
into  the  region  of  mature  thought  and  reflection ;  and 
the  author  of  the  admirable  story  now  before  us,  has  used 
these  materials  freely  and  with  fine  effect.  Her  children 
are  all  children — ^not  in  childishness,  but  in  genuine,  un- 
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affected,  and  rational  feeling,  flowing  from  hearts  neither 
too  good  noc  too  bad  for  the  average  of  childhood,  bat 
just  such  as  we  may  read  every  day  ia  the  looks  and  ac^ 
tions  and  tones  of  the  children  around  us>  The  moral 
improvement  imfMixted  to  the  children  in  the  course  of 
the  story,  is  natural  and  unpretending,  flows,  out  of  thff 
circumstances  in  which  the  actors  are  placed,  and  is 
sSent  and  gradual,  never  extravagant  nor  romantic,  nor 
8trikingly*vapid,  The  whole  party  find  that  their  visit 
to  the  sea  side  has  made  theni  wiser-  and  better  than  be- 
fore, because  it  has  served  to  bring  them  better  acquainted 
with  themselves,  and  enabled  them  to  guard  against  their 
weaknesses,  and  rise  above  their  peculiar  foibles  and 
faults. — There  is  little  pretence  in  all  this,  but  a  vast  deal 
actually  done  for  the  usefulness  and  the  happiness  of  life* 
In  the  conetruction  of  books  for  children,  an  unneces^ 
sary  esicitement  of  the  maginaiian  has  been  a  prevalent 
fault.  This,  we  think,  is  judiciously  shunned  in  the 
present  instances,  and  the  absence  of  a  romantic  interest 
is  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  easy  and  natural  strain  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  not  allowed  to  divert  the  young 
reader's  mind  from  its  moral  intention,  by  the  imaginative 
and  high  wrought  character  of  the  incidents.  The  story 
is  one  of  every  day  life,  and  possesses  the  attraction  of 
family  scenes,  as  they  usually  are ;  and  the  reader  not 
unfrequently  forgets  that  it  is  but  i^ story,  and  becomes 
personally  engaged  in  the  conversation  and  sentim^^^ 
of  the  characters.  These,  we  may  observe,  too,  9xe 
exceedingly  natural;  they  bear  every  mark  of  being 
sketches  from  life :  each  portrait  is  strikingly  individual 
and  complete,  and  is  sustained  throughout  in  the  same 
style ;  so  that  we  become  personally  and   intimately  a^* 
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qmuDled  whk  everymember  of  the  juTemk  eircle  intitH 
diiced  to  OS. 

Another  fauH  too  coimnoii  among  writers  for  children, 
the  aiithcNr  of  this  story  has  carefully  avoided.  Tliere  is 
DO  unnatural  excess  «/*  SEntiment,  The  delineations  of 
feeling  are  ehaste,  and  troe  to  nature  and  early  life. 
The  children  are  not  inmersed  occasionally  in  a  '*  Hood 

« 

of  tears,"  at  some  real  or  imaginary  sorrow ;  nor  are 
they  every  now  and  then  "rushing  into  each  other's 
ajrms,"  "embracing  tenderly,"  &«.  They  possess 
feeling  and  temper  too ;  but  they  are  such  as  we  observe 
in  real  life ;  not  those  which  a  perverted  taste  has  copied 
from  the  silliest  class  of  novels.  The  overdrawn  affec- 
tion in  most  books  for  children  is  meant,  no  doubt,  to 
cherish  the  spirit  of  love.  But  does  it  produce  this  effect ; 
or  does  it  not  rather  form  characters  which  the  young 
readers  think  good  on  the  whole,  but  remarkably  silly  on 
some  occasions  1  What  we  ought  to  cultivate  in  chil- 
dren is  not  an  occasional  fondness,  but  a  steady  and  ha- 
bitual tenderness,  a  sincere  and  consistent  regard  for  one 
another,  a  genuine  good  will  which  is  ready  to  act  at  all 
times  and  in  every  way.  In  this  respect,  the  book  hefaite 
us  imparts  much  good  influence,  by  the  mutual  conces- 
sions and  accommodations  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  in  the  advances  which  they  make  in  disinterested 
affection,  and  true  kindness  of  spirit. 

The  story  in  short,  is  one  which  we  should  be  happy 
to  see  in  every  family,  and  which  deserves  a  pHice  in 
Qvery  school  library. 


THE  SCHOOL,  OB  LESSONS  IN  MORALS. NO.  1,  II,  III,  AND  IV. 

They  who  have  tried  it,  know  well  how  vain  it  is  to  ex- 
pect a  good  rule  to  be  always  remembeied  and  applied  as 
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often  as  it  ought  to  be,  merely  because  it  has  been  sol- 
emnly announced  in  the  course  of  formal  tuition,  or  at  a 
moment  when  a  grave  mood  invites  us  to  repeat  the  ready 
caution,  **  be  a  good  child.'' — ^We  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  earnest  listener  knows  what  being  good  is.    We  in- 
cline to  trusty  at  least  such  rules  as  those  which  relate  to 
veracity,  honesty,  and  (he  like  plain  qualities,  to  the 
child's  own  heart,  for  interpretation.    But  indeed  we  are 
not  warranted  in  this  by  any  experience,  nor  by  human 
nature.    Principles  and  precepts  are  slowly  apprehended 
by  very  many  who  are  not  deficient  in  sense.     And  after 
these  are  so  learned  that  a  mistake  as  to  their  meaning  is 
not  likely  to  be  made,  yet  is  it  very   probable  that  the 
learner  shall  never  think  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  those 
occurrences  and  employments,  to  which  they  are  directly 
applicable.     The  child  has  little  or  no  power  to  carry 
about  a  set  of  injunctions  expressed  to  him  in  words  only, 
so  that  they  shall  come  into  use  in  his  own  concerns,  just 
when  they  ought. 

These  Moral  Lessons  are  conveyed  in  a  better  way.  A 
series  of  incidents,  familiar,  domestic,  such  as  happen 
every  day  in  the  walks  of  humble  life,  such  as  exactly  suit 
the  case  of  a  group  of  children  at  a  common  school,  who 
have  all  hard-working  parents  at  home,  and  must  make 
the  best  use  of  very  small  means  and  a  very  little  time  for 
gaining  what  knowledge  they  need,  are  the  basis  on  which 
they  are  founded.  All  is  narrative,  but  the  children  are 
the  narrat<vs,  for  the  most  part.  They  tell  one  another 
what  has  happened,  and  make  their  own  remarks.  These 
incidents  are  exceedingly  simple,  and  yet  are  made  to  in- 
volve great  practical  principles.  They  are  virtues  or  vices, 
in  actual  examples — such  virtues  and  such  vices  as  are 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  humblest  sphere  of  life. 
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The  operations  of  consciences^  clearly  developed  in  the 
children's  reflections  and  afler  conduct  or  condition. 
Everything  is  defined  that  needed  to  be  for  a  child's  use, 
and  all  is  so  arranged  that  the  little  reader  sees  at  once  the 
moral  truth,  the  precept  which  is  built  upon  that  truth, 
and  the  important  consequences,  flowing  from  the  obedi- 
ence required.  Then  instead  of  actually  formed  charac- 
ters, there  are  many  introduced  who  are  just  trying  to 
be  good,  and  all  the  meaning  of  effort  is  carried  home  to 
the  child's  mind.  There  are  faults  corrected  in  the  course 
of  the  stories,  and  thus  repentance  is  illustrated.  The 
distinction  between  great  and  little  sins,  or  we  should  say 
rather,  the  necessary  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  is 
set  forth,  so  that  the  moral  truth  on  the  subject  is  felt  as 
it  can  only  be  by  such  evidence  us  facts  supply.  How  to 
put  in  practice  all  that  is  learned  at  school,  and  at  church, 
is  excellently  taught  here.  And  the  relation  between 
piety  and  morals  is  strongly  marked. 

The  language  chosen  by  this  writer  is  the  very  plain- 
est, and  yet  the  style  is  good,  and  the  whole  book  suited 
to  the  proposed  object.  We  wish  it  may  be  distributed 
widely  among  the  laboring  class,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
limited  in  its  utility,  to  any  grade  in  life. 


INTfil^IilGENCE, 


French  Protestants. — A  unitarian  clergyman.  Rev.  S.  Wood,  tra- 
velling in  the  south  of  France,  wrote  thus,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  protestant  interest,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Repository,  a 
few  months  since.  "  I  have  endeavored  wherever  I  went,  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Protestant  Pastors,  and  the  statements 
which  I  shall  make,  are  founded  on  their  testimony,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  other  intelligent  persons  whom  I  met  with.    The  result  of 
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my  inquiries  is,  that  tfae,|||||pr  of  the  Frendi  Piotestanti  ve 
Arians ;  not,  indeed,  that  they  woi4d  profess  themselyes  such,  if 
aske^lirhat  tiieir  opinions  are,  but,  if  questioned  more  clqsely,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  so  in  point  of  fact.  With  regard  to  the  Atone- 
ment, I  have  been  assured  by  a  very  sensible  man,  that  they  are) 
to  use  his  expression,  "Arminians  in  a  large  sense.'*  Those  of  tiie 
pastors  who  entertain  *tiiese  sentiments,  are  a  very  numerous  and 
an  increasing  body.  The  organ  of  this  party  is  the  Mevue  Protest^ 
ante,  which  appears  at  Paris  on  the  15th  of  every  month.  Of  the  mi- 
nority, the  greater  part  mayl)e  described  as  orthodox,  i.  e.  Trinita- 
rians, without  being  Calvinists.  The  rest  are  Calvinists.  These 
are  an  active,  perhaps  an  increasing  body.  The  organ  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  party  is  the  Jirehwes  du  CkristianUme.  The  prospecti  o( 
an  increase  of  nombers  among  the  Protestants  are  exceedingly 
cheering." 

Shuckford^a  Histary^-^-Dr  Russell,  Episcopal  Minister  at  Lelth,  is 
continuing  the  work  of  Shuckford  on  the  connexion  between  sacred 
and  profane  history. 

Greek  War. ^Dr  Howe,  who  has  resided  in  Greece  during  most  of 
the  period  of  its  struggle  for  independence,  is  about  publishing  a 
History  of  the  Greek  revolution,  from  its  commencement. 

TJie  Sabbath  in  JSTew-  York, — A  petition  has  been  lately  presented 
to  the  dftmmon  Council  ioihe  city  of  New  York,  upwards  of  nine/y 
feet  long,  with  two  tiers  of  names  abreast,  praying  that  means  may 
be  taken  to  effect  the  closing  of  the  shops  on  Sunday. 

JSTew  Periodicals. — Just  announced  are  the  following  periodicals. 

Repository  and  Christian  RevievT,  edited  by  Professor»Ripley  and 
Chase,  of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Newton.     Quarterly. 

Magazine  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  by  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburgh.    Monthly. 

Evangelical  Museum — Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Preacher.  * 

"Western  Preacher. 

Home  Missionary  and  American  Pastor's  Journal — New  York. 


We  have  received  a  communication  with  the  signature  "  S^"  and 
regret  extremely  that  it  is,  by  a  press  of  matter,  excluded  from  tlie 
present  number.    It  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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SOME    ERRORS    RESPECTING    THE    METHOD    OF   PARDON   IN 

THE    DIVINE    GOVERNMENT. 

It  has  been  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  in  the 
government  of  God,  the  natural  course  of  Mercy  was, 
in  the  case  of  the  truest  penitence,  as  completely  obstruct- 
ed, as  by  obduracy  and  abandonment  in  the  offender. 
Indeed,  God  could  only  pardon  by  means  of  an  expedient, 
provided  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  do  so. 
And  yet  we  cannot,  and  none  will  deny,  that  God  is  in 
his  own  nature  placable,  disposed  to  forgive.  How  now  is 
this?  Our  Creator  has  in  himself  the  love  which  prompts 
t(ynercy,  and  he  is  also  at  the  same  moment  a  perfectly 
just  being.  The  purest  and  strictest  rectitude  and  the 
mildest  and  most  relenting  compassion  actually  coexist 
in  the  divine  mind,  and  yet  they  cannot  both  be  expressed 
in  the  natural  way,  but  only  by  means  of  some  interposing 
expedient.  God  may  be  merciful  in  his  own  nature,  he 
may  feel  a  sincere  desire  to  save  the  erring  and  guilty 
creature ;  but  this  desire  must  not  go  out  in  any  positive 
act  naturally  flowing  from  it.  Can  we  believe  these  quali- 
ues  and  affections  to  be  any  less  right  when  in  action, 
than  before  ? 

We  know  it  will  here  be  said  that  it  was  mercy  which 
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led  the  Creator  to  provide  the  atoning  sacrifice.     If  you 
interpret  that  phrase,  however,  as  it  always  is  interpreted, 
the  remark  is  unfounded.    The  doctrine  of  atonement,  as 
it  is  commonly  defiued',  teaches  that  God  punished  Jesus 
for  human  sins ;  for  every  sin  which  he  ever  has  or  ever  will 
remit.     If  so,  unless  it  be  mercy  that  prompts  to  punish, 
no  human  sin  is  remitted  in  mercy.     It  was  justice  that 
went  forth   to  slay  the  substituted  victim.     How  much 
less  merciful  would  God  have  shewn  himself,  had  no  such 
victim  been  provided,  but  every  human  soul  been  left  to 
perish  in  its  guilt  ?     He  is  said  to  have  now  inflicted  suf- 
fering equivalent  to,  nay  greater  than  that  which  the 
everlasting  torments  of  all  our  race  would  have  implied. 
Here  then,  God  seems  quite  as  unmerciful  in  saving, 
as  he  could  have  appeared  if  he  had  not  saved  man- 
kind.     He  has  manifested  as  much  wrath  in  the  agony 
he  awakened  in  the  bleeding  Saviour,  as  he  would  have 
exhibited  in  the  eternal  wailings  of  a  damned  world.     If 
all  souls  had  perished  hopelessly,  their  ruin  had  been 
no  display  of  compassion.     The  death  on  Calvary  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  event  equally  replete  with  the  proofs  of 
the  divine  anger.    If  so,  the  word  mercy  may  be  expunged 
from  the  Christian's  vocabulary. 

But  some  will  say,  Christ  was  not  called  to  endure 
an  equal  penalty.  Then  they  are  not  taught  by  such 
instructors  as  have  authority  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
day.  A  late  writer,*  in  his  sermons  on  the  death  of 
Christ,  thus  aflSrras.  "  His  death  was  to  be  at  least  as 
strong  an  expression  of  the  divine  displeasure,  against  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,  as  their  eternal  confinement  in  the 
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prison  of  his  wrath.''  Again  -he  says  "  Punishment  is 
the  manifestation  of  displeasure  against  sin."  Now  we 
again  entreat  to  know,  how  much  less  mercy  had  been 
shown  in  the  world's  hopeless  perdition,  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment which  was  at  least,  as  strong  an  instance  of 
divine  wrath  ?  And  if  the  Supreme  Being  did  actually 
inflict  a  penalty  as  great  as  could  be  inflicted  in  the  case, 
or  one  which  proved  his  displeasure  equally,  where  was 
the  mercy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  ? 

Times  have  not  so  changed  but  that  the  language  we 
shall  next  quote  has  too  many  imitations,  in  the  common 
phraseology  of  the  present  period.  Dr  Barrow,  the  emi- 
nent theologian  and  mathematician,  has  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Passion,  these  words,  *'  Who  should  dare  to  put 
himself  between  God  and  us,  or  offer  to  screen  mankind 
from  the  divine  wrath  and  vengeance  ?  "  '*  He  [Christ] 
was  to  labor  with  the  pangs  of  charity,  and  through  his 
heart  to  be  pierced  with  deepest  commiseration  of  our 
wretched  case ;  he  was  to  pass  through  the  hottest  fur- 
nace of  divine  vengeance,  and  by  his  blood  to  quench  the 
wrath  of  heaven ;  his  grief  was  to  supply  the  defects  of 
our  remorse,  and  his  suffering  to  countervail  the  eternal 
torments  due  to  us."  Ser,  ^d  vol,  313.  Compare  with 
this  these  extracts  from  Watts's  Hymns,  a  book  which 
furnishes  the  weekly  psalmody  of  nearly  all  our  churches. 

"  Is  there  no  shelter  from  the  eye 
Of  a  revenging  God  ? 
*  *  *  »  *  ' 

"  Rich  were  the  drops  of  Jesus*  hlood 
That  calmed  his  frowning  face. 
That  sprinkled  o'er  the  burning  throne 
And  turned  the  wrath  to  grace." 
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Add  to  these  yet  one  more.  Dr  Smalley,  a  divine  whose 
reputation  for  orthodoxy  is  very  high  among  our  brethren, 
says,  **  Not  all  the  curses  of  the  law,  nor  even  the  execu- 
tion of  those  curses  in  the  unquenchable  flames  of  hell, 
gave,  or  can  ever  give,  equal  evidence  of  the  righteous- 
ness or  wrath  of  God,  as  the  amazing  scenes  exhibited  in 
^  Gethsemane,  and  on  Calvary."  Sermon  entitled.  None 
hut  Believers,  ^c. 

We  can  imagine  all  this  to  be  descriptive  of  what  is 
called  "  vindictive  justice,"  but  not  how  it  is  appropriate 
to  represent  an  act  of  pure  mercy,  divine  compassion. 
Indeed,  is  it  not  plain,  that  so  far  as  mercy  was  concerned 
in  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Jesus  for  sins  not  his  own, 
that  mercy  was  in  the  victim's  heart,  and  only  there? 
He  commiserated,  but  Heaven  revenged.  The  Father's 
wrath  was  quenched  when  it  was  poured  upon  his  Son, — 
quenched  in  innocent  blood.  Do  these  considerations 
aid  us  in  conceiving  what  infinite  love  imports  ? 

It  is  replied  to  all  this,  that  to  us  the  punishment 
inflicted  on  Jesus  was  the  means  of  forgiveness,  and 
therefore  we  may  see  in  that  the  divine  compassion  for 
ourselves.  Just  as  we  should  feel  the  kindness  of  a  cre- 
ditor who  consented  to  let  us  go  free,  when  he  had  found 
one  generous  enough  to  pay  the  whole  iebt  we  owed.  Or 
rather,  as  we  should  understand  the  mercy  of  a  king  who 
should  capriciously  seize  an  innocent  subject,  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  a  condition  to  the  release  of  all  the  criminals  in 
his  realm.  These  criminals,  no  doubt,  have  cause  to 
rejoice  in  their  own  escape,  but  can  they  help  glancing  a 
pitying  eye  at  the  substitute,  or  ever  be  so  deceived  as  to 
think  his  unmerited  doom  any  sign  of  the  lenient  temper 
of  their  prince  ?     Mercy  is  mercy  no  longer,  when  it 
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exacts  all  that  the  strictest  and  most  inexorable  severity 
could  require.  The  person  punished  may  be  one  or  many, 
the  just  or  the  unjust,  but  the  disposition  in  the  exactor 
is  all  the  same. 

It  is  pungently  remarked  by  an  orthodox  writer  on  this 
subject,  that  deserved  forgiveness  is  no  forgiveness.    Now 
we  suppose  that  if  the  element  pf  Merit  enter,  in  fact, 
into  the  method  of  pardc  i,  and  that  merit  be  passed  to 
the  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  forgiveness,  the  question 
whence  it  proceeds  and  how  it  was  raised,  cannot  alter 
the  character  of  the  transaction  so  far  as  the  mercy  of  the 
lawgiver   is  concerned.     His  good-will  to  the  released 
criminal  was  procured  by  that  merit ;   the  one  balances 
the  other ;  the  merit  is  the  ground  of  pardon.    We  are  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  how  such  a  pardon  can  be  regarded  as 
flowing  from  pure  compassion.     Mercy  to  merit,  is  only 
another  name  for  retributive  justice.     It  is  not  unknown 
to  any  one,  that  the  common  doctrine  on  this  subject 
ascribes  human  forgiveness  to  the  Saviour's  meritorious 
death,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  give  that  an  efficacy  with 
God,  which  perfect  obedience  in  ourselves  would  have 
had,  if  such  virtue  were  possible.     That  is,  he  merited 
God's  favor  for  us,  when  we  were  ourselves  unprofitable 
sinners.     If  this  be  salvation  by  free  grace,  what  must  be 
salvation  by  strict  law  ?    All  the  claims  of  law  upon  man- 
kind, both  of  punishment   and  of  obedience,  were  by 
Christ  completely  satisfied.    What  more  remains,  but  for 
us  to  enjoy  the  good  things  legally  our  due,  in  case  h6 
was  indeed  our  substitute  ?     For  this  we  have  orthodox 
warrant.    President  Edwards  remarks  as  follows.    "  The 
justice  of  God,  that  required  man's  damnation,  and  seem- 
ed inconsistent  with  his  salvation,  now  does  as  much  re* 
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quire  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  in  Christ,  as  ever 
it  required  their  damnation ;  salvation  is  an  absolute  debt 
to  the  believer  from  God,  so  that  he  may  in  justice  de- 
mand and  challenge  it,  not  upon  the  account  of  what  he 
himself  has  done,  but  upon  the  account  of  what  his 
surety  has  done  for  him.  For  Christ  has  satisfied  justice 
fully  for  his  sin ;  so  that  it  is  but  a  thing  that  may  be 
challenged,  that  God  should  now  release  the  believer 
from  punishment.  The  believer  may  demand  eternal  Ufe, 
because  it  has  been  merited  by  Christ."  First  set  of 
Posthumous  Sermons. 

We  need  not  lead  our  readers  through  the  mazes  of 
imputed  sin  and  imputed  righteousness,  transferred  guilt 
and  transferred  merit,  notions  which  imply  that  all  which 
exposes  men  to  punishment  was  attached  to  the  Saviour 
as  his,  when  he  died  for  our  sins ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  which  was  meritorious  in  him  was  made  ours  by 
a  like  dispensation.  It  is  seen  in  the  very  terms  them- 
selves, that  there  could  not  be  any  call  for  gratuitous 
mercy  in  a  transaction  so  entrenched  in  legal  forms. 

Our  remarks  are  limited  for  the  present  to  the  single 
topic  of  Divine  Mercy  as  it  is  affected  by  the  theories 
respecting  the  mode  of  forgiveness,  which  are  prevalent. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  quality  is  quite  removed  from  any 
expedient  which  lays  punishment  and  merit  at  the  founda- 
tion of  pardon.  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  most  assur- 
edly ascribe  the  remission  of  sins  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  God !  And  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be  so. 
Were  there  no  lenity  with  God,  no  pity  for  a  frame 
so  weak  attacked  by  temptations  so  powerful,  nor  com- 
passion for  penitence  when  it  does  its  best  to  repair  the 
injuries  which  it  laments  to  have  committed,  what  hope 
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for  US  could  be  found  ?     God  commendeth  his  love  to  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.    Be 
the  influence  then,  of  our  Saviour's  death,  what  it  may, 
we  arc  sure  it  was  not  anger,  but  affection,  which  it 
manifested.     This  none  will  in  terms  deny,  while  many 
will  yet  say,  that  Christ  was  punished  in  our  stead.     We 
add  then,  that  it  is  no  less  clearly  stated  by  the  sacred 
writers,  that  Jesus  was  not  forsaken  by  his  Father  nor 
subjected  to  his  anger,  when  he  was  suffered  to  be  crucic 
fied.     Our  Lord  himself  declares,  "  Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life.    Behold,  the 
hour  cometh,  yea  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ;  and  yet 
I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me."     In 
allusion  to  his  approaching  sufferings  he  exclaims,  "Now 
is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him. 
God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him."     In  the  garden,  where  his  agony  was 
so  great,  we  are  assured  that  aid  was  imparted  by  Qod 
from  heaven,  to  support  him.     With  holy  confidence  he 
had  prayed  to  his  Father  just  before,  and  had  said,  **Now 
come  I  to  thee  !   Father,  glorify  thy  Son !  "    We  can  dis- 
cover no  cause  for  the  belief  of  some,  that  God  at  this 
very  moment  was  preparing  to  inflict  tortures  inconceiva- 
ble and  unmerited,  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus.     As  every- 
thing indicates  in  our  Saviour  an  undiminished  piety,  to 
say  no  more,  so  all  shews,  that  God,  to  whom  with  his 
dying  breath  he  committed  his  spirit,  had  not  lefl  him  to 
his  enemies  wilhout  comfort,  far  less  was  aggravating  by 
bis  own  secret  agency,  the  pains  he  endured.     How  can 
any  man  believe,  afler  perusing  the  evangelical  history, 
that   Jesus   died  beneath  the  invisible   but  irresistible 
strokes  of  divine  anger  on  his  soul  ? 
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The  doctrine  of  atonement,  as  it  is  commonly  main- 
tained, obliges  us  to  pitch  upon  the  last  scenes  of  Jesus' 
life  as  those  in  which  God  inflicted  on  Jesus  the  penalties 
of  his  law,  even  such  as  countervail  the  eternal  woes  of 
hell.  And  yet  in  no  part  of  his  history  do  we  find  stronger 
evidences  of  a  sublime  confidence  in  his  Father's  love. 
Was  our  Lord  deceived  in  supposing  that  he  was  still 
beloved,  when,  it  is  pretended,  he  was  deserted  and  made 
subject  to  the  divine  wrath  ?  If  that  was  a  penal  suffering 
which  Jesus  endured  in  Gethsemane,  how  happened  it 
to  be  alleviated  by  the  Judge  and  Lawgiver  who  was  then 
inflicting  it  ?  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  what- 
ever was  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour's  sorrow,  it  was  not 
mingled  with  any  sense  of  divine  anger,  so  oflen  as  we 
read  those  touching  words  addressed  to  Peter,  *'  The 
cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it?  "  It  is  not  thus  that  the  apprehension  of  the  insup- 
portable displeasure  of  his  Father  would  have  been 
expressed ;  nor,  in  the  awful  moment  of  its  visitation, 
should  we  have  heard,  **  Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done  !  " 

[To  he  eontinued.'i 
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Can  man  do  his  duty?  Make  this  inquiry  in  the 
places  of  trade  and  commercial  resort,  in  the  market,  in 
the  court  of  justice,  wherever  men  exact  service  from 
each  other,  or  have  occasion  to  enforce  moral  obligation, 
and  you  are  likely  to  be  answered  with  a  smile  that  will 
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4here  is  absurdity  in  the  question.  That  every  hu- 
man being  can  do  all  which  he  is  obliged  to  do,  is  by  all 
mankind  acted  upon  as  the  plainest  principle  in  morals, 
and  what  common  sense  and  experience  have  settled  long 
ago.  Nobody  admits  as  an  excuse  for  a  fraud,  that  the 
perpetrator  was  weak  in  his  moral  nature,  and  had  no 
power  to  be  fair  in  his  dealings.  Nor  would  it  help  a 
thief  to  plead  that  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  hands  off 
from  what  did  not  belong  to  him.  Public  opinibn,  civil 
law,  and  individual  conscience,  agree  in  disowning  such 
inability. 

But  the  power  to  do  one  duty  implies  power  to  do 
all.  It  cannot  be  said  we  have  power  to  do  right  in  the 
shop,  and  no  power  to  do  right  in  the  house,  power  to  do 
our  duty  to  our  families,  and  no  power  to  do  our  duty  to 
our  neighbors,  power  to  be  just  and  none  to  be  temperate, 
power  to  be  true  to  man,  and  no  power  to  be  true  to  God. 
All  which  we  are  obliged  to  do,  we  can  do,  and  must  do, 
or,  but  for  divine  mercy,  suffer  the  penalty.  Our  obliga- 
tions are  not  changed  by  the  variety  of  our  duties.  Nor 
is  our  power  to  discharge  those  obligations  diminished 
or  increased,  by  the  like  diversity.  Moral  obligation,  that 
which  our  nature  as  moral  beings  imposes,  comprehends 
every  relation  we  stand  in  to  God  and  one  another,  and 
lies  no  less  heavily  upon  lis  in  piety  than  in  justice. 

It  is  well  known  probably,  by  most  of  our  readers,  how 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  confession  of 
our  utter  helplessness  and  impotence  by  nature.  The 
common  language  on  the  subject  is  such  as  the  following, 
which  we  quote  from  standard  authorities. — Calvin  writes 
thus.  **  It  has  long  been  a  common  opinion  that  the 
faculties  of  men  are  coextensive  with  the  requirements  of 
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the  divine  law,  but  it  proceeds  from  a  total  want  of  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law."  And  quoting  from  Augustine, 
"  God  requires  what  we  cannot  perform,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  we  ought  to  seek  from  him."  Inst.  b.  ii. 
chap.  V.  6,  7,  Sf'c.  The  Catechism  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  says,  "  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we 
are  wholly  incapable  of  doing  any  ^ood,  and  are  inclined 
to  all  wickedness?  Indeed  we  are.  Doth  not  God  then 
do  injustice  to  man  by  requiring  from  him,  in  his  law, 
that  which  he  cannot  perform  1  Not  at  all."  Dr  Scott, 
in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  declares,  "  All  capacity 
of  delighting  in  holy  services,  is  extinct  in  every  descend- 
ant of  Adam."  President  Edwards  in  his  works  has  used 
these  expressions,  "When  man  sinned,  God  left  bim; 
therefore  immediately,  the  superior  divine  principles 
wholly  ceased :  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the  candle 
is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, woful  corruption,  and  ruin, — nothing  but  flesh 
without  spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and 
natural  appetite,  being  left  to  themselves,  of  course  became 
reigning  principles,  having  no  superior  principles  to  regu- 
late or  control  them."     Vol.  vi.  ppi  428,  429,  &c. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  inability, 
a  literal  want  of  capacity  and  power  to  do  good,  is  here 
implied.  The  defect  lies  in  the  constiti^tion  itself,  in  the 
faculties  we  possess  at  birth.  We  find  it  accordingly 
represented  by  many  as  a  punishment  inflicted  for  Adam  s 
sin.  Dr  Smalley  informs  us  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject, 
that  '*  Some  account  for  God's  suspending  our  salvation 
on  impossible  conditions,  and  condemning  men  for  not 
doing  what  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do,  by  observing 
that  we  lost  our  pofoer  by  the  fall.    Our  present  weakness 
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and  blindness  were  brought  upon  us  as  a  righteous  pun- 
ishment for  the  disobedience  of  Adam  ;  and  God  has  not 
lost  his  right  to  command,  because  man  has  lost  his  ability 
to  obey.  That  is,  we  ought  to  exert,  not  only  all  the 
strength  we  actually  have,  but  all  we  should  have  had,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  apostacy." 

Such  statements  refute  themselves.     They  were  made, 
doubtless,  with  a  design  thereby  to  exalt  the  divine  grace^ 
on  which  mankind  by  this  natural  impotence  are  entirely 
thrown,  as  the  sole  source  of  the  power  which  we  need, 
to  perform  our  duty.     But  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  good- 
ness of  our  Creator,  are  exposed  to  dishonor  among  men, 
by  this  theory.     His  wisdom  ;   for  what  can  we  think  of 
that  contrivance,  which  thus  defeats  its  own  ends  1     If 
God  intended  the  human  race  to  be  moral  agents,  why 
cut  off  the  very  part  of  their  nature  which  is  essential  to 
that  end,  at  the  moment  when  the  first  individual  began 
to  use  it  ?     Why  not  at  birth  bestow  now  the  needed 
power  to  those,  whom  he  wishes  to  be  virtuous  ?    If  wis^ 
dom  require  a  suitable  adaptation  of  powers  to  actions 
expected,  of  means  to  purposes  and  ends,  we  find  it  not 
in  such  a  scheme  of  things,  as  brings  into  being  an  agent, 
who  is  required  to  perform  certain  services,  without  the 
ability  which  renders  those  services  even  possible.     Nor 
is  the  divine  equity  less  implicated.     For  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  every  man  will  tell  him,  that  it  is  not  just, 
to  punish  us  for  Adam's  sin  by  the  loss  of  every  faculty 
which  obedience  supposes  us  to  possess,  and  then  punish 
us  again  for  disobedience,  which   we  had  no  power  to 
avoid.    And  what  is  the  goodness  of  such  a  doom  ?    How 
does  love  iflanifest  itself  here?     We  see  none.     For  the 
help  which  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  a  few,  restoring 
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^  them  the  power  which  all  had  lost,  while  the  great  ma* 
jority  are  suffered  to  perish  without  aid^  is  no  proof  of 
benevolence.     A  wise,  righteous,  and  kind  being,  would 
exact  no  more  than  could  be  rendered,  and  punish,  not 
for  impotence  inherited,  but  for  |x>wer  wasted  and  abused. 
There  is  a  quibble,  we  can  call  it  bj  no  better  name, 
which  many  writers  have  introduced  in  their  arguments 
on  this  subject,  and  which  is  thought  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  they  advocate,  from  these  objections.     It  is  this. 
There  are,  say  they,  two  kinds  of  inability ;   the  one, 
natural  or  physical,  such  as  consists  in  the  want  of  the 
faculties  necessary  for  obedience,  or  of  power  in  the  lite- 
ral and  proper  sense ;   the  other  moral,  consisting  in  a 
depraved  disposition  only,  and  found  in  connexion  with 
all  needful  power  to  do  what  is  commanded.     It  is  want 
of  heart,  of  inclination,  of  will.     We  could  obey,  if  we 
were  so  disposed.    There  is  natural  capacity,  but  nobody 
chooses  to  use  it.     We  cannot  do  right,  as  those  cannot 
see  who  will  never  open  their  eyes.     Now  it  is  very  true, 
that  such  an  impossibility  as  a  man's  own  perverse  tem- 
per or  habitual  wickedness  creates,  is  no  excuse  for  sin. 
But  this,  we  must  rediember,  holds  true  only  while  we 
suppose  the  man's  perversity  and  vicious  habit,  were  the 
fruit  of  indulgences  which  he  has  had  power  to  refuse 
himself.     An  intemperate  sot  mai/  be  so  far  gone,  as 
without  a  miracle  to  be  incapable  of  restoration ;  his 
physical  and  moral  nature  being  destroyed  together  j  but 
if  the  cups  were  each  ybrcerf  to  his  lips,  or  if  he  had  been 
deceived  in  every  instance,  and  made  ignorantly  to  swal- 
low the  deadly  draught,  his  ruin  would  be  no  fault  of  his. 
Select  any  example  of  any  sin,  and  let  the  disposition  to 
it  be  what  it  may,  there  must  have  been  at  some  period 
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%ii  ability  to  abstain  from  that  vice,  and  practise  the  op- 
posite, or  it  is  guiltless.  If  a  man  is  horn  with  a  perverae 
h^art,  it  is  no  fault  in  him  to  have  that  heart,  nor  is  any- 
thing flowing  from  it  criminal,  unless  he  was  also  born 
with  a  principle  of  some  kind,  which  puts  it  in  his^power 
to  acquire  better  dispositions. 

Let  us  appeal  to  experience,  and  seek  for  those  incli- 
nations which  lead  us  into  sin.  In  some,  there  is  a  great 
strength  and  impetuosity  of  the  animal  nature.  Their 
Wees  are  sensual.  But  are  the  senses  their  only  endow- 
ments ?  Has  God  given  them  no  principle  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  these  lusts  prompt  and  urge  to  crime,  do 
very  powerfully  draw  them  in  a  contrary  direction  f  He 
has.  Every  man  has  a  conscience.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  however  violent  and  excessive  the  propensities  to  sin 
may  become,  ctfter  repeated  indulgences,  before  such 
indulgences,  they  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  admit  no 
restraint.  The  mind  has  a  self-controlling  power,  which 
may  be  and  is  put  forth  in  the  moment  of  temptation,  and 
by  means  of  which,  many  have  escaped  tnoral  ruin,  when 
solicited  most  urgently  from  without,  and  by  their  own 
desires  also. 

Not  only  the  senses,  but  the  angry  emotions,  the  pride, 
the  ambition,  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  money,  selfish- 
ness in  all  its  forms,  and  desire  in  all  its  strength,  have 
heen  conquered  by  those,  who  were  conscious  of  their 
presence  and  activity,  and  suppressed  them.  It  is  matter 
of  history  and  experience,  that  all  the  passions  and  lusts 
common  to  our  nature,  have  been  subdued  to  a  subordina- 
tion to  reason  and  conscience.  What  has  been  done, 
may  be  done.  The  fact  shows  the  power.  All  vices 
arrive  at  their  extremes  only  by  passing  over  and  beating 
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dowD^  a  resisting  principle.  By  submitting  to  consciencej 
the  mind  strengthens  its  power  of  self-government  The 
first  subjection  of  desire  may  be  brought  about  by  a  very 
hard  struggle.  But  the  second  struggle  is  less — the 
third  less  again.  This  shows  that  our  Creator  has  made 
provision  in  our  constitution,  for  our  duties.  It  proves  that 
such  a  disinclination  to  what  is  right  as  is  unconquerable^ 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  earliest  state  of  the  moral  nature. 
{t  is  only  after  long-repeated  indulgences,  that  resistance 
becomes  impossible  or  vain.  And  it  is  only  after  a  like 
succession  of  struggles  against  its  power,  that  conscience 
ceases  to  have  strength  enough  to  control  the  will. 

Dr  Snialley  observes,  "  Wherever  anything  in  our- 
selves or  without  us,  is  really  absolutely  inconsistept  with 
our  doing  a  thing,  we  have  no  way  fully  and  strongly 
enough  to  express  that  inconsistence,  but  by  saying  we 
are  unable,  we  cannot^  it  is  impossible.^*   Very  true.     But 
who  does  not  know  that  there  are  in  oilmen  the  same  sour- 
ces  of  sin  ;  and  that  any  man  is  no  othe;:  way  rendered, 
incapable  of  any  vice,  than  by  having  long  cherished  the 
principles  God  has  implanted  in  every  bosom^  which  are 
inconsistent  with  that  vice  ?     Here  is  a  covetous  man- 
Was  he  born  covetous  ?   Why  aire  not  all  men  covetous  1 
Because  they  have  not  all,  like  him^  permitted  the  desire  of 
gain  to  grow,  while  l^he  moral  principle  was  left  uncultiva- 
ted.    The  desire  itself  is  common  to  all.     All  would  be 
swayed  by  it  to  nearly  the  same  excess,  if  some  did  not  bal- 
ance it  by  the  opposite  qualities,  acquired  and  cherished 
by  the  proper  means.     Had  the  covetous  man  yielded  to 
a// that  was  in  his  nature,  to  reason  and  conscience  not 
less  than  the  natural  desires,  he  had  been  no  slave  to  pelf. 
And  so  of  all  sins.     It  is  not  the  natural  propensity  to 
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anything,  which  renders  us  unable  to  seek  its  opposite,  but 
our  resisting  the  promptings  of  the  higher,  in  order  to 
obey  those  of  the  lower  nature.  We  resist  conscience, 
and  become  slaves  to  desire.  We  resist  desire,  and  con- 
science reigns.  Power  to  do  either  is  common  to  all 
men.  Else  have  we  no  liberty,  no  choice  for  good 
or  evil,  but  must  be  what  foreign  impulses  shall  compel  us 
to  be. 

The  divine  grace  is,  we  think,  far  more  gloriously  dis- 
played, in  the  act  of  difiusing  new  vigor  into  the  soul, 
whose  present  power  is  all  virtuously  applied,  than  in 
selecting  a  mind  in  complete  moral  torpor,  asleep,  dead, 
doing  nothing  for  itself,  and  making  it  holy  by  his  own 
irresistible  impressions  upon  its  impotent,  inert  nature. 
It  corresponds  with  all  we  are  taught  of  divine  influ- 
ences, to  believe  they  are  God's  gift,  for  the  furtherance 
of  good  endeavors,  the  cherishing  of  holy  purposes  and 
pure  desires,  and  the  succeeding  of  unsparing  efforts  in 
the  work  of  duty.  But  we  cannot  so  much  admire  the 
decree  which  sends  down  the  holy  spirit  upon  stagnant 
waters,  and  applies  divine  agency  to  do  the  work  which 
sloth  and  sin  have  refused  to  undertake.  We  adore  the 
love  which  bends  over  the  suiSering,  struggling,  toiling 
mind,  to  sooth,  and  help,  and  recompense.  We  de- 
light to  believe  that  prayer  is  heard  when  labor  is  earnest, 
and  faithful.  But  that  God- should  come  unsought  to 
slumbering,  lazy,  wicked  spirits,  and  drive  them  to  their 
task,  we  hesitate  to  admit,  for  it  is  derogatory  to  him, 
and  degrading  to  the  nature  he  has  given  us. 

Surely  it  is  no  sin  to  say,  that  what  God  commands, 
man  can  perform.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  limit  the 
word  (70^  to  mere  physical  ability,  nor  any  use  in  the 
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supposition  that  a  disability  of  any  sort  is  entailed  upon 
us  at  our  birth.  For  all  that  is  native  in  us,  is  the  gift  of 
Him  who  made  us.  And  all  which  is  depraved,  may  be 
traced  to  causes  which  were  under  our  own  control,  or  if 
not,  so  far  as  it  is  not,  we  are  blameless. 


GOD   IS   LOVE. 


God  is  love.  To  this  truth,'  everything  around  and 
within  us  bears  ample  and  unequivocal  testimony.  What 
but  infinite  benevolence  could  have  prompted  him,  when 
perfectly  happy  in  himself,  to  send  into  the  boundless 
fields  of  space  such  an  infinite  variety  of  worlds  1  What 
but  this  could  have  caused  him  to  create  man,  and  sub- 
ject to  his  dominion  this  lower  world,  with  its  innumera- 
ble millions  of  the  brute  creation  1  Nothing  but  infinite 
love.  God  must  necessarily  be  a  perfect  being.  And 
because  a  perfect  being,  he  must  consequently  be  per- 
fectly happy. .  Not  then  to  increase  his  own  happiness, 
has  he  given  existence  to  men,  but  solely  for  their  happi- 
ness.    Can  this  be  doubted  ? 

When  we  consider  ourselves,  the  variety  of  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  our  capacities  and  means  of 
enjoyment,  can  we  doubt  that  God  made  us  for  happi- 
ness ? — happiness  temporal  and  eternal  ?  Can  we  con- 
template the  heavens,  the  work  of  his  fingers ;  the  sun 
which  he  has  appointed  to  rule  the  day,  shining  in  1^'^ 
strength ;  the  moon  which  he  has  ordained  to  watch  the 
night,  walking  in  her  brightness ;  and  the  starry  host 
with  which  the  heavens  are  adorned,  without  being  so- 
lemnly impressed  that  these  works  of  bis  power  and  wis- 
dom were  intended  to  increase  our  happiness  ?    Can  va 
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survey  the  beauties  and  blessings  and  wonders  of  nature ; 
the  green  carpet  that  covers  the  earth;  the  variety  of 
flowers  and  plants  and  trees  that  spring  from  her  bosom ; 
the  valleys,  clothed  with  the  autumnal  harvest ;  the  hills 
and  plains,  covered  \vith  flocks  and  herds ;  the  waters, 
stored  with  fish ;  and  the  groves,  resounding  with  the 
cheerful  melody  of  the  feathered  songsters,  without  ac- 
knowledging that  these  unfailing  pledges  of  his  love  are 
given  for  our  happiness  ?  Can  we  consider  the  sublime 
operations  of  intellect ;  the  boundless  stores  of  knowledge ; 
our  means  and  capacities  for  holding  converse  with  the 
wise  and  great  of  past  and  present  time ;  and  our  ability 
to  soar  beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  on  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination, without  confessing  that  these  fruits  of  paternal 
love  were  designed  solely  for  our  happiness  ?  Can  we 
experience  the  delights  of  society  and  friendship  and 
love;  the  tender  ^charities  of  the  domestic  circle ;  the 
satisfaction  of  virtuous  habits,  and  the  smiles  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  without  knowing  that  these  blessings 
of  a  Father's  love  make  us  happy?  Can  we  seriously 
meditate  on  the  character  of  God ;  on  the  love  and  resur- 
rection and  Gospel  of  his  Son ;  on  our  destination  to  a 
future,  a  never-ending  state  of  existence ;  can  we  enter 
the  service  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  give  him  the  undi- 
vided homage  of  our  souls,  and  hold  sacred  communion 
with  the  eternal  One,  without  feeling  that  he  is  love ; 
that  we  were  mude  for  happiness ;  that  we  are  happy  1 
0  no.  These  are  arguments  which  the  power  of  sophis- 
try can  never  shake.    They  stand  as  firm  as  the  throne 

of  heaven. 
God  not  only  made  man  for  happiness,  but  he  has  ever 

done  what  was  consistent  with  his  moral  freedom'  to  pro- 
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mote  his  happiness.  When  man  had  suffered  the  kw 
that  is  in  his  members  to  triumph  over  the  law  that  is  in 
his  mind ;  when  he  had  disobeyed  the  voice  of  conscience, 
aM  fell  from  his  primitive  innocence  ;  when  from  a  feel- 
ing of  self-condemnation,  he  had  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  spiritual  worship,  and  consequently  from  pure  hap- 
piness, his  Maker  had  compassion  on  his  self-inflicted 
misery ;  still  loved  himas  before ;  and  took  new  measures 
to  bring  his  wandering  feet  into  \he  paths  of  peace.  He 
called  Abram,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to  separate  from 
the  prevailing  idolatry  and  corruption ;  and  directed  him 
to  establish  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God  of  heaven 
and  earth.  He  gave  a  promise  that  in  him  and  in  his  seed, 
all  nations  should  be  ultimately  blessed.  Afterward  he 
revealed  himself  to  Moses,  the  lawgiver  and  temporal 
saviour  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  and  continued  his  revela- 
tion, at  successive  periods,  to  the  favored  people,  by  the 
holy  prophets.  This  revelation,  though  imperfect,  being 
only  the  promise  of  better  things  to  come,  was  sufficient 
to  guide  those  to  happiness  who  followed  its  glimmering 
light.  Many  followed  and  were  happy,  were  blessed  with 
prosperity  in  life,  and  at  a  gck)d  old  age  were  gathered  to 
their  fathers  in  peace.  But  the  number  of  the  faithful 
decreased,  until  the  last  breathings  of  acceptable  worship 
seemed  vanishing  from  the  earth.  At  this  most  proper 
season,  this  fulness  of  time,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  arose. 
The  song  of  angels  was  heard  in  Judea,  proclaiming — 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  to  man ;  and  announcing  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  years,  when  Jesus  received  bap- 
tism from  his  forerunner  John,  the  holy  spirit  descended 
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upon  him,  and  qualified  him  for  his  godlike  undertaking. 
He  then  entered  upon  his  ministry  ;  and  proved  by  his 
labors,  his  instructions,  his  sufferings,  his  death,  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  labors  were  abundant. 
He  healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  comforted  the  sor- 
rowful, cleansed  the  leprous ;  restored  soundness  to  the 
lame,  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to-the  deaf,  and  life  to 
the  dead.  His  instructions  were  divine.  He  declared 
the  paternal  character  and  essential  benignity  of  God, 
and  the  spirituality  of  his  worship  and  kingdom.  He 
gave  motives  .and  rules  for  the  regulation  of  human  con- 
duct in  all  its  relations;  and  exemplified  their  happy  influ- 
ence in  every  scene  of  his  eventful  life.  He  has  left  for 
our  instruction  and  consolation  the  words  of  eternal  life  ; 
and  for  our  imitation  a  spotless  example.  His  sufferings 
were  various  and  intense.  He  was  exposed  to  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners ;  he  was  borne  down  by  the  agonies 
of  the  garden  ;  he  submitted  to  the  ignominious  and  ex- 
cruciating death  of  the  cross.  By  his  resurrection,  our 
immortality  is  demonstrated ;  and  by  his  ascension  to  his 
God  and  Father,  we  are  assured  that  mansions  will  be 
provided  for  all  his  obedient  followers.  All  his  labors 
were  performed,  all  his  instructions  were  given,  all  his 
sufferings  were  endured,  to  rescue  man  from  ignorance, 
and  error,  and  sin,  and  misery,  and  death,  and  qualify  him 
for  present  improvement  and  happiness,  and  eternal  feli- 
city. Gould  anything  but  disinterested  love  have  prompted 
God  to  plan  and  Jesus  to  execute  this  dispensation  of 
mercy  and  benevolence ;  a  dispensation  intended  solely 
for  human  happiness  1 
And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  Gospel  dispensa- 
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tion  1    Beneficial.    Human  happiness  has  been  increased 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  mankind  have  obeyed  the 
precepts  and  imitated  the  example  of  the  anointed  Jesus ; 
in  the  same  degree  in  which  his  divine  religion  has  ex- 
erted its  saving  influence  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  indi- 
viduals.    And  this  influence  has  not  been  small.     No. 
Notwithstanding  the  early  corruption  of  its  primitive 
simplicity  by  its  heathen  converts,  and  the  early  perver- 
sion of  its  plainest  doctrines,  duties,  and  ordinances ;  not- 
withstanding the  long,  dark  night  of  monkish  ignorance 
and  papal  superstition,  and  the  unintelligible,  nonsensical 
disputes  of  the  schoolmen ;  notwithstanding  the  oceans  of 
innocent  blood  which  its  pretended  friends  have  caused 
to  be  shed  in  days  of  persecution  and  holy  warfare,  and 
the  unchristian  spirit  and  immoral  conduct  of  its  self- 
deceived  votaries ;   notwithstanding  the  scurrilous,  and 
witty,  and  ingenious  attacks  of  its  enemies,  and  the  moun- 
tain mass  of  creeds,  and  confessions,  and  formularies  of 
faith  which  its  fearful,  misguided,  zealous  believers  have 
heaped  upon  it,  until  its  heaven-born  form  and  spirit  have 
nearly  disappeared ;  notwithstanding  all  that  it  has  suffered 
from  friends  and  foes,  it  has  not  only  survived  and  spread, 
but  produced  salutary  and  happy  effects  wherever  it  has 
been  embraced.    Its  good  effects  have  been  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  purity  in  which  it  has  been  received  and 
obeyed. 

When  Jesus  appeared  on  earth,  mankind  were  sunk 
into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of  everything  relating 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  the  one  true  God ;  the 
nature  and  object  of  his  moral  government ;  his  designs 
respecting  his  human  family;  and  the  performance  of 
acceptable  worship  and  obedience.     With  a  few  excep- 
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UonSy  the^  were  fallen  to  the  lowest  depths  of  mental 
darkness  and  sertitude,  tormented  with  the  vilest  super- 
stitions, given  to  the  practice  of  the  most  abominable 
immoralities,  and  wedded  to  a  itystem  of  the  grossest 
idolatry ;  and  woman  was  the  unhappy  victim  of  domestic 
tyranny,  servile  drudgery,  watchful  jealousy,  mental  de- 
gradation, and  moral  debasement.  But  thanks  to  Heaven, 
a  spark  of  that  divine  love  which  emanated  from  the  bosom 
of  God,  and  shone  with  such  brilliancy  in  the  character 
of  Jesus,  soon  entered  the  soul  of  degraded  man ;  the 
celestial  fire  was  kindled  on  the  altar  of  his  heart ;  its 
heat  and  light  spread  a  purifying  influence  far  and  wide; 
and  an  extensive  revolution  in  the  moral  and  religious 
world  ensued.  The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  re- 
sumed. The  precepts  of  the  Saviour  were  obeyed.  The 
social  and  domestic  affections  were  called  into  exercise. 
The  benevolent  sympathies  of  humanity  were  awakened. 
Hospitals  and  asylums  for  every  species  of  misery  and 
suffering  have  been  their  fruits.  And  woman  was  restored 
to  that  equal  participation  in  the  refined  enjoyments  of 
literature  and  religion ;  to  that  equal  rank  in  society ;  and 
to  that  high  place  in  the  affections  of  man,  for  which  God 
designed  her. 

Would  you  see  more  clearly  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  your  social,  and  domestic,  and  religious  enjoy- 
ments ;,  you  have  only  to  compare  the  present  social, 
domestic,  and  religious  state  of  India,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  any  unchristian  nation,  with  that  of  your  own 
favored  community.  If  in  imagination,  or  in  reality,  you 
visit  her  shores,  you  may  see  her  females,  deb^irred  from 
all  the  delights  of  society  and  friendship ;  doomed  to  ig- 
noxwoe  and  hopeless  9ervitude  j  and  degraded  to  a  state 
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of  mere  animal  existence^  Tott  may  fiee  her  living  in- 
-Atnts,  swelling  the  tide  of  the  sacred  Ganges ;  and  her 
living  vridows  consigned  to  the  flames  of  a  hellish  super- 
stition ;  and  her  sick  and  aged,  left  to  linger  ont  the  last 
horrors  of  earthly  existence,  far  from  the  attentions  of 
kindred  and  friends.  You  may  see  her  temples  of  idol 
worship,  pc^Iuted  with  the  most  loathsome  and  infernal 
practices,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims. 

Our  own  community  presents  a  different  picture  for 
contemplation.  Society  is  adorned  by  woman.  Litera- 
ture is  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  her  intellect.  The  in- 
fant mind  receives  its  first,  its  best,  its  most  lasting 
impressions  from  her  maternal  care.  And  home  is  ren- 
dered a  scene  of  the  purest  earthly  happiness  by  her 
presence.  The  sickly  infant  is  nurtured  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  fond  mother's  affection ;  and  if  her  kind- 
ness and  her  prayers  cannot  save  its  life,  its  soul  is  en- 
trusted to  guardian  angels  for  conveyance  to  the  bosom 
of  that  ascended  Saviour,  who,  while  on  earth,  took  little 
children  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  them  as  the  pure  in 
heart.  The  bereaved  widow  finds  consolation  in  the 
hour  of  agonizing  sorrow,  in  the  assurance  of  a  happy 
reunion  beyond  the  grave.  The  last  hours  of  the  sick 
and  aged  are  made  as  comfortable  as  the  unwearied  at- 
tentions and  kind  sympathies  of  filial  affection  and 
christian  love  can  make  them ;  and  when  the  moment  of 
dissolution  arrives,  their  spirits  are  committed  by  the 
voice  of  christian  faith  to  the  hands  of  Him.  who  is  un- 
changeable love.  The  temples  of  religion  are  consecra- 
ted to  the  Worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  universal 
Father.  Their  doors  are  thrown  open  for  the  admission 
of  all  classes  without  distinction.    The  sacrifice  most 


acceptable  is  the  homage  of  contrite,  and  grateful^ 
and  devout  hearts.  The  instructions  there  given  are  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  in  all  its  relations. 
And  the  worshippers  there  learn  to  rejoice  in  the  enno- 
bling and  inspiring  belief,  that  after  a  faithful  discharge 
of  all  their  duties,  in  this  state  of  suffering  and  enjoy* 
ment,  they  shall  enter  upon  an  incorruptible  existence, 
and  unite  with  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord,  in  offering  a 
purer  worship,  in  temples  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 

If  then  we  are  unhappy,  the  fault  is  our  own.  We  do 
not  love  God  with  our  whole  hearts.  We  are  not  prac- 
tical Christians.  Let  us  reform  everything  amiss  in  our 
religious  opinions,  our  dispositions,  and  our  conduct,  and 
we  shall  experience  that  peace  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away.  We  shall /eeZ  that  God  is 
love.  B.  W. 


THE    AWAKENING. 

[By  Bin  Hemani.] 

"WRILX  DAT  ABISBI  THAT  IWCXT  HODB  Or  rBIKS.** 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now ! 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest-bough. 
To  the  rustUng  of  leaves  at  the  lattice-pane, 
To  thp  chinking  &U  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some,  far  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee, 
As  they  break  intt>  spray  on  the  Ibip's,  tall  side. 
That  holds  thcough  the  tumult  her  path,  of  pride. 

And  some— Oh !  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice, 
To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice ; 
Long  shiUl  they  year^.  for  ^at  kindly  t^ne» 
When  from  the  board  and  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 
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And  fome  in  the  ctrop,  to  die  bogle's  breath, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath, 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun. 
Which  tells  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  won. 

And  some,  ip  the  gloomy  convict  cell, 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell. 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

While  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn. 
And  some  to  the  sounds  from  the  city  borne ; 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torcent-floods. 
Far  'midst  old  mountains^  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequer*d  earth. 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth. 
Though  fearAil  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet, 
Be  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringing  meet. 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  be  the  call. 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awake  us  all ! 
One,  though  to  sever'd  and  distant  dooms — 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  their  tombs  ?    . 


RELIGION   IN   ADVERSITT. 

Religion  is  necessary  to  our  comfort  in  the  dark  hoar 
of  adversity.  We  are  in  a  world  of  continual  change. 
Many  are  now  low  in  misfortune,  who  were  once  at  the 
height  of  prosperity.  This  may  be  our  condition.  And 
when  we  are  deprived  of  our  competence  or  affluence ; 
when  we  are  slighted  or  deserted  by  the  friends  of  oar 
better  fortunes ;  when  the  trials  of  poverty  spread  a 
gloom  over  our  spirits ;  and  the  stern  hand  of  justice 
compels  us  to  relinquish  the  comforts  of  domestic  life;  if 
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in  this  dark  and  trying  hour,  we  have  not  the  consola- 
tions of  religion^  but  are  reproached  by  our  past  lives ; 
if  we  have  been  idle  or  dissipated,  prodigal  or  covetous, 
proud  or  tyrannical,  cruel  or  unjust ;  if  we  have  insulted 
the  virtuous  citizen,  or  defrauded  the  industrious  laborer, 
or  abused  the  honest  dependant,  or  driven  from  our  pre- 
sence the  deserving  object  of  charity  ;  if  we  have  slighted 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  neglected  the  service  and 
worship  of  God ;  if  this  be  our  character,  miserable 
indeed  must  be  our  condition.  We  shall  be  destitute  of 
that  self-approving  conscience,  the  loss  of  which  all  earthly 
things  cannot  supply  ;  and  with  the  loss  of  this,  we  lose 
all  the  supports  of  religion.  For  if  our  own  hearts 
condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  know- 
eth  all  things. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  storms  of  adversity 
press  heavily  upon  us,  whether  we  have  fallen  from  afflu- 
ence or  competence,  or  have  always  lived  in  honest  pov- 
erty, if  we  have  been  temperate  and  frugal  and  industri- 
ous in  our  habits  ;  if  we  have  been  honest  and  upright 
and  open  in  our  dealings ;  if  we  have  bestowed  our 
charitable  offerings  on  the  poor  and  unfortunate  ;  if  we 
have  been  meek,  and  affable,  and  unassuming  in  our 
deportment ;  if  we  have  cultivated  the  graces  and  virtues 
of  the  christian  character ;  if  we  have  devoted  our 
powers  and  talents  to  the  service  of  God ;  if  we  have 
the  approving  testimony  of  our  own  mind  in  these  things, 
we  shall  not  be  miserable.  And  let  what  will  come,  let 
poverty  beset  us  in  its  most  appalling  forms ;  let  every 
earthly  friend  forsake  us ;  we  shall  not  be  utterly  forsaken 
of  happiness.  We  shall  have  that  conscious  integrity, 
that  moral  purity,  that  religious  elevation  of  soul^ — which 
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will  confer  more  exalted  felicity  than  the  world  with  all 
its  blandishments  can  ever  give,  or  with  all  its  frowns  can 
ever  take  away.  And  we  shall  have  one  friend  who  will 
never  desert  us,  one  friend  who  will  always  listen  to  onr 
supplications;  one  almighty  friend  and  Father  .who  will 
cherish  us  in  his  own  bosom  long  after  tb*j  world  and  all 
its  changing  scenes  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  If 
then  we  would  have  comfort  in  adversity,  we  must  lay  its 
foundation  in  religion.  We  must  ever  let  the  heavenly 
instructions  of  Jesus  dwell  on  our  minds,  and  be  the 
governing  principles  of  all  our  actions,  until  we  become 
Christians  in  faith,  and  temper,  and  practice.  And  then 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  triumph,  yea,  to  rejoice  in  adver-  - 
sity.  B.  W. 


CONSOLATION   SOUGHT   AND    FOUND. 

[From  MS.  of  J.  Bowiing.] 

When  the  clouds  of  desolation 
*  Gather  o'er  my  naked  head,) 
And  my  spirit's  agitation. 
Knows  not  where  to  turn  or  tread ; 
When  life's  gathering  storms  compel  me 
To  suhmit  to  wants  and  woes. 
Who  shall  teach  me,  who  shall  tell  me 
Wl^ere  my  heart  may  -find  repose  ? 

To  the  stars  I  fain  would  reach  me  ? 
There  the  God  of  light  innst  dwell : 
Sacred  teachers !  vfi]!  ye  teach  me  ? 
Blest  instructors !  will  ye  tell. 
How  my  voice  may  reach  (hat.  portal 
Where  the  seraphs  crow4  in  throngs ; 
How  the  Ilspings  of  a  mortal 
M»y  be  heard  'ufdM  angel  songs ! 
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God  vnA  Father !    Thou  did'st  give  me 
Sorrow  for  my  portion  here ; 
But  thy  mercy  will  not  leave  me 
Helpless,  struggling  with  despair ; 

For  to  Thee,  when  sad  and  lonely, 
Unto  Thee,  alone  I  turn. 
And  to  Thee,  my  Father!  only 
Look  for  comfort  when  I  mourn. 

Nor  in  vain— -for  light  is  breaking 

'Midst  the  sorrows,  'ihidst  the  storms ; 

And  methinks  I  see  awaking 

Heavenly  hopes  and  angel  forms ; 

And  my  spirit  waxes  stronger. 

And  my  trembling  heart  is  still ; 

And' my  bosom  doubts  no  longer  _ 

Thiiie  inexplicable  will. 


1  John,  v.  20. 


Aful  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  tw  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true :  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.     This  is 
the  true  God  and  eternal  life. 
«> 

John  says,  that  our  Lord  had  given  them  '*  an  under- 
standing," because  it  is  by  means  of  the  discoveries  made 
to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  divine  character.  That  we  '*roay  know  the  true 
one,**  or  "  thp  true  God,"  is  a  better  rendering  of  the 
next  phrase.  To  be  in  the  true  one,  in  God,  is  to  possess 
those  %spositions  which  he  approves,  to  be  united  to  him 
as  obedient  children  to  a  tender  parent.  And  this  is 
tfaroogh  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  show  us  the  Father, 
and  died  to  bring  us  unto  God.  If  any  object  to  the  dif^ 
ferent  thindatbn  of  the  same  preposition  in  the  two  in- 
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stances  of  its  occarrence,  we  re|^y,  that  the  old  English 
version  has  the  same  rendering, — **  through  his  Son  Jesas 
Christ ;" — ^and  further,  that  this  preposition  has  difTerent 
senses  attached  to  it'  in  precisely  similar  cases.  Thus  in 
Romans,  i.  9,  '*  Whom  I  serve  unth  my  spirit,  t»  the 
gospel  of  his  Son."  And  again,  x?.  13,  «'  The  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that  ye 
may  abound  tit  hope,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  See  also  Acts,  vii.  44 ;  Galatians,  ii.  20 ;  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  3 — 6,  ii.  6,  iii.  21;  Colossians,  i.  2 — 6,  ii.  7; 
2  Thessalonians,  i.  4;  1  John,  iv.  9.  Besides,  what 
sense  is  there  in  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  our  ver- 
sion 1  '*  We  are  in  him  that  is  true,  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ."  In  him — in  his  son.  The  want  of  an  intervening 
particle  was  felt  by  our  translators  when  they  inserted 
''  even."  But  the  sense  is  not  thus  restored.  By  giviog 
the  preposition  a  signification  which  it  very  commonly  has 
in  other  places — '^  through  " — we  remove  all  obscurity. 

Ti^e  next  clause  in  the  verse  has  been  confidently  pro- 
duced as  an  explicit  declaration  that  Jesus  is  the  true 
God.  But  the  pronoun  there  refers  to  a  remoter  antece- 
dent, and  not  to  the  nearer,  to  Jesus  Christ.  A  similar 
instance  occurs  in  2  John,  vii.  **  This  is  a  deceiver.^' 
The  nearest  antecedent  is  Jesus  Christ;  but  we  are 
obliged  by  the  sentiment,  and  the  rest  of  the  passage,  to 
refer  the  pronoun  to  one  farther  back.  In  Hebrews,  v. 
6»  7,  the  relative  is  used  in  like  manner.  *'  Who  in  the 
days  of  his  fiesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that 
he  feared,  though  he  were  a  son,  yet  learned  he  obedi- 
ence," d&c.     The  nearest  antecedent  here  is  Meichise- 
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dec,  but  the  pronoun  "who"  relates  to  "Christ"  in  the 
verse  but  one  preceding.  See  likewise  John,  vi.  49,  50 ; 
1  John,  ii.  22;  Acts,  iv.  10,  11,  vii.  18.  "  Till  another 
king  arose,  which  knew  not  Joseph.  The  same  dealt 
subtilely  with  our  kindred."  The  pronoun  properly  re- 
lates to  Joseph,  but  we  know  the  charge  itself  applies  to 
the  king,  and  so  refer  to  the  remoter  instead  of  the  nearer 
antecedent.  But  we  have  no  more  reason  for  so  doing, 
than  in  the  case  before  us.  For  here  also  we  know  that 
Jesus  himself  has  declared,  in  words  recorded  by  John 
too,  that  his  Father  is  the  only  true  God.  We  arc  sure 
then,  that  John  does  not  mean  to  contradict  his  master, 
and  interpret  his  words  accordingly. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  in  the  immediately  preceding 
words,  the  apostle  had  distinguished  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  true  God,  whom  he  came  to  make  known  to  us,  and 
whose  Son  he  is  called,  and  it  is  doing  violence  to  his 
subsequent  language  to  apply  it  to  Jesus.  '*  The  Son  of 
God  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know 
him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Mm  that  is  true,  through 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the  true  God,  or  he  that 
is  true,  the  true  one.  Can  we  think  John  means  to  say 
that  Jesus  h  the  true  God,  whom  he,  being  his  Son, 
carAe  to  reveal?  Should  we  so  interpret  any  other 
writer  ? 

The  clause  was  understood  by  the  Fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  as  referring  to  God,  the  Father,  and  not 
to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son.  It  is  to  be  regarded,  probably, 
as  an  elliptical  sentence,  closhig  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  course  of  previous  remark.  His  observations  had 
chiefly  related  to  the  divine  testimony  and  promises,  and 
to  JesQfl  Christ  ^  the  medium  through  whom  the  knbw- 
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ledge  of  God  is  communicated,  and  by  faith  in  whom  the 
promises  of  God  are  appropriated  to  ourselves.  His  mind 
turning  on  these  thoughts,  he  naturally  concludes  with 
this  reflection.  ''  This  is  the  true  God  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you,  and  this  the  eternal  life  which  he  has 
given  to  us  in  his  Son.  Serve  him  only,  and  keep  your- 
selves from  idols." 


INTEMPERANCE. 


The  following  statement  may  help  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  men  may,  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir* 
distances,  be  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  appetite, 
and  must  furnish  encouragement  to  those  who  are  uniting 
their  efforts  for  this  object. 

The  Mines  of  the  Rhode  Island  Canal  Company  have  for 
some  time  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr  Samuel 
Clowes.  When  this  gentleman  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  works,  the  men  were  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquors.  The  prescribed  indulgence  was  at- 
tended there,  as  it  must  be  anywhere,  with  occasional 
excess.  This  excess  was  found  to  be  attended  with  its 
usual  accompaniments,  occasional  sickness,  quarrelsome 
dispositions,  domestic  cruelty,  want  of  foresight  and  fru- 
gality, and  the  numberless  ills  of  poverty.  Among  forty  or 
fifty  workmen,  not  less  than  four  or  five  were  generally  on 
the  sick-list,  and  incapacitated  from  labor.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  workmen  frequently  applied  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, to  protect  them  from  the  brutality  aad  vio. 
]ence  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

It  was  moreover  sufficiently  manifest  thi^t  the  stimulus 
which  produced  these,  effects  was  not  mori^  prejudicial 
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to  the  industry,  than  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
little  community.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr  Clowes 
determined  to  abolish  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  altogether, 
and  has  completely  succeeded.  The  remnant  of  the  spirit 
cask  which  survived  this  experiment,  was  actually  resold 
to  the  shopkeeper  from  whom  it  was  bought.  Since  this 
period  there  has  been  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  persons 
on  the  sick-list,  and  generally  none.  No  complaints  have 
been  made  of  the  disturbance  of  family  peace. 

The  children  who  were  before  covered  with  rags,  are 
now  decently  clad.  The  families  of  the  workmen  have 
many  of  them  provided  themselves  with  pigs,  /owls, 
d&c.  And  what  is  perhaps  a  more  striking  circunr- 
stance  than  any  of  these  mentioned,  is  this,  that  all  the 
workmen,  as  well  as  their  families,  have  manifested  the 
strongest  proofs  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. Many  of  them  have  frequently  declared  that  if 
he  should  leave  the  works,  go  where  he  might,  they  would 
go  with  him. 

fiut  how  has  this  reform  been  effected  ?  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  full  idea  of  this.  First  of  all  the  Su- 
perintendent began  by  setting  an  example  of  abstinence 
not  only  from  ardent  spirits  but  even  from  wine.  His 
reason  for  the  disuse  of  wine  was,  that  the  men  would  re- 
gard that  as  a  substitute  in  his  case,  while  they  had  none. 

In  the  next  place  one  or  two  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
respectable  of  the  men  were  persuaded  without  a  suspi- 
cion on  the  part  of  the  others,  of  the  moving  spring,  to  set 
them  an  example.  Favors  were  shown  to  those  who  deni- 
ed their  appetites — but  without  any  distinct  declaration 
that  they  were  intended^  as  a  reward  for  such  denial. 
Care  was  taken  to  set  forth  the  evils  of  intemperance  by 
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ciroolating  occasional  accounts  from  newspapers,  &c.  of 
remarkable  instances  of  crime  or  suffering  produced  by 
that  cause.  Various  other  modes  of  appeal  to  the  under- 
standing of  these  men  were  employed.  The  general  idea 
which  pervaded  the  whole  plan  of  reform  was,  that  the 
men  should  be  induced  to  adopt  it  not  as  a  matter  imposed 
upon  them,  but  of  their  own  free  choice  operating  through 
the  example  of  their  Superintendent,  and  of  one  or  two 
others  under  his  immediate  influence. 

Thus  every  step  in  the  progress  of  reformation  reward- 
ed the  labor  with  which  it  was  made,  and  increased  the 
willingness  to  go  forward. 

«  A  reform  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  attempted  under 
more  discouraging  circumstances.  The  irregularities  of 
labor  to  which  men  employed  in  mining  are  exposed — 
their  unseasonable  hours — and  their  exposure  to  changes 
from  warm  to  cokt,  and  from  wet  to  dry — furnish  an 
apology  for  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  which  few  laborers 
have. 

It  would  be  needless  to  state  a  stronger  case  than  this 
to  show  that  fatigue^,  hardship,  and  exposure  of  various 
kinds,  do  not  require  the  aid  of  ardent  spirits. 

Let  the  same  good  sense,  and  energy  be  employed  by 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  our  manufactories  and  work- 
shopsy  and  the  same  beneficent  results  will  follow.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  who  lead  in  the  way  of 
reform,  must  manifest  their  sense  of  its'  importance  by 
their  own  exam{^e. 
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SPIRITUAL   INFLUENCE. 
[From  Jay's  Laetnrw.] 

"  Whatever  the  people  of  the  world  may  think,  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  reasonable  service  !  Nothing  can  be 
more  distinguishable  irom  groundless  belief,  from  the  en- 
thusiasm of  ignorant  impulses,  from  a  mere  mass  of 
anintdligible  feeling.  It  commences  in  the  renewing  of 
the  mind.  It  is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  thought 
Nothing  can  be  moral  that  does  not  arise  from  design, 
and  is  not  influenced  by  motive.  Spiritual  agencies  are 
fwt  like  the  cures  of  a  charm,  of  whose  efficiency  no 
account  can  be  given.  They  are  not  like  the  forced  mo- 
tions of  a  machine  insensible  of  its  workings  and  results. 
Neither  are  they  like  the  operations  of  the  physical 
powers  in  the  human  body ;  these  are  carried  on  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind  and  will.  The  digestive  action, 
the  secretion  of  the  fluids,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
go  on  as  well,  if  not  better,  when  we  are  asleep,  as  when 
we  are  awake.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  too  much  the 
notion  some  entertain  of  the  work  of  the  spirit.  But 
this  is  the  perversion  of  the  language  of  Scripture.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  sacred  writers,  as  to  religious  influences, 
we  are  not  only  the  subjects,  but  the  instruments.  What 
is  done  in  us,  is  done  by  us.  God  is  the  author  of  every 
thing  good  ;  our  progress  is  from  him ;  but  he  does  not 
carry  us  along  in  the  way  everlasting,  but  enables  us  to 
wedk.  He  works  in  us,  but  it  is  to  will  and  to  do.  We 
are  not  only  impressed,  but  employed.  Faith  and  repent- 
ance are  the  gifts  of  God,  yet  we  believe  and  repent,  not 
God." 
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[Remarks^] 


What  Unitarian  does  not  recognise  in  this  extract  the 
very  language  of  his  own  iaith.  Yet  this  is  the  represen- 
tation of  a  man  whose  life,  now  far  spent,  has  been  de- 
?oted  to  an  orthodox  ministry.  So  true  is  it  that  our  diC 
ferences  are  often,  more  in  word  than  in  truth,  and 
wliere  nothing  but  reason  and  scripture  are  consulted, 
that  they  who  walk  apart,  do  yet  mind  the  same  thing. 
.Why  is  it  that-a  Unitarian  is  sometimes  supposed  to  mag- 
nify human  power,  and  set  aside  just  sentimentfl  of  man's 
dependence  on  divine  aid,  while  he  only  speaks  of  both 
in  a  manner  which  is  common  to  him  and  his  orthodo3& 
brethren  ?  Dr  Jay  is  no  heietic,  but  beloved  and  revered 
by  all  evangelical  people.  And  are  we  heretics  then, 
because  we  say  as  he  does,  that  Qod's  influence  on  moral 
agents,  is  by  motive  and  not  by  charm^  nor  by  physical 
force,  nor  by  force  of  any  kind  ?  - 

Whatever  power  man  has,  it  was  g\ven  by  God. 
Now  it  would  seem  as  if  they  who  most  insist  upon  this  . 
power,  made  mdst  of  the  divine  gift.  They  do  not 
slight  it  as  worthless,  too  little  for  the  purpose  it  is  de- 
signed for,  or  not  capable  of  being  used,  till  it  is  impell- 
ed into  action  by  a  miracle.  The.  powers  we  possess 
must  be  good  for  something,  or  God .  would  never  have 
bestowed  them.  Good  for  what  ?  *  To  what  end  has  God 
given  us  a  moral  nature  ?  That  we  may  use,  and  en- 
large, and  improve  it,  to  his  glory,  and  our  own  happi- 
ness. While  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  this,  heavenly 
influence  is  within  us  and  upon  us.  We  are  coopera- 
ting with  God.  He  helps  our  infirmities,  though  not  our 
slothfulness.     And  our  success  through  all  our  intellec* 
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tual  progress  is  from .  Him  who  first  imparted  the  spirit 
that  is  in  us,  gave  the  understanding  its  susceptibility  of 
improvement,  and  adapted  th^  powers  in  us  to  the  scene 
in  which  they  are  developed  and  employed.  Nay,  we 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  light  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  is  poured  in  upon  the  soul,  in  direct  rays ;  that 
there  is  a  communion  with  God,  which  implies  actual 
contact,  nearnei^  without  an  intervening  medium,  influ- 
ence of  spirit  upon  spirit.  But  who  may  aspire  to  this  ? 
On  whom  does  God  confer  this  happiness  ?  Not,  we  may  • 
dare  to  suppose,  upon  such  as  desire  it  not,  as  do  not 
seek  it,  as  are  in  no  degree  prepared  to  receive  it. 
Or  if  the  love  of  the  Creator  prompt  to.  the  rescue  of 
a  creature  whose  alienation  is  voluntary,  stubborn,  and 
reckless,  the  secret  is  withheld  from  us,  and  we  are 
presumptuous  to  count  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  the  method 
divine  wisdom  has  chosen  for  our  recovery  from  sin.  The 
scriptures  represent  God  as  drawing  nigb^to  such  only 
as  draw  nigh  to  him,  as  having  respect  only  tcTthose  who 
turn  unto  him.  **  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  ooe^who 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  fioly  *  I  dwell  in  the 
high  and  holy  place,  with  him  alio  that  is  of  a  cofltrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  hearts  of  the  contrite  ones.  They  that  wait 
on  the  Lord  shall  renew  theirstrength  ;  they  shall  mount 
up  as  eagles;  thei/  shair  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
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MIDNIGHT   HTMN. 
[B7  Hannah  Mom.J 

Whsre'br  I  am,  whate*er  I  see, 
Eternal  Lord,  is  full  of  Thee ; 
I  feel  Thee  in  the  gloom  of  night, 
I  view  Thee  in  the  morning  light. 

When  care  distracts  my  anxious  soul. 
Thy  grace  can  every  thought  control; 
Thy  word  can  still  the  troubled  heart, 
And  peace  and  confidence  impart. 

If  pain  corrode  my  broken  rest. 

Or  if  corroding  griefs  molest. 

Soon  as  the  Comforter  appears 

My  sighs  are  hush'd  and  dried  my  tears. 

Thy  wisdom  guides,  Thy  will  directs. 
Thy  arm  upholds,  Thy  power  protects  ; 
With  Thee  when  I  at  dawn  converse. 
The  shadows  sink,  the  clouds  disperse ; 

Then}^  the  sun  illumes  the  skies, 
Oh  sua  of  righteeusness,  arise ! 
Dispel  the  fogs  of  mental  night. 
Being  of  beings,  Light  of  light ! 


SUNDAY  SCHOOIiS. 


MATERNAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Of  all  the  relations,  issuing  from  the  benevolence 
of  God  in  the  structure  of  the  moral  world,  perhaps 
there  is  none,  in  which  his  goodness  may  be  so  dis- 
tinctly  traced,  and  in  the  performance  of  whose  duties, 
so  pure  and  delicate  a  perception  of  happiness  is  connect- 
ed, as  in  the  maternal.    The  benignant  design  of  this 
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connexion  blending. together  our  sympathies,  our  happi- 
ness, and  our  duty,  is  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.  It 
suggests  to  every  mother  her  obvious  duty — the  moral 
education  of  her  child — and  on  that  mother,  who  feels 
deeply  anxious  to  cooperate  with  God  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  divine  purpose,  that  of  preparing  herself  and 
her  offspring  for  a  higher  and  happier  state  of  existence,  by 
the  Taithful,  and  intelligent,  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  endearing  relation — du- 
ties which  she  only  can  fully  discharge- — the  necessity  of 
beginning  her  labors  of  discipline  in  due  season — even 
with  the  dawn  of  infant  existence — need  not  be  urged — 
for  well  she  knows  that  her  infant's  safety  consists  in  the 
success  of  her  efforts  *'  to  sow  the  good  seed," — and  to 
prevent  the  eiiemy,  ever  watchful,  fiom  *' sowing  tares.'* 
At  this  early  period,  her  care  will  be  chiefly  interested 
in  securing  the  physical  comfort  and  happiness  of  her 
sweet  charge  by  the  invariable  exercise  qf  the  kindest 
and  tenderest  offices  of  affection  and  love.  The  very 
helplessness  and  innocence  of  infancy  appeal  in  the 
strongest  and  most  persuasive  language  for  safety  and 
protection  to  the  mother's  heart.  Her  feelings  will  prompt 
her  to  regard  her  infant's  numerous  wants  and  necessi- 
ties, and  by  the  exercise  of  those  charities,  which  the 
Author  of  all  good  has  wisely  fitted  her,  as  if  by  intuition, 
to  confer,  to  anticipate,  supply  and  relieve  them.  By 
these  repeated  acts  of  kindness,  in  due  time,  the  infant 
becomes  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  benevolent 
being  from  whom  its  happiness  is  derived.  The  sweet 
fountain  from  which  it  receives  nutrition,  the  soft  bosom 
on  which  it  reposes,  from  whose  embrace  it  awakes  to 
meet  the  eye  of  maternal  fondness,  and  the  caresses  of 
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maternal  love,  de?elope  in  its  breast  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, affection,  and  love — and  denote  the  commence- 
ment of  its  moral  life — the  time  for  moral  discipline  to 
begin.  With  all  the  fondness  which  a  mother  alone  can 
feel,  and  all  the  tenderness  which  she  alone  can  exercise, 
in  giving  the  incipient  springs  of  feeling  their  proper 
direction,  she  will  enter  upon  her  delightful,  though  ar- 
duous task,  assured  of  direction  from  on  high.  As  an 
agent  of  the  Supreme  Power,  she  will  feel  herself  entrust* 
ed  with  a  spirit  destined  for  immortality  <  on  which  she  is 
urged,  by  every  consideration,  to  shed  that  redeeming 
influence,  which  shall  preserve  it  from  earthly  pollution 
and  conduct  it  to  the  skies. 

Her  infant,  now  in  paradise,  she  will  endeavor  to  sus- 
tain there,  by  removing  forbidden  fruit  from  its  view. 
By  methods  suited  to  its  nature,  she  will  develope  the 
faculties  of  its  mind,  and  the  affections  of  its  heart,  di- 
recting them  to  the  attainment  of  good.  Herself  she 
will  regard,  as  the  object  on  which  its  young  affections 
-should  first  place  themselves,  and  to  which  they  were  de- 
signed by  the  Supreme  Parent,  most  fondly  to  cling — 
attending  to  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Instructer,  whose 
friendly  monitions  address  her  through  her  infant,  she 
proceeds,  with  confidence,  in  her  good  work. 

Having  obtained,  by  kind  and  affectionate  treatment^ 
the  whole  love  and  confidence  of  her  infant,  she  feels 
herself  in  the  sure  possession  of  a  power  over  its  volitions, 
by  which  she  ensures  its  ready  and  willing  obedience. 
Her  laws  are  few  and  simple;  they  are  but  modifications 
of  nature's.  She  wins  to  duty  by  the  influence  of  love  ; 
to  fear  and  coercion  she  seldom  appeals.  In  cases  of 
transgression,  she  points   to  the  resulting  unhappiaess, 
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and  teaches,  by  experience,  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  disobedience  and  misery,  between  obedience 
and  happiness.  By  favorable  influences  she  forms  the 
habits  and  associations  of  her  infant — herself  its  exam- 
ple. By  her  constant  kindness  and  cheerfulness,  she 
will  induce  a  happy  sweetness  of  temper ;  and  by  the 
constant  presence  of  her  example,  upon  the  heart  of  her 
infant,  she  will  form  its  character  to  that  good,  and  amia- 
ble, and  lovely  image,  which  she  has  assumed  for  her 
standard.  She  makes  her  infant  happy,  because  it  is  good 
— because  it  is  sure  of  its  mother's  love. 

Obedient  to  the  laws  of  its  juvenile  code,  the  infant 
will  become  assimilated  to  hers.  Making  reason  and 
conscience  the  only  tests  of  truth  and  obedience,  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  her  child  are  early  applied  to  their 
legitimate  purpose.  By  the  pleasing  hope  of  preserving 
its  mother's  affection,  and  by  an  intelligent  consciousness 
of  duty  performed,  the  infant's  heart  becomes  opened  to 
every  kind,  and  benevolent,  and  complacent  affection. 
The  mother  will  fix  the  great  rule  of  action  in  its  mind. 
She  will  make  it  conscious,  from  experience,  that  the 
only  way  to  ensure  its  own  happiness,  is  by  endeavours  to 
promote  that  of  all  around  it,  that  lives,  and  moves,  and 
breathes.  She  thus  prepares  it  to  engage  with  ardor  in 
every  benevolent  design — to  taste  the  sweet  luxury  of 
doing  good.  Her  young  philanthropist  lives  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  being. 

Alive  to  every  surrounding  object;  conscious  of  its 
innocence ;  enjoying  and  returning  the  affections  of  all 
with  whom  it  dwells  ;  the  infant  heart,  in  due  time,  re- 
cognises a  higher  power,  which  it  feels  is  good.  To  this 
power  it  extends  its  affections,  and  rejoices  in  being  the 
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recipient  of  his  love.  Trained  from  infancy  in  the 
school  of  Jesus,  it  owns  him  as  Saviour  and  Guide. 
Religious  feeling  rises  in  its  breast  and  sheds  a  kindly 
influence  on  all  its  pursuits.  Assured  that  God  is  every- 
where present,  *'  that  in  him  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its 
beiugf^*  and  that,  when  this  period  of  existence  closes, 
he  designs  to  raise  it,  through  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
traths  of  his  Son,  and  a  life  of  obedience,  to  a  higher 
and  happier  state — the  feelings  of  reverence,  and  grati-* 
tude,  and  love,  spontaneously  rise  in  its  breast,  accompa* 
nied  by  a  sense  of  the  Divine  approbation,  which  lead 
it  to  the  intelligent,  and  cheerful,  and  happy  performance 
of  every  duty,  and  induce  it  to  make  nearer  and  nearer 
approaches  toward  the  '*  Father  of  Light  and  life." 


OBJECTIONS    TO    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS    CONSIDERED. 

The  first  objection  made  to  Sunday  schools  is,  that  they 
take  from  parents  a  most  important  ofBce,  that  of  giving 
their  children  religious  instruction.  If,  say  some,  the  cha* 
racter  should  be  well  known  in  order  to  be  improved,  who 
can  know  it  so  well  as  the  parent  ?  This  is  true,  and 
deserves  consideration. 

It  is  well  understood  that  a  large  majwity  of  the  chil<^ 
dren  who  attend  Sunday  schools,  consist  of  a  class  whose 
parents  are  destitute,  and  whose  domestic  duties  are  such 
as  preclude  their  giving  attention  to  anything  but  common, 
every-day  duties ;  if  these  are  well  performed,  ihej  expect 
no  more  of  their  children,  as  they  have  neither  time  nor 
knowledge  to  give  them  religious  instruction.  Are  tlier^ 
not  many  families  thus  situated  ?     If  we  look  ground  us 
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with  a  design  to  ascertain  this  fact,  we  shall  find  that 
this  class  of  persons  compose  a  large  portion  of  society  ; 
and  if  the  question  was  asked,  why  do  these  children  at- 
tend the  Sunday  school  ?  why  do  not  their  parents  instruct 
them  ?  we  should  without  hesitation  reply,  that  it  was  the 
only  place  where  they  could  receive  religious  instruction, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  their  parents  to  give  it  to  them. 
And  the  number  of  children  thus  situated  is  very  nume- 
rous ;  they  compose  the  largest  part  of  the  poorer  classes. 
To  such  children  this  instruction  is  invaluable. 

But  are  these  the  only  class  of  children  that  attend  these 
schools?  No.  There  are  others,  who  are  induced,  from 
various  causes  to  attend  them,  and  whose  parents  are 
able  to  impart  instruction.  I  am  far  from  defending  this 
course.  Still  I  think  a  parent  may  send  a  child  to  these 
schools  without  relinquishing  the  pleasing  part  of  instruct- 
ing himself,  and  find  it  of  great  use;  and  it  is  an  important 
recommendation  of  these  schools,  that  they  are  happily 
calculated  to  aid  parents  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  children.  But  allowing  that  the  parent  gives  suita- 
ble instruction  at  home,  without  such  aid,  has  he  not  to 
encounter  many  difHculties  ?  Does  he  not  find  it  hard  to 
fix  the  attention  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  to  produce 
that  excitement  in  the  youthful  mind,  which  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  any  considerable  progress  ?  Would  he 
not  find  many  times  study  and  investigation  necessary  in 
order  faithfully  to  perform  this  duty ;  and  when  all  is  done, 
a  want  of  interest  manifested  by  those  for  whose  good  it 
is  designed  ?  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  children  be  sent 
to  the  Sunday  school — let  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued by  the  teacher  there  be  understood  by  the  parent, 
and  when  the  time  for  instructing  his  children  arrives, 
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let  the  exercise  be  a  review  of  the  lesaops  taught  at  the 
school ;  let  him  require  an  .acoounl  of  them,  and  give 
them,  if  necessary,  some  additional  lessons,  more  partioa- 
Jarly  adapted  to  their  character  and  wants,  and  the  effects 
of  such  combined  instructions  will  be  greater  than  could 
be  expected  from  either  alone.  The  preparation  for  pri- 
vate instruction  is  thus  made  at  the  school,  where  the 
disposition  to  learn  is  cherished  bj  many  influences  to 
be  met  nowhere  else  in  so  great  a  degree.  Association 
with  their  youthful  acquaintance,  in  their  tasks,  will  itself 
be  a  means  of  exciting  the  liveliest  interest,  and  securing 
a  more  willing  and  patient  attention.  Many  obstacles  to 
tl^  sjuccess  of  domestic  tuition,  are  almost  wholly  done 
away  at  the  school ;  and  the  lessons  at  home  give  new 
efficacy  to  those  which  are  learned  abroad. 

Another  objection  is  nearly  as  important.     It  is  said. 
Do  not  these  schools  give  parents  the  idea  that  if  their 
children  attend  the  Sunday  school,  their  religious  instruc- 
tion is  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  with  this  impression 
cause  them  to  relax  in  their  own  exertions  ?     Every  one 
is  sensible  of  the  readiness  with  which  we  seek  excuses 
for  the  non-performance  of  our  duties ;   but  the  children 
of  parents,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  this,  must  indeed 
require  a  better  teacher.     And  no  better  means  could  be 
adopted  to  arouse  the  parents  to  reflection,  and  satisfy 
them  of  their  error,  than  to  send  their  children  to  a  well- 
conducted  Sunday  school.     The  many  questions  which 
wou|d  be  asked  them  by  their  children,  respecting  their 
lessons  at  the  school — and  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
till  they  had  related  all  that  was  done  there,  and  how 
much  they  learned,  how  highly  they  enjoyed  themselves, 
and  how  happy  they  were  while  with  their  teachers — 
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Would  compel  the  parent's  attention.  The  interest  of  the 
children  would  call  forth  a  corresponding  interest  in  the 
parents,  and  they  would  be  led  to  see  their  own  duty  in 
a  proper  light 

And  shall  we  make  no  account  of  the  effect  of  witness- 
ing the  interest  of  others  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  1 
Can  it  be,  that  they  who  hear  so  much  concerning  reli* 
gious  instruction  should  see  no  occasion,  embrace  no 
opportunity  to  impart  it  ?  Will  those  little  faults,  vi  hich 
are  the  beginning  of  evil,  and  which  can  be  known 
only  to  a  parent,  receive  no  correction  ?  The  parent^ 
when  he  rebukes  his  child,  will  perceive  with  gratitude, 
that  the  lesson  makes  a  deeper  impression,  from  the  pre- 
vious influence  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher ;  and  this 
willy  while  it  produces  the  desired  amendment,  be  no 
small  testimony  of  the  assistance  of  these  schools  to  the 
parent. 

The  imperfect  manner  of  iustructing  in  these  schools 
is  an  objection  which  is  sometimes  advanced.  But  with 
all  the  defects  to  which  these  infant  institutions  are  liable, 
they  have  been  eminently  useful.  It  is  true  that  in  times 
past  the  instruction  has  consisted  too  much  in  storing  the 
memory  with  verses  of  scripture  and  hymns,  without 
a  very  careful  inquiry  to  see  if  they  were  understood ; 
but  this  is  fast  passing  away,  and  great  as  the  objection 
may  be,  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  overcome  by  the  rapid 
improvements  which  are  now  in  progress.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  confound  what  these  schools  have  been 
with  what  they  now  are.  If  in  so  short  a  period,  so 
much  has  already  been  attained,  we  cannot  justly  com- 
plain of  the  defects  which  are  yet  to  be  removed,  as  if 
these   were  reasons   sufficient  for  the  abandonment  of 
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the  iostitations  tfaemselves.  Let  the  modes  of  instruc- 
tion be  criticised  with  a  view  to  an  amended  system. 
But  let  not  the  instruction  itself  be  relinquished  as 
useless,  merely  because  not  yet  quite  as  perfect  as  it 
might  be,  and  probably  will  be.  The  unquestionable 
testimony  of  experience  has  been,  that  so  far  from  being 
unnecessary,  injurious,  burdensome,  Sunday  schoolB 
have  been  the  instrument  of  most  important  and  perma- 
nent benefits,  even  to  such  as  couid  have  done  well 
without  them;  while  to  a  far  larger  class,  they  •have 
been  the  only  and  the  successful  means  of  the  best 
knowledge,  the  purest  virtue,  and  the  most  elevated 
enjoyments.  R> 
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Since  religious  tuition  began  to  form  so  prominent  a 
branch  in  education,  and  to  command  a  notice  and  care 
somewhat  proportioned  to  its  importance,  the  want  of 
suitable  guides  in  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  has 
been  felt.  We  think  one  reason  why  there  are  no  more 
Sunday  Schools,  for  example,  is  that  very  many  do  not 
feel  competent  to  say  how  such  institutions  ought  to  be 
conducted.  Religious  teaching  is  a  new  business  to 
most,  except  to  the  clergy,  and  those  conscientious  pa- 
rents, who  have  all  the  model  they  need,  and  all  the  mo- 
tive, in  their  own  heart.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
all  the  light  which  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
can  throw  upon  it,  should  be  afibrded  for  the  aid  of  such 
as  are  just  beginning  to  give  their  attention  to  this 
part  of  education.     We  are  sure  that  the  publication  oi 
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a  work  exclusively  devoted  to  Christian  teaching,  will 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  community,  and  serve  in  many 
ways,  to  promote  improvements  in  the  common  modes  of 
impai;ting  religious  knowledge. 

Having  read  the  first  number  of  the  Christian  Teach- 
er's Manual  with  very  great  satisfaction,  we  are  prepared 
to  wish  it  the  happiest  success.  The  views  which  are 
expressed,  relative  to  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
teacher,  are  alone  sufficient  to  create  a  strong  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  the  motives  with  which  this  work  will 
be  conducted.  We  may  be  permitted  to  extract  the  fol- 
lowing, as  an  instance  which  warrants  this  remark.  "  It 
is  often  said  by  those  who  have  become  interested  in 
Sunday  schools,  *  I  should  like  to  be  a  teacher  if  I 
thought  myself  capable  of  it ;  I  would  gladly  teach  if  I 
knew  how.'  Now  what  are  the  requisites  for  a  good 
teacher  in  a  Sunday  school  ?  We  do  not  think  them 
few  or  small,  but  we  do  think  them  attainable  by  the 
humblest  Christians,  provided  they  set  out  with  the  most 
important  of  all  qualifications,  and  without  which  none 
other  can  be  effectual — and  that  is,  interest,  deep,  sin- 
cere,  heartfelt  interest:  interest  in  the  cause  of  our 
most  holy  religion  ;  interest  in  the  human  mind  for  which 
this  religion  is  focmed,  and  to  which  it  is  adapted ; 
living,  intimate,  affectionate  interest  in  the  characters, 
and  for  the  everlasting  happiness  of  the  children  they  un- 
dertake to  teach.  No  one  should  take  a  class  in  a  Sun- 
day school  merely  because  this  or  that  friend  wishes  they 
should,  or  because  the  clergyman  has  requested  it^-or 
because  they  think  it  is  proper  to  be  engaged  in  some 
good  work.  If  their  hearts  do  not  warm  to  the  labor, 
they  will  do  little  or  no  good — they  may  do  harm — no 
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matter  how  much  knowledge  they  may  have,  or  how 
scrupulously  they  may  fulfil  their  routine  of  duties ;  if 
the  spirit  is  not  there,  children  will  perceive  it, — ^they 
have  an  unerring  instinct  on  this  point.  It  is  through 
their  affections,  by  sympathy,  that  they  acquire  their  first 
ideas  of  anything ;  a  child  watches  the  looks  of  its  pa- 
rents, it  catches  their  feelings  even  when  their  words 
speak  another  language  ;  a  child's  heart  is  a  sure  touch- 
stone to  ascertain  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  those 
who  address  it." 


AN   ABSTRACT    OF   THE    BIBLE    HISTORY. 

Tflis  little'  work  was  composed  for  the  use  of  a  Sunday 
school,  and,  four  years  ago,  passed  to  the  seventh  edition 
in  England.  It  is  now  presented  to  the  American  public, 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions.  The  editor,  Mr  Jenks,  deserves  the  thanks  of 
the  community  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  He 
has  greatly  simplified  its  phraseology.  He  has  given,  in 
several  instances,  an  improved  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  has  corrected  many  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  for- 
mer editions.  He  has  very  much  increased  the  number 
of  questions  for  examination,  so  that  they  now  amount  to 
more  than  six  hundred.  He  has  divided  the  work  through- 
out into  sections,  and  marked  the  questions  accordingly. 
And,  in  general,  he  seems  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  ren- 
der the  edition  accurate,  and  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the 
author.  We  do  not  believe  his  labor  will  go  unrequited. 
It  is  an  excellent  work,  both  as  to  its  design  and  execu- 
tion, deserving^a  place,  we  think,  among  the  most  valua- 
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ble  of  our  juvenile  books.  Tt  was  originally  intended  to 
provide  for  children  too  young  to  peruse  with  advantage 
our  common  Scriptures  in  course,  a  brief,  simple,  and 
connected  account  of  the  principal  events,  and  characters 
described  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  should  be  at  once  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  them.  But  it  is  not  only  adapted 
to  the  juvenile  mind.  It  will  be  found  to  be  useful  to  per- 
sons already  considerably  conversant  with  the  Scriptures, 
as  it  is  fitted  to  refresh  their  memories  in  respect  to  im- 
portant facts,  to  enrich  their  minds  with  the  fine  moral 
reflections  which  it  uniformly  connects  with  the  historical 
incidents  it  relates,  and,  by  presenting  the  sentiments  of 
Scripture  i§  a  new  dress,  to  destroy  that  insensibility  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers,  which  a  frequent 
reading  of  them,  and  a  long  familiarity  with  their  lan- 
guage are  so  apt  to  produce.  To  the  parent,  and  the 
Sunday  school  teacher,  especially,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  as  it  is  excellently  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
text-book,  which  they  can  expound  and  amplify,  and  from 
which  they  can  gain  those  thoughts,  images,  and  feel- 
ings, which  catch  the  attention  and  captivate  the  mind  of 
youth.  B. 
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J^ew  Publications, — A  reprint  of  the  Sermons  of  the  protestant 
preachers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  is  in  progress  in  Paris.  The 
whole  of  the  works  of  the  Continental  Reformers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, including  some  unpublished  treatises,  are  collecting  and  re- 
printing in  a  cheap  form  in  Germany. 

Bishop  of  Basie^a  Charge, — The  Bishop  of  Basle,  in  an  episco- 
pal letter  addressed  to  his  clergy,  expresses  "  his  profound  grief 
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that  veraioiifl  of  the  New  Testament  are  difitributed  amotig  the 
faithful.'* 

Saxon  Ordinance. — The  King  of  Saxony  has  recently  issued  an 
ordinance,  forbidding,  under  heavy  penalties,  any  Saxon,  under  the 
age  of  twentyone,  or  of  weak  intellect,  changing  his  religion,  ex-' 
eept  in  the  article  of  death.  A  Saxon,  secretly  professing  a  new 
fiuth,  is  condemned  to  pay  a  large  fine,  and  loses  his  civil  rights 
for  ever,  on  discovery. 

Substitute  for  the  Sacramental  Tes*.— The  following  declara- 
tion is  inserted  in  the  Bill  recently  brought  up  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, by  which  the  Test  Act  is  formally  repealed.  "  I  do  solemnly 
declare  that  I  will  never  exercise  any  power,  authority,  or  influence, 
which  1  may  possess  by  virtue  of  the  office  of' — - — —  to  injure 
or  weaken  the  protestant  church  as  it  is  by  law  established  within 
this  realm,  or  to  disturb  it  in  the  possession  of  any  rights  or  privi- 
leges to  which  it  is  by  law  entitled."  This  is  a  dlParation,  not 
merely  for  Dissenters,  but  all  others.  It  is  to  be  made  by  ail  on 
taking  office  in  corporations,  and  by  all  who  receive  office,  emolu- 
ment, or  trust  under  the  Crown,  on  its  being  required  of  them  by 
the  competent  lawful  authorities.  It  is  explained  ap  not  designed  to 
hinder  Dissenters  from  doing  whatever  they  were  before  protected 
by  the  law  iii  doing,  for  their  faith  and  worship.  But  will  this  ex- 
planation, or  any  other,  save  the  conscience  of  him  who  thus  de- 
clares, and  then  by  example,  instruction  at  home,  conversation 
abroad,  and  the  whole  weight  of  his  opinion  and  authority,  strives 
to  give  all  possible  effect  to  a  system,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
State  Religion  ? 

The  British  Reformation  Society. — An  association  with  this  title 
was  instituted  a  year  ago,  having  for  its  object  the  spread  of  protest- 
antism in  Ireland. 


The  Editor  would  express  his  gratitude  very  earnestly  to  the 
few  who  have  kindly  contributed  to  this  work  hitherto.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  renew  his  solicitations  to  those  who  have  the  same  cause 
at  heart,  for  that  aid  without  which  his  labors  must  prove  unavailing* 
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SOME   ERRORS   RESPECTING  THE   METHOD   OF   PARDON. 

(ContinttetL) 

The  foundation  of  all  the  errors  on  this  subject,  which 
are  most  seriods,  lies  in  the  neglect  of  a  proper  distinc- 
tion between  sinners ,  as  sue^,  and  penitent,  reformed 
sinners.  The  case  to  be  provided  for  was  not  the  rescue 
of  guilty  beings,  remaining  in  their  sins,  from  punishment. 
For  God  will  not  and  cannot  clear  the  gailty.  But  it 
was  the  restoration  of  those  who  having  offended,,  had 
yet  returned  to  their  duty,  with  sincere  and  efficient  re; 
pentance.  No  doubt,  our  holy  Creator  must,  from  his 
very  nature,  regard  sin  with  abhorrence,  and  punish  it 
accordingly.  He  has  so  assured  us.  But  shall  we  say 
that  he  regards  in  the  same  way  a  penitent  offender,  re- 
claimed from  his  sins  with  full  purpose  to  do  so  no  more, 
and  one  incorrigible,  hardened  in  guilt,  and  loving  his 
vices  with  all  his  heart  1  Would  it  be  right  to  treat 
these  two  characters  precisely  alike  ?  Is  it  consistent 
With  any  -proper  conceptions  of  the  divine  character,  to 
suppose  that  God  could  jiot,  or  would  not,  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  them  in  his  retributions  ?  We  are  led  to 
distinguish  them  by  our  own  treatment.     Our  nature 
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hinders  us  from  feeling  and  acting  toward  a  humble,  con- 
trite, reformed  offender,  just  as  we  feel  and  act  toward 
obstinate  and  abandoned  criminals.  We  could  not  per- 
suade ourselves  that  it  was  right  for  us,  to  show  no  differ- 
ence between  characters  so  unlike,  in  our  manner  of  con- 
ducting towards  them: 

We  learn  moreover  from  experience,  that  God  does  in 
fact  thus  distinguish  between  penitents  and  impenitents; 
so  that  it  is  ordered  by  our  very  constitution,  and  by  the 
divine  providence,  that  contrition  itself  should  become 
the  source  of  comfort ;  and  when  he  begins  to  reform,  the 
vicious  man  begins  to  be  happy.  There  is  a  species  of 
delight  mingled  with  remorseful  tears.  The  mind 
awakens  to  hope  in  resolving  to  be  vicious  no  more. 
Therefore  Jesus  has  pronounced,  ^'  happy  are  they  that 
mourn."  They  are  hi^py  even  while  they  mourn.  Pen- 
itence restores  to  peace.  And  is  this  not  a  favorable 
indication  of  divine  lenity  1  Does  not  this  fact  teach  us 
that  a  difference  is  made  in  the  government  of  Heaven, 
between  such  as  forsake  and  such  as  cleave  to  their  ini- 
quities 1  And  if  God  does  make  this  difference,  it  is  right 
and  just  that  he  should  make  it.  The  fact  that  repent- 
ance is  a  source  of  comfort  and  peace  itself,  and  apart 
from  all  its  effects  upon  the  outward  condition,  proves 
that  God  is  placable,  and  if  so,  that  he  can  justly  for- 
give. 

It  is  common  to  overlook  this  effect  of  repentance  on 
the  mind,  and  to  point  to  some  evidences  in  the  external 
condition,  to  prove  that  the  consequences  of  sin  are  not 
thereby  removed.  A  disease  incurred  by  vicious  indul- 
gence continues  to  afflict  long  after  those  indulgences  were ' 
renounced.     A  ruined  fortune  is  not  recovered  by  peni- 
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teace  for  the  sins  which  occasioned  its  loss.  The  facts  are 
granted.  But  the  inference  does  not  hold  good.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that  God  should  remove  all  the  con'* 
sequences  of  vice  at  the  moment  it  is  forsaken,  in  order 
to  prove  his  merciful  disposition  to  the  penitent.  Nay, 
his  mercy  may  induce  him  to  retain  the  discipline  of  suf- 
fering. It  is  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is  forgiven,  that 
God  does  not  remove  those  calamities  which  he  has 
brought  upon  himself.  They  are  nejcessary  means  of  his 
spiritual  recovery,  which  alone  is  the  great  concern  of 
the  penitent.  His  happiness  requires  that  these  should 
be  continued  till  his  soul  is  entirely  restored  to  health. 
And  God  is  the  best  judge  how  long  this  shall  be.  God 
only  can  say  when  it  is  better  that  the  penitent  should 
cease  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  sin  ;  better  for  his 
final  and  permanent  happiness ;  which  is  all  that  divine 
mercy  is  engaged  to  secure. 

But  the  evils  here  adverted  to,  are  not  confined  to  those 
who  have  been  vicious  and  have  reformed.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  common  lot,  and  happen  alike  to  good  and 
bad  men.  If  you  argue  from  them  that  God  does  not 
forgive  the  penitent  on  the  ground  of  their  repentance 
merely,  you  must  also  argue  that  he  does  not  forgive  the 
believing  Christian,  even  he  who  trusts  to  Christ's  blood 
alone  for  remission.  The  latter  has  not  his  health  and 
property  and  temporal  prosperity  restored  on  account  of 
faith,  any  more  than  the  former  on  account  of  his  peni- 
tence. If  God  may  regard  favorably  the  faith  of  the  one^ 
he  may  have  the  same  respect  to  the  repentance  of  the 
other. 

It  is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  agreed  in  terms,  that 
God  is  in  his  own  nature  placable,  disposed  to  forgive. 
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This  the  Bible  so  clearlj  teaches,  that  none  can  deny  it. 
If  such  a  quality  exists  at  all  in  the  divine  mind,  as  a 
disposition  to  forgive,  the  {Hroper  object  of  that  di8{>osition 
must  be  a  penitent  offender.  How  it  can  be  unjust  to 
e^cercise  that  disposition,  in  the  only  case  where  it  can  be 
called  for,  is  hard  to  say.  Unjust  how  ?  Does  God 
seem  wanting  in  equity  when  he  spares  those,  who  have 
no  desire  but  to  do  right  and  glorify  hira  1  What  harm 
is  imfrfied  in  such  clemency  1  The  divine  character  re- 
ceives  the  strongest  possible  tribute  of  respect,  in  that 
penitence  which  is  the  ground  of  pardon.  The  sinner 
confesses  his  own  unworthiness.  He  acknowledges  and 
is  made  to  feel  the  inflexible  righteousness  of  God,  inas- 
much as  he  is  compelled  by  his  experience  to  say,  that 
there  is  not  and  never  can  be  under  the  divine  provi- 
dence, any  peace  to  the  wicked.  He  has  returned  to  his 
Heavenly  Father,  because  he  has  ft>und  that  in  disobe- 
dience, misery  alone  was  his  recompense.  What  can- 
more  clearly  show  the  divine  rectitude  than  the  fact,  that 
misery  and  sin  are  as  inseparable  under  the  dispensation 
of  mercy,  as  they  would  be,  if  no  sin  were  pardoned  ? 
Surely  God  is  not  dishonored  by  this. 

The  doctrine  which  finds  an  obstacle  to  pardon  in 
the  divine  justice,  supposes  God  to  depart  somewhat 
from  his  determination  to  make  the  virtuous  only  happy* 
by  admitting  such  as  have  once  been  vicious  to  share 
their  happiness.  But  in  truth  God  does  no  such  thing. 
No  roan  is  happy  but ^ /bras  he  is  virtuous.  The  peni- 
tent is  no  further  a  sharer  in  the  retribution  of  the  good, 
than  he  has  become  good  himself.  God  is  merciful  in 
saving  him  from  perishing  after  his  character  has 
changed,   in  consequence  of  what  he  had  done  before 
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that  change.  He  is  too  just  to  cutolS'the  connexion  be- 
tween virtue  and  happiness  in  any  case.  That  connex- 
ion is  the  eternal  decree  from  which  there  is  no  depar- 
ture in  a  moral  government.  The  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice  is  not  at  all  destroyed  by  the  compassion 
manifested  towards  the  penitent.  For  that  compassion, 
in  its  fullest  exercise,  only  provides,  that  so  far  as  one 
who  was  vicious  becomes  again  virtuous,  he  shall  be  hap* 
py.  His  virtue  shall  have  its  reward.  Is  this  unjust  1 
Does  God  become  mutable,  unfaithful  to  himself,  or  to 
his  promise  to  mankind,  by  forgiveness  on  such  terms  ? 
Does  he  not  thereby  establish  his  word,  and  more  clearly 
manifest  his  holiness  ?  None  but  the  good  shall  be  happy. 
Thus  does  God  declare.  Thus  his  character  must  lead 
him  to  decreet  Nor  has  he  departed  from  that  declara- 
tion, or  broken  this  decree.  None  but  the  good  art 
ever  happy.  Permanent,  real  happiness,  is  now,  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  gift  of  God  to  good  men,  to 

them  alone. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  Regeneration,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  first  number,  occurs  the  following  state- 
ment :  '*  A  perplexing  inquiry  has  often  been  made  in 
relation  to  means ; — it  is  this  :  Whether  it  is  best  for 
unregenerated  men  to  use  the  mcfftis,  or  neglect  them  ? 
This  question  is  often  put  by  persons  in  a  serious  frame 
of  mind.'* 

Is  it  not  enough  to  startle  one  who  has  adhered  to  any 
creed  from  any  motive  that  is  good,  to  find  it  made  a 
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matter  of  doobt,  whether  a  bad  man  should  asethemeims 
which  will  make  him  better  1  And  yet,  this  is  precisely 
the  purport  of  the  question  just  cited.  An  unregenerate 
man  is  a  bad  man.  He  needs  to  be  made  better.  God 
has  provided  means  by  which  he  may  be  regenerated, — 
that  is — ^made  better.  And  now  shdl  we  ask,  if  these 
means  are  to  be  neglected  or  employed  ?  Is  it  not  dis- 
honoring our  gracious  Creator,  to  doubt  whether  he  will 
approve  the  use  of  means  by  himself  appointed  ? 

Dr  Spring  proceeds  to  answer  the  inquiry.  And  the 
sum  of  what  he  says  is  this  :  '^  That  is  a  most  erroneous 
view,  which  affirms  there  is  sin  in  using  them,  and  none 
in  neglecting  them.  And  that  is  a  most  unwarrantable 
view,  which  decides^  that  there  is  less  sin  in  neglecting 
than  in  using  them.  And  that,  also>  is  an  unwarranted 
view,  which  decides,  there  is  less  sin  in  using,  than  in 
neglecting  them.''  It  seems  then,  that  the  unregenerale 
are  laid  under  a  necessity  of  sinning.  They  sin,  if  they 
pray  :  they  sin^  if  they  do  not  pray.  If  they  tremble  arid 
mourn  over  their  past  guilt,  they  are  committing  sin :  and 
if  they  do  not  tremble  and  mourn,  they  are  sinning  still. 
If  they  read  the  Bible,  they  sin :  and  if  they  do  not  read^ 
they  sin.  In  a  word,  not  a  single  effort  can  they  make 
towards  reformation,  in  the  use  of  any  moral  means  what- 
ever, but  is  itself  a  distinct  crime.  They  mast  sin  on,, 
till  God  has  by  an  act  of  his  power,  turned  the  soul  to  the 
state  in  which  the  means  of  grace,  if  successful,  would 
have  placed  it. 

Now  on  what  ground  rests  this  doctrine  1  Upon  the 
assumption,  thaf  a  person  not  yet  entirely  converted,  can* 
not  use  the  means  of  religion  with  a  good  motive.  Thus 
the  Confession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  says,  "  Works 
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done  by  the  unregen&nte,  although  for  the  matter  of  them, 
they  may  be  things  which  God  commands,  and  of  good 
nae  both  to  themselyes  and  others,  yet  because  they  pro* 
ceed  not  from  a  heart  purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  in 
a  right  manner,  according  to  the  word,  nor  to  a  right  end, 
the  glory  of  God,  they  are  therefore  sinful."  And  our 
author  thus  coldly  remarks  :  "  Do  you  say,  is  it  so  that 
there  is  no  sincerity  in  anxious,  seeking  sinners  ?  Are 
all  their  tears  and  anxiety,  dissembled  tears  and  anxiety  ? 
Doubtless  they  art  sincerely  anxious.  But  what  does 
their  anxiety  and  sincerity  amount  to,  more  than  an  ear* 
nest  desire  to  be  delivered  from  hell,  and  to  maintain  their 
alienation  from  God  with  impunity.  And  in  this,  the 
devils  may  be  as  anxious  and  sincere  as  they."  And 
again, — "  The  hearts  of  the  unregenerate  may  be  awfully 
sinful,  while  they  stand  before  God,  supplicating  his 
mercy,  or  performing  any  other  external  act  of  devotion." 
That  a  man  can  be  sincerely  anxious  to  reform  his 
moral  character,  and  even  sincerely  contrite  in  view  of 
his  past  sins,  and  yet  this  very  anxiety  and  contrition  be 
accompanied  with  a  desire  to  sin  on,  if  possible,  with  im- 
punity, is  not  to  be  pretended.  It  is  this,  however,  which 
the  doctrine  just  produced,  plainly  implies.  For  if  it 
were  only  intended  to  affirm,  that  a  man  may  be  a  hypocrite, 
and  make  a  show  of  repentance,  we  suppose  none  will 
perceive  any  necessity  for  an  argument  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  hypocrisy,  but  sincerity,  in  the  use  of  religious 
means,  which  is  here  declared  to  be  sinful.  And  the 
doctrine  is  monstrous.  It  is  at  variance  with  all  which 
God  has  taught  us  of  himself.  It  contradicts  the  Bible 
in  its  clearest  precepts.  ''  Make  you  a  new  heart." 
"  Wash  you,  make  you  clean."   "  Cease  to  do  evil,  Uam 
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to  do  well."  ^'  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord, 
for  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon.'' 

The  perplexity  introduced  into  this  subject,  arises 
from  the  absurd  notion  that  in  order  to  use  the  means  of 
religion  aright,  for  the  sake  of  becoming  religious,  one 
must  be  already  what  the  means  are  designed  and  adapt- 
ed to  make  him  ;  must  be  a  properly  religious  person.  A 
poor  sinner,  just  awakened  from  the  sottish  dream  of 
vice,  thrilling  with  remorse,  stung  by  shame,  agonized 
with  grief,  flies  in  the  hope  of  relief  to  the  mercy  seat  of 
God.  He  knows  that  his  habits  are  yet  strong,  lus  pro- 
pensities to  vice  not  subdued,  his  character  not  wholly 
changed,  but  he  is  resolved  to  be  a  better  man,  and  this 
resolution  is  full  in  his  heart,  as  he  casts  himself  on  the 
divine  compassion.  He  prays  for  pardon,  and  he  prays 
too  for.  recovery  from  sin.  He  begs  for  strength  to  over- 
come the  evil  that  is  in  him.  He  pleads  to  be  restored 
to  purity  and  virtue.  And  is  it  with  a  frowu  that  such 
acts  are  beheld  from  Heaven  ?  Will  God  heap  on  this 
poor  wretch  a  heavier  weight  of  wo  as  a  punishment  for 
having  fled  to  him  in  a  moment  of  such  penitence? 
True,  if  this  sinner  stop  here,  he  is  worse  than  before. 
But  that  which  will  have  made  him  worse  is  not  these 
acts  of  religious  duty,  but  his  subsequent  neglect  to  follow 
them  out  into  a  complete  reformation.  His  coming  to 
God  was  not  a  sin,  but  his  forsaking  him  again  is  an*  ag- 
gravated one. 

Those  who  view  the  use  of  religious,  means  and  (he 
instruments  of  moral  improvement  as  sinful  in  all  but 
those  who  are  by  the  holy  spirit  established  in  goodness 
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already,  are  puzzled  to  know  what  the  design  of  these 
means  can  be.  They  are  many  and  various.  God  has 
appointed  them.  They  are  means  of  regeneration,  but, 
say  these  theologians,  "  the  means  of  regeneration,  as 
used  by  unregenerated  men,  do  not  regenerate.  They 
do  not  change  the  heart.^'  What  then  is  their  use  ?  Why 
does  not  God  change  the  heart  without  them  7  Especial- 
ly since  using  them  is  always  a  fresh  sin,  in  those  who 
most  need  them.  The  answer  is  given  by  our  author  in 
these  words.  "  They  enlighten  the  understanding.  They 
impress  the  conscience.  They  illustrate  the  obduracy 
of  the  human  heart.  They  evince  their  oton  powerless^ 
ness,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Their  own  powerlessness !  means  provided  by  God,  and 
by  him  urged  upon  us  by  every  possible  motive,  and  with 
the  assurance  that  they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  yet  powerless — incapable  of  doing  that  for 
which  they  were  devised,  and  enjoined  on  our  obser- 
vance 1  Is  this  the  homage  men  pay  to  divine  wisdom  ? 
Is  this  the  method  we  take  to  show  that  God  desireth 
not  the  death  of  the  wicked  ?  By  putting  into  our  hands 
9^  powerless  instrument  to  work  with,  and  then  punishing 
our  ill  success  in  the  use  of  it,  nay  punishing  us  for  try- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  it,  does  God  prove  his  love  for 
the  lost,  his  pity  for  the  wretched  ?  Is  not  this  an  impeach- 
ment of  every  divine  perfection  ?  God  provide  powerless 
means,  for  an  end  he  commands  his  creatures  to  effect, 
and  which  are  the  onlt/  means  he  gives  us  for  the  pur- 
pose !  It  cannot  be. 

It  is  not  so.  All  God  directs  us  to  do  is  in  itself  useful, 
and  adapted  for  the  end  intended.  It  will  do  us  good  to 
perform  what  he  requires,  and  not  harm.    It  is  no  mock- 
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ery, — ^no  idle  and  impotent  effort,  to  strive  to  do  better^  to 
read  again  the  words  we  have  neglected,  to  pray  once 
more  at  the  altar  we  have  forsaken,  to  seek  oar  God  in 
penitence^  and  supplicate  his  mercy  in  the  holy  resolution 
that  we  will  sin  no  more.  The  first  sigh  of  remorse  as 
it  struggles  with  passion  and  pride,  is  heard  by  the  ever 
present  witness,  and  the  earliest  step  on  the  homeward 
path  of  duty,  is  seen  with  approval  by  our  ever  gracious 
Judge. 


SERIOUSNESS   IN   RELIGION. 


'<  It  is  not  very  desirable  that  religion  should  be  so  often 
expressed  by  the  word  seriousness.  Among  many  people^ 
as  soon  as  ever  a  man  is  becoming  religious,  it  is  said  he 
is  becoming  *  serious,*  But  does  not  religion  also  make 
him  humble,  and  benevolent,  and  hopeful,  and  blessed  ? 
Why  then  should  we  select  so  exclusively  for  the  designa^ 
tion  of  its  influence,  an  attribute  or  an  effect  which  is 
common  with  many  others,  but  yet  the  least  inviting,  and 
most  liable  to  an  injurious  construction  ?  I  never  use  it ; 
and  if  I  were  obliged  to  use  any  other  term  than  religious 

• 

itself,  I  would  rather  say,  the  man  was  becoming  happy." 

Jay*8  Lectures.  161  p. 

One  cannot  express  in  language  too  strong  the  impor- 
tance of  constantly  and  most  decidedly  marking  the  inti- 
mate relation,  or  rather  the  absolute  sameness,  of  re- 
ligious goodness  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  known  sooner  or  later  by  us  all,  from  our  own  per- 
sonal experience,  that  man  can  only  be  happy  so  far  as 
his  whole  nature  is  conformed  to  religious  principle,  and 
controlled  completely  by  the  power  of  conscience.    But 
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the  lesson  might  be  more  easily  ledrned,  if  Christians 
would  but  be  as  solicitous  to  recommend  religion  in  this 
particular,  as  to  enforce  it  in  others.  We  apprehend 
the  error  alluded  to  by  our  author,  is  one  to  which  may 
be  traced  a  great  part  of  the  reluctance,  aversion,  disgust, 
which  is  so  often  manifested  toward  religion.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  bring  it  more  into  view,  that  it  may  be  ex- 
posed in  a  proper  light. 

The  common  usage  is  to  speak  of  the  commencement 
of  a  religious  life,  as  a  period  of  deep  seriousness.  Nowy 
seriousness  is  a  word  which  is  in  general  associated  with 
what  is  sad  and  depressing.  We  say  of  one,  he  has  met 
with  a  serious  misfortune.  When  a  disease  puts  on  an 
alarming  aspect,  the  case  is  becoming  serious.  When 
public  affairs  or  private  pursuits  are  overspread  with  a 
sudden  gloom  and  disturbed  by  great  anxiety,  things  have 
taken  a  serious  turn.  The  term  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  dull,  and  opposed  to  cheerful.  Indeed,  so 
perversely  misunderstood  is  i£,  that  it  suggests  to  most 
minds  always  more  or  less  of  austerity.  In  consistency 
with  this  use  of  language,  is  the  common  practice.  When 
the  religious  obligations  have  begun  to  be  felt  as  they 
claim  to  be,  and  the  mind  is  coming  to  a  just  estimate  of 
itself,  of  the  external  goods  of  life,  and  of  the  soul's  need 
of  something  higher  and  more  substantial,  people  seem  to 
think  an  extraordinary  degree  of  abstraction,  and  sadness 
of  countenance  and  heart,  an  essential  part  of  the  process. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  themselves  if  they  cannot  wear 
a  deep  solemnity  for  a  very  considerable  period.  Some 
even  appear  to  think,  that  bitter  anguish  and  inward 
gloom  are  necessary  steps  in  the  spiritual  process.  It 
happens,  therefore,  that  when  a  single  member  of  a  family 
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is,  to  use  tecbnieal  phraseology,  brought  unekr  comnetion, 
the  domestic  board  is  no  longer  enlivened  by  bright  looks 
and  cheerful  conversation,  because  these  are  supposed  to 
be  inimical  to  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  newly  iuh 
pressed  mind.  The  common  duties  of  life  are  gone  about 
with  a  stillness  and  solemnity  resembling  that  which  is 
caused  by  a  recent  death  in  a  household.  All  company 
is  shunned  as  improper.  If  a  kind  and  happy  friend  from 
abroad  step  in,  he  is  met  with  a  chilling  coldness^  or  if 
not  so,  soon  finds  that  he  has  brought  very  uncongenial 
spirits  with  him.  And  so  it  is,  that  becoming  religious 
is  made  the  occasion  for  a  suspension  of  almost  every- 
thing which  is  innocently  pleasant,  and  spreads  a  ccatta- 
gious  sadness,  instead  of  a  sacred  peace  and  joy. 

We  presume  none  of  our  readers  are  strangers  to  the 
state  of  things  we  have  in  view.  It  is  by  no  means  our 
intention  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  any  truly  re- 
ligious and  useful  practices.  We  know  that  penitence 
does  in  its  very  nature  imply  a  species  of  regret  and  pain. 
This  regret  and  pain  may  rise  to  a  very  distressing  height 
in  cases  where  the  sins,  for  which  conscience  upbraids 
one,  have  been  aggravated.  Indeed  we  think,  as  every 
heart  knows  it  own  plague,  so  it  should  be  lefl  to  its  own 
feelings.  But  the  error  lies  not  in  any  natural  feelings 
arising  from  just  reflections  on  our  duty  and  our  guilt,  but 
in  an  artificial,  unnatural,  unnecessary  state  of  the  spirits. 
It  consists  in  making  account  of  seriousness  as  if  it  had 
a  value  separate  from  these  just  reflections,  a  value  of  its 
own.  It  springs  from  a  notion  that  a  certain  degree  of 
gloom  is  essential,  as  apart  of  duty.  It  is  the  making  of 
a  set  of  feelings  and  an  outward  manner,  which  are  op- 
posed to  cheerfulness  and  social  enjoyment,  a  necessary 
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mgr^dknt  at  a  refigion,  which  19  Itself  the  truest  source  of 
pertonsi  «ad  relative  happinests. 

The  feniiDan  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  does  not 
ttttarally  maintain^  for  a  considerable  period,  any  unva-^ 
lied  state  of  feeling,  and  unbro&en  course  of  thought. 
The  attempt  to  confine  it  thus,  not  onTy  annoys,  but  itf 
ttiBuceessfui  in  a  great  measare.  Hence  the  feelings  are 
nuieh  better  left  to  themselves.  If  you  try  to  force  your- 
self to  be  serious  or  sad,  you  may  preserve  an  artificial 
matiner,  b«rl,  withm,  you  will  be  fikely  to  have  more  stu- 
pidi^  than  sensibility,  as  the  fruit  of  your  effott.  Our 
duty  lies  with  principles;  with  sober,  conscientious 
Uioagbt ;  with  actions  which  at  once  manifest  and  cherish 
tke  devout  affections;  withr  services  to  God  and  men, 
wbieb  repay  «s  with  inward  peace  and  joy.  There  is  no 
need  of  our  laying  the  least  stress  on  seriousness,  further 
thwa  iJbtM  wilt  necessarily  and  naturally  induce  it. 

It  may  certaMy  be  asked  with  our  author,  what  good 
reason  there  is  for  selecting  sericmsness  as  the  only  or  the 
moBl  important  trait  in  the  newly  improved  character. 
Why  ^oold  we  not  expect,  and  commend  when  we  see  it,  a 
oberaftil,  gentle,  tmder,  generous  temper,  as  much  as  a  se- 
noQS  tone  and  m  1  Why  sfaouM  not  a  parent  find  as  good 
evi^nce  of  sincere  piety,  in  his  child's  increased  dispo- 
sition to  make  all  around  happy,  ae  in  a  manner  whicf^ 
aappreeses  ei^ery  word  and  look  that  is  not  decidedly 
aolemnv  asd  casts  a  silent  rebuke  on  even  the  innocent 
pcatttle  of  thougMesB  childhood  ?  Why  should  a  person, 
becoming  pcous,  shrink  firom  society,  and  be  supposed  no 
longer  capable  of  enlivening  the  circle  of  friends,  before 
so  much  regarded  l^  htm  ?  It  is  very  hard  that  religion 
slioidd  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  everybody's  moroseness> 

VOL.  II, NO.  I.  2 
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The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love  and  joy;  and  if  so,  then  le-^ 
ligion  directly  leads  to  social  intercourse  and  sympathy. 
For  love  must  have  objects,  and  will  seek  them.  And 
joy,  in  a  solitary,  selfish  retreat  from  society,  would  lose 
its  best  religious  properties,  even  if  it  did  not  itself  natu- 
rally prompt  to  a  communication  of  happiness. 

But  there  is  danger  of  erring  on  the  other  side,  and 
from  a  like  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  terms, 
condemning  the  serious  altogether,  and  preferring  the 
light,  and  gay,  and  frivolous,  as  the  most  conducive  to  pore 
enjoyment.  This  is  also  a  very  injurious  error.  What 
is  serious,  is  not  therefore  sad ;  nor  is  high  and  solemn 
thought,  or  the  most  impressive  sense  of  God  and  duty, 
and  our  eternal  destination,  in  any  degree  to  be  slighted, 
as  if  they  were  not  sources  of  pleasure,  or  compatible  with 
it.  Religious  subjects  are  serious,  are  solemn  subjects. 
But  so  are  all  great  topics,  even  those  in  which  the  most 
absorbing  interest  is  often  felt.  We  must  not,  in  avoid- 
ing  one  error,  fly  to  its  opposite. 

We  too  readily  allow  gaiety  and  mirth  to  be  the  only 
signs  to  us  of  pleasure,  and  connect  the  ideas  of  a  light 
mipd  and  a  happy  one.  There  needs  but  a  closer  exami- 
nation of  the  appearances  around  us,  to  bring  us  to  a 
different  conclusion.  The  fact  is,  there  is  often  least 
pleasure  where  there  is  most  show  of  it ;  and  into  all  the 
enjoyments  to  which  men  have  manifested  a  partiality, 
the  quality  of  seriousness  enters.  View  the  sports  of 
children,  you  will  perceive  that  even  they  give  the  pre- 
ference to  those  which  require  and  which  produce  most 
engagedness  of  thought,  and  which  even  imply  a  degree 
of  solicitude.  Still  more  perceptible  is  this  in  the  pur- 
suits and  amusements  of  adults.     The  pleasure  which  is 
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felt  80  universally  in  witnessing  theatrical  representations, 
is  never  so  intense  and  eager  as  when  tragedy  is  perform- 
ed; and  many  games,  whose  fascination  seems  to  be 
irreBistible,  have  the  effect  of  absorbing  those  occupied 
in  them  so  completely,  as  to  occasion  a  deathlike  stillness 
and  solemnity.  Books  are  sources  of  much  enjoyment 
to  large  classes  of  mankind.  But  are  we  gay^  when  our 
attention  is  chained  by  some  delightful  author,  and  our 
hearts  surrendered  to  his  {>ower  ?  The  enjoyment  is  rich, 
and  never  satiates ;  it  is  purely  mental  pleasure,  and  yet 
alfords  a  transport  which  flows  from  no  other  gratifica- 
tiona.  Yet  surely  there  is  no  little  seriousness  implied 
in  the  application  of  thought  and  confinement  of  attention, 
which  such  reading  supposes.  Again,  we  experience  a 
very  high  degree  of  the  purest  enjoyment,  when  we  wit- 
ness or  hear  some  deeds  of  exalted  goodness :  but  these 
are  not  moments  of  g€dety.  A  vast  quantity  of  human 
enjoyment  is  drawn  from  the  works  of  God  :  but  on  all 
those  occasions,  in  which  we  taste  this  class  of  pleasures 
with  keenest  relish,  we  are  as  far  from  gaiety^  as  when 
we  are  engaged  in  prayer.  The  thoughts,  when  fixed  in 
contemplation  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  natural 
scenery,  acquire  a  seriousness  approaching  to  melancholy. 
We  gaze  with  ever  increasing  delight,  but  of  a  kind  so 
allied  to  sadness,  that  persons  who  have  recently  sustained 
calamity,  find  no  violent  transition  necessary  to  share  in 
it,  and  oflen  seem  to  be  the  more  susceptible  of  it  from 
that  very  circumstance. 

One  might  go  on  through  the  whole  circle  of  human 
enjoyments,  and  find  that  the  highest,  purest  and  best  of 
them,  all  partake  of  the  character  of  those  which  flow 
from  religion,  and  have  no  more  of  the  temper  of  gaiety 
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than  di^.  The  pleasares  which  are  adapted  moat  to  the 
nature  of  man,  ae  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  are  not 
the  liglit  and  superficial.  FriFolity  doea  not  indicate  the 
happiest  state  of  which  our  minfla  are  capable.  Yet  are 
not  the  joys  of  piety  inconsistent  with  a  proper  degree  of 
relish  for  those  which  are  of  a  lower  kind.  Religion  is 
far  from  being  an  enemy  to  innocent  mirth  and  cheerful-* 
ness.  It  forbids  not  our  participation  in  any  of  the  8ati»^ 
factions,  for  which  God's  goodness  has  furnished  us  with 
the  means  and  the  capacity.  To  the  senses,  as  to  the 
soul,  it  gives  all  the  liberty  which  is  compatible  with  the 
l)igh  purposes  of  our  existence^  and  with  true  enjoymeat. 
Bnt  its  own  peculiar  pleasures  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  rest.  To  ba?e  tasted  ihem,  is  to  hafe  known  the 
highest  delights  to  which  our  natures  can  attain.  And 
these  pleasures,  unlike  all  others,  never  satiate,  and  never 
fail.  The  oftener  we  partake,  the  more  is  the  relish  lor 
them  increased.  Not  confined  to  any  period  or  any  con- 
dition of  human  life,  they  may  be  carried  with  us  through 
the  whole  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  cheer  us  at  its  close. 
Nay  more,  they  are  here  but  begun  to  be  enjoyed.  They 
mingle  with  the  last  emotions  of  the  departing  spirit,  and 
swell  into  rapture,  increasing,  as  the  ascending  mind 
draws  nearer  and  nearer  the  celestial  choir  and  catches 
the  melody  of  the  angelic  song. 

One  cause  of  the  mistaken  separation  of  piety  and  en* 
joyment,  may  be  our  havitig  witnessed  cases,  in  which 
religion  appeared  to  conyert  its  subject  into  a  gloomy  and 
miserable  being.  But  we  are  to  remember  here,  that  the 
fault,  in  such  instances,  does  not  lie  with  religion  itself, 
but  in  the  false  notions  entertained  of  its  nature  and  re- 
quirements.    There  may  have  been,  in  such  persons,  a 
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predisposition  to  gloom  and  melancholy,  which  would 
have  made  them  equally  as  unhappy  if  they  had  been 
less  religious ;  or  they  may  have  lived  in  neglect  of  Qod, 
till  some  heavy  judgment  came  to  break  up  their  lethargy, 
and  then  God  entered  their  minds  for  the  first  time  in 
connexion  with  the  most  mournful  thoughts ;  so  that,  long 
after  the  cause  which  produced  it  had  passed  away,  this 
sadness  and  gloom  remained,  and  in  company  with  newly 
adopted  religious  views.  In  the  largest  number  of  cases 
of  religious  melancholy,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  false 
notions  of  the  character  of  God,  and  of  his  will  concern* 
ing  his  creatures.  No  one,  who  rightly  apprehends  the 
perfections  of  his  Creator,  or  has  been  taught  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  correctness, 
can  nourish  a  gloomy  spirit  by  his  piety.  If  there  be  a 
sovereign  antidote  to  despondency,  it  is  furnished  by 
religion.  That  alone  explains  to  us  the  mysteries  of  our 
being,  and  gives  us  a  clue  to  guide  the  anxious  and  be* 
wildered  mind  to  a  proper  understanding  of  itself,  and  a 
quiet  resignation  to  its  lot.  That  alone  affords  to  hope  a 
basis,  which  cuinot  be  shaken,  and  cannot  be  under- 
mined. 

But  even  allowing  the  most  that  is  possible — that  some 
minds,  of  peculiar  susceptibility,  are  made  less  cheerful, 
or  even  unhappy,  by  embracing  religion.  For  one  such 
instance,  there  are  a  hundred,  who  are  infinitely  mo/e 
wretched  for  the  want  of  it.  Not  to  piety  are  the  discon- 
tents, the  murmurings  and  envyings,  the  griping  cares  and 
gloomy  disappointments,  which  are  most  fruitful  sources 
of  misery,  to  be  traced.  On  the  contrary,  the  darkest 
shades  ever  thrown  over  human  life,  by  mistaken  notions 
of  religious  duty,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  which 
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are  gathered  by  avarice,  and  hatred,  and  last  of  sinfiil 
pleasures.  More  sensaalists  and  workHings  have  been 
drif  en  by  despair  to  soicide,  than  ianaticiMny  in  its  wildest 
delirium,  ever  counted  among  its  victims. 

Say  not  that  the  possession  of  piety  is  the  prelude  to 
the  loss  of  happiness.  Ask  the  traveller,  vi^ho  has  seen 
mankind  in  all  varieties  of  character  and  condition ;  ask 
the  philosophical  observer  of  human  nature,  who  is  zc* 
customed  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  and  to  search 
out  the  springs  of  conduct;  ask  the  politician,  whose 
business  it  is  to  understand  our  social  condition,  and  pro- 
vide 4br  its  evils ;  ask  the  wise  men,  of  all  classes,  and 
all  ages ;  ask  the  good  men,  who  bless  the  world ;  ask 
the  bad  men,  who  are  its  curse ;  and,  with  one  united 
testimony,  they  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  the 
portion  of  our  race  exhibiting  most  signs  of  contentment, 
is  that  which  bears  the  most  evidences  of  religion. 
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It  is  with  great  reason  contended  that  the  theory  of  a 
double  nature  in  Christ,  implies  a  contradiction.  For  it 
makes  the  same  being,  at  the  same  time,  finite,  and  not 
finite.  To  this  there  is  always  one  answer  on  the  other 
side.  *'  We  may  as  well  say  of  Christ,  he  is  both  God 
and  man  ;   as  of  man,  he  is  both  mortal  and  immortal. 

The  fallacy  lies  here.  The  terms  in  the  one  case  are 
not  opposites ;  in  the  other  they  are  so.  Mortal  is  «<>' 
opposed  to  immortal,  in  this  use  of  the  words.  But  God 
15  opposed  to  man.  The  two  natures  cannot  exist  to- 
gether, because  that  which  the  one  implies  is  directly  op- 
posite to  what  the  other  implies. 
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Man  is  mortal.  Man  is  ifnniorta).  In  the  first  propo^ 
sition  we  affirm  only,  that  man's  present  life  has  an  end. 
In  the  second)  do  we  affirm  that  man's  present  existence 
will  not  terminate  ?  Surely  not  We  only  affirm  that  he 
has  another  life,  after  this  has  terminated.  Mortal  and 
immortal  are  not  then  contradictory.  Immortal  does  not 
signify  '*  not  mortal."  It  does  not  mean  that  man  shall 
not  die  at  all ;  but  that  he  shall  live  again,  though,  being 
mortal,  he  must  die  once.  He  is  both  mortal  and  immor- 
tal<  But  if  we  were  to  say,  he  is  mortal^  anid  he  is  not 
mortal,  using  mortal  each  time  in  the  same  sense,  we 
should  do  just  what  the  Trinitarian  does,  when  he  says 
Christ  was  God  and  man, — assert  a  contradiction. 

Finite  and  infinite  are  opposites.  There  is  no  sense  of 
infinite  which  is  not  contradictory  of  finite,  but  there  is  a 
sense  of  "  immortal  "  which  does  not  contradict  *'  mor*- 
tal ;"  and  that  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  ever  use  the 
word.  To  affirm  that  Christ  is  God,  is  to  affirm  that  he 
is  an  infinite  being.  To  say  of  Christ,  he  is  man,  is  to 
say  he  is  a  finite  being,  that  is,  a  being  not  infinite.  Both 
he  cannot  be.  Man  may  be  mortal  and  immogrtal,  because 
mortal  means  nothing  which  immortal  excludes  or  denies. 
But  Christ  cannot  be  infinite  and  finite,  because  the  two 
^^rms  are  not  compatible — ^the  one  excludes  and  denies 
what  the  other  implies.  Immortal  does  not  signify  ^'  not 
mortal,"  that  is,  **  never  to  die,"  in  this  use  of  it ;  it 
only  means,  that  having  died,  man  shall  rise  again — that 
he  has  another  interminable  life — not  that  the  present  life 
shall  not  terminate.  But  the  words  God  and  man  cannot 
be  thus  understood.  They  apply  in  no  such  manner  as 
this.  They  are  not  compatible,  like  mortal  and  immortal^ 
but  incompatible,  so  that  what  is  God  cannot  for  that 


reason  be  man ;  the  human  exclude  the  divine  properties* 
The  same  being  at  the  same  time  cannot  know  all  things, 
and  not  know  all  things — ^be  omnipresent,  and  yet  circuoi- 
scribed  within  the  narrow  outline  of  a  human  form  ;  be 
almighty,  and  not  almighty  ;  a  suffering  being,  and  not 
a  suffering  being ;  incapable  of  death,  and  yet  not  inca- 
pable of  death ;  human,  and  not  human  ;  divine,  and  not 
divine. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  fallacy  we  speak  of  may  gain 
some  attention,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  terms 
"  mortal  "  and  '*  immortal "  are,  in  the  supposed  propo- 
sitions, applied  to  the  80ul>  and  to  the  body  separate- 
ly. But  we  ask,  whether  that  which  '*  mortal "  implies 
here,  does  not  respect  the  soul  and  body  together  ?  A 
man  is  mortal.  His  present  constitution  or  life,  which 
implies  both  soul  and  body  in  union,  shall  cease.  The 
soul  shall  quit  the  body,  not  less  than  the  body  the  soul. 
And  so  the  term  immortal  does  not,  in  this  use  of  it,  con- 
cern the  soul  alone,  but  the  whole  man,  the  whole  nature. 
**  This  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,^'  Not  this  spirit' 
ual  shall  be  immortal.  So  that  the  terms  do  not  apply,  as 
the  Trinitarian  is  wont  to  apply  his  language,  the  one  to 
one  nature,  to  one  part  of  the  complex  being,  and  the 
other  to  another  part  of  the  same  being.  Man  is  mortal. 
This  proposition  implies  something  which  concerns  both 
parts  of  our  constitution.  In  the  mortal  struggle,  not  only 
does  the  dust  return  to  dust,  but  the  spirit  returns  to  God. 
The  mortality  affects  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  body  ;  for 
mortality  is  not  corporeal  decay,  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
whole  frame,  a  separation  of  one  part  from  the  other ;  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,  not  less  than  of  the  body  from  the 
soul.     Man  is  mortal,  not  man's  body.     The  present  life 
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it  is  thut  ends.  And  as  soul  msd  body  are  eoajoined  in 
that  life,  thoy  are  both  conceraed  in  the  event  that  termi- 
nates ity  althongh  not  in  the  decay  which  succeeds  the 
mortal  struggle.  The  mortal  stroke  does  not  fall  on  the 
body  toithout  the  soul,  not  one  part  of  us,  one  nature 
alone,  but  on  both ;  and  it  changes  the  relations  of  both, 
passing  on  the  soul  a  change  not  less  momentous  than  on 
the  body,  though  of  another  kind. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  analogy  supposed  by  the  Tri- 
nitarian isoren  less  than  has  been  granted.  The  propo- 
sitioiM,  man  is  mortal,  man  is  immortal,  both  respect  the 
whole  being,  and  are  used  here,  not  in  opposition,  but  in 
hannony ;  in  reference  to  the  whole  man  ;  implying  only 
that  his  present  life  shall  cease,  and  that  afterward  he 
Aall  have  a  life  which  will  not  cease,  but  be  perpetual. 
Now  will  the  advocates  of  the  double  nature  in  Christ 
pretend  that  the  terms  he  uses  are  not  differently  applied  ? 
He  can  apply  them  in  no  other  way  than  he  would  if 
there  were  no  personal  oneness  at  all,  but  the  two  na- 
tures were  two  distinct  beings  altogether.  He  cannot 
say  of  Christ,  he  is  God  and  man  also,  as  we  say  of  man, 
he  is  mortal  andnmmortal  also.  It  is  one  part  only  of  the 
complex  being,  which  he  intends  by  each  term,  whereas 
the  other  terms  respect  man^  the  whole  complex  being  or 
nature. 

But  in  truth,  there  can  be  but  one  nature  to  one  being; 
for  the  nature  of  any  being  includes  all  which  makes  that 
being  what  it  is.  The  soul  alone  is  not  the  human  be- 
ing's nature,  but  the  soul  and  body  in  union^  make  man 
what  he  is.  So  Christ's  nature  is  aR  that  which  makes 
him  what  he  is.  Now  if  he  be  God,  his  nature,  his  whole 
nature,  all  that  constitutes  his  being,  is  divine.    But  in 
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that  case,  he  cannot  11/50  be  human,  for  no  part  of  what 
he  is,  is  human  ;  he  is  aU  divine.  He  cannot  be  divine 
and  not  divine,  any  more  than  we  can  be  human  and  not 
human. 

We  can  say  of  man,  the  whole  complex  being,  he  is 
mortal,  and  immortal ;  because  here  *'  immortal "  does 
not  signify  "  not  mortal,"  does  not  imply  the  contrary 
fact,  but  an  additional  and  subsequent  one.  But  we  can- 
not say  of  Christ,  he  is  God  and  not  God,  he  is  man  and 
not  man,  for  these  are  contradictory,  as  it  would  be  to 
say  of  ourselves,  our  present  life  ends,  and  our  present  life 
ends  not,  or  of  a  dead  body,  it  is  dead^  and  it  is  not  dead. 
Infinite  excludes  finite.  Immortal  does  not  exclude  mor- 
tal. Christ  could  be  called  both  mortal  and  immortal, 
as  he  was  both ;  but  he  cannot  <be  called  finite  and  infi- 
nite, for  both  at  once  he  could  not  be.  These  last  terms, 
and  all  which  the  word  *'  God  "  suggests  and  includes, 
have  no  signification  compatible  with  each  other.  To  the 
same  individual,  of  whatever  parts  his  nature  may  con- 
sist, they  cannot  each  apply. 


[For  the  CJnitarian  Advocate.] 

^*  For  in  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee — in  the  graoe^ 
who  shall  give  Thee  thanks! — Psai<ms  vi»  5. 

When  ia  its  last  dark  home  is  laid 

This  frame,  of  life  bereft^- 
When,  with  this  busy  heart  aod  head, 

No  throbbing  pulse  is  left — 

Will  then,  my  God !  no  voiqe  of  praisQ 

The  chilly  silence  break  ? 
No  humble  prayer  contrition  raise-* 

No  grateful  song  awake  ? 
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Shall  then  the  creatures  of  Thy  care. 
Who  in  Thy  Bmiles  were  blest — 

Forget  Thy  guardian  goodness  there. 
Within  that  silent  rest  ? 

Oh,  teach  this  heart  to  fear  Thee  more, 

WbUe  with  it  life  remains. 
Father  !  Thy  spirit  I  implore. 

To  purify  its  stains. 

Oh,  warm  this  bosom  with  Thy  love. 

My  darken'd  mind  illume — 
That  1  may  join  that  praise  above. 

Neglected  in  the  tomb ! 
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Can  those  who  intentionally  neglect  religion,  who  ha- 
bitually disobey  the  christian  commands,  offer  any  satis- 
factory excuse  for  their  neglect  and  disobedience,  any 
excuse  satisfactory  to  their  conscience  and  their  God  1 

Are  not  the  christian  commands  recisonable  ih  their 
requirements  1     They  require  us  to  love  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity,  to  love  our  fellow  men  as  ourselves,  to  love  God 
with  our  whole  heart.     God  is  the  perfect  creator  of  the 
universe,  the  father  of  all  creatures,  the  ruler  of  all 
worlds.    His  nature  is  ei^sentially  Love.    He  is  our  Father 
in  heaven.     He  has  brought  us  into  existence,  preserved 
us  in  being,  and  crowned  our  lives  with  his  goodness. 
We  always  have  been,  now  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  de- 
pendent on  him  for  all  we  are,  all  we  possess,  all  we 
enjoy,  and  all  we  hope  for.    And  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
we  should  love  supremely  such  an  almighty,  infinitely 
merciful,  ever  present  Father  ?   And  if  we  love  him  with 
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our  whole  heart,  shall  we  not  repent  of  all  oar  deviations 
from  his  holy  laws ;  aad  thoroughly  reform  our  erroneous 
religious  opinions,  oar  sinful  dispositions,  and  our  wicked 
practices  ?  Shall  we  not  habitually  worship  him  in  sin- 
cerity, in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  constantly  cultivate  feelings 
of  gratitude  for  his  manifofd  favors,  and  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  various  dispensations  of  his  unerring  providence  ? 
Shall  we  not  repose  unlimited  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  love ;  and  earnestly  strive  to  know  more  of  his  cha- 
racter, perfections,  and  government  ?  Shall  we  not  con- 
tinually aim  to  render  unreserved  obedience  to  his  holy 
will,  and  sincerely  endeavor  to  become  perfect  even  as  he 
is  perfect  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  cultivate 
and  possess  this  supreme  love  for  God,  and  that  our  af- 
fection should  yield  these  fruits  of  christian  piety  ?  No- 
thing can  be  more  reasonable. 

Our  fellow  men  are  our  brethren;  children  of  the  same 
parent,  possessed  of  the  same  nature>  entitled  to  the  same 
rights,  and  indulging  the  same  hopes,,  with  ourselves. 
They  are  also  partakers  in  our  infirmities,  our  trials,  and 
our  afflictions.  They  are  necessary  to  our  present  sup- 
port and  comfort,  and  equally  probationers  for  a  future 
state  of  blessedness.  Christ  has  died  for  their  salvation, 
as  well  as  for  ours ;  and  they  are  equally  dear  to  our  com- 
mon Father  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  that  we  should 
love  those  whom  God  and  Christ  love  ?  And  if  we  love 
them  as  ourselves,  shall  we  not  invariably  seek  the  pro* 
motion  of  their  happiness,  as  opportunity,,  condition  and 
circumstances  permit  ?  Shall  we  not  assist,,  with  oar 
property,  our  counsel,  and  our  sympathy^  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  afflicted  ?  Shall  we  not  deal  justljj 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  T    Shall  we  not  bless  those 
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who  carse  us,  pray  for  those  who  persecute  us,  and  for- 
give those  who  injure  us  ?  Shall  we  not  wish  well  to  all, 
eren  our  enemies ;  and  ever  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  we 
sbould  thus  love  our  fellow  men,  and  that  our  love  should 
produce  these  fruits  of  Christian  benevolence  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable. 

Jesus  Christ  ie  the  well  beloved  Son  of  God,  the  com- 
missioned  revealer  of  his  will,  the  prince  of  peace,  the 
saviour  of  the  world.     He  came  upon  earth  in  poverty  • 
and  labored,  suffered,  and  died,  that  he  might  save  us 
from  ignorance,  error,  sin,  and  death.     He  left,  for  our 
instruction,  the  words  of  eternal  life ;   and  for  our  imita- 
tion, a  perfect  example.     He  arose  from  the  grave,  to  de- 
monstrate our  immortality  ;  and  ascended  to  his  God  and 
Father,  to  prepare  mansions  for  all  his  obedient  follow- 
ers.    And  is  it  not  reasonable  that  we  should  love  such 
a  disinterested,  such  a  compassionate,  such  an  allsuffi- 
eient  Saviour  ?   And  if  we  love  him  in  sincerity,  shall  we 
not  acknowledge  him  as  the  true  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
living  Gdd,  the  head  of  the  christian  church  ?     Shall  we 
not  prize  his  gospel  as  a  most  invaluable  legacy,  as  the 
words  of  eternal  life ;   and  make  them  the  only  standard 
of  our  faith  and  practice  ?     Shall  we  not  often  contem- 
plate his  perfect  character ;   and  endeavor  to  imitate  his 
spotless  eitarople  ?     Shall  we  not  seek  to  imbibe  much  of 
his  meek,  and  humble,  and  benevolent,  and  forgiving,  and 
devout  spirit  1    Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  that  we  should 
thus  love  our  Saviour ;  and  that  our  affection  should  pro- 
duce these  christian  fruits  ?     Nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
sonable.    Yes.     We  must  conclude  that  the  christian 
commands  are  perfectly  reasonable  in  their  requirements. 
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Are  the  christian  commands  impracticable  ?  Can  yoa 
not  love  your  fellow  men,  your  Saviour,  and  your  God,  as 
required  ?  You  love  other  objects ;  your  friends ;  the 
world ;  and  the  fruits  of  your  affection  appear  in  your  con- 
duct. Consequently,  you  possess  all  the  natural  affectioos 
of  the  human  heart,  and  are  not  prevented  from  exercising 
religious  love  by  any  natural  inability. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  plead  a  moral  inability.  Per* 
haps  you  say  that  your  nature  is  totally  depraved,  and 
consequently  you  cannot  obey  your  heavenly  Father.  Do 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  this  plea  ?  You  admit 
that  the  christian  commands  were  given  by  God,  and 
promulgated  by  Christ  Jesus.  You  acknowledge  that 
they  are  reasonable  in  their  requirements,  and  that  diso- 
bedience is  threatened  with  tremendous  punishment 
Now  if  you  say  that  you  have  not  power  to  render  the 
required  obedience,  you  in  reality  declare  that  God,  who 
made  man,  and  Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  are 
either  ignorant  of  man's  ability,  or  are  cruel  in  requiring 
of  him  impossibilities,  and  will  be  unjust,  should  they 
punish  him  for  not  performing  duties,  which  he  never  had 
power  to  perform.  So  much  your  plea  of  moral  inability 
must  prove.  Far  be  it  from  our  minds  to  accuse  God 
either  of  ignorance,  or  cruelty,  or  injustice.  We  have 
ability  to  obey  the  christian  commands. 

But  perhaps  you  plead  a  disinclination  to  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duties.  Whence  arises  this  disinclina- 
tion ?  Is  it  natural  or  acquired  1  Perhaps  you  say  natural, 
resulting  from  the  fallen  nature  we  have  inherited  from 
our  first  parents.  Not  so.  Reason,  conscience,  reveh- 
tion,  experience,  assign  a  different  cause  for  our  disrelish 
for  religious  exercises.     God  gives  to  every  one  all  the 
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necessary  faculties  for  the  performance  of  commanded 
duties.     He  places  sufficient  motives  before  those  who 
have  the  gospel^  when  properly  considered,  to  excite  them 
to  their   habitual   performance.     The  disinclination   is 
therefore  acquired  ;   acquired  by  immersing  ourselves  in 
the  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  world  ;   by  neglecting  the 
study  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  holy  scriptures ;    by 
disregarding  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  the  gospel ;  by 
not  cultivating  pious  affections,  and  religious  habits.  And 
I  would  asky  if  any  one,  who  pleads  this  disinclination  as 
an  excuse  for  disobedience,  can  conscientiously  say,  that 
he  has  given  the  subject  of  religion  his  serious  and  perse- 
vering attention  ? — that  he  has  spent  hours  and  days  in 
close  self-examination,  and  a  prayerful  study  of  the  sacred 
gospel  ?— that  he  has  uniformly  made  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  wicked  suggestions  of  earth-born  passions 
and  propensities,  to  the  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world, 
to  all  temptation  and  sin  1 — that  he  has  used  strenuous 
•exertions  to  keep  himself  pure  and  unspotted  from  the 
world,  to  do  unto  others  as  he  would  have  others  do  unto 
him,  to  love  his  Saviour  sincerely,  and  his  God  supreme- 
Jy  ?    If  he  has  not  done  all  this,  and  I  fear  his  conscience 
must  testify  against  him,  his  excuse  of  disinclination  re- 
mains unsatisfactory,  and  must  so  remain,  until  he  has 
made  an  unsuccessful  experiment.     But  this  can  never 
be ;   for  no  one,  who  sincerely  endeavored  to  lote  God, 
and  Christ,  and  man,  ever  failed  of  success  ;  while  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  have  succeeded  in  securing 
the  one  thing  needful.     The  pleas  of  inability  and  disin- 
clination are  both  groundless ;   consequently,  the  com- 
mands are  practicable  ;  and  whoever  sincerely  attempts 
their  performance,  is  certain  of  success. 
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Are  the  commands  unnecessary  ?  Is  not  obedience  to 
them  necessary  to  secure  our  present  and  future  happi- 
ness ?  God  gave  us  existence.  He  made  us  for  felicity. 
He  fdlj  understands  the  wants  of  our  nature.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  these  laws.  He  has  given  them  solely  for 
our  benefit.  Consequently,  they  must  be  adapted  to  our 
condition.  Obedience  to  them  must  be  essential  to  oar 
happiness.  What  is  true  in  theory,  is  established  by 
fact?.  Look  at  those  who  live  in  habitual  disobedience. 
Are  they  not  punished  by  their  sin  1  Are  they  not  tor- 
mented either  by  bodily  disorders,  or  mental  anguish,  or 
public  censure,  or  legal  enactments,  or  worldly  wretched- 
ness ?  Most  assuredly  ;  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 
On  the  other  hand,  look  to  the  real  Christian.  Is  he  not 
happy  2 — and  do  not  his  purest  joys  arise  from  his  reli- 
gious obedience,  his  conscious^  integrity,  his  tranquil 
passions,  his  self-government,  benevolence  and  piety ; 
his  blessed  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality  ?  Most  assur- 
edly. No  one  will  deny  that  the  virtuous  character  is 
rewarded  in  some  considerable  degtee  by  his  virtues, 
and  the  wicked  character  punished  by  his  wickedness. 
And  if  our  obedience  is  absolutely  essential  to  out  bapp'" 
ness  in  this  world,  it  is  equally  necessary  for  our  felicity 
in  the  world  to  come.  Because  God  is  unchangeable; 
his  laws  are  unchangeable  ;  the  distinction  between  sin 
and  holiness  is  eternal ;  and  nothing  but  goodness  can 
make  the  human  soul  happy  in  any  state  of  existence. 
Consequently  our  present  and  future  happiness  depend 
on  our  obedience  to  the  christian  commands. 

The  case  then  stands  thus.  These  commands  were 
given  to  make  me  good,  that  I  might  be  happy.  I»  * 
obey  them,  I  shall  pass  through  this  sinful  world  comp*' 
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YHiiveljr  pare.  My  temporal  enjoyments  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  my  goodness.  My  present  comfort  will  not 
be  distarbed  by  a  guilty  conscience.  The  pains  of  my 
dying  hour  will  not  be  aggravated  by  a  recollection  of 
past  iniquity ;  or  by  fears  of  future  misery.  And  I  shall 
enter  the  eternal  world  prepared  for  its  never  ending  feli- 
city. On  the  other  hand,  if  I  disobey  these  commands, 
my  soul  will  be  defiled  with  sin.  My  present  peace  will 
be  destroyed  by  the  baneful  effects  of  my  wickedness ; 
and  by  the  ever  painful  compunctions  of  an  accusing  con- 
science. My  character  will  be  degraded  ;  and  my  com- 
pany will  be  avoided  by  the  wise  and  good.  My  example 
and  influence  may  injure  my  friends,  and  ruin  my  off- 
spring, and  bring  infamy  on  my  name.  The  hour  of 
nature's  dissolution  will  be  embittered  by  a  painful  re- 
membrance of  the  past ;  and  be  rendered  agonizing  by 
fearful  forebodings  of  the  future.  And  the  just  rewards 
of  my  mispent  life  will  await  my  entrance  into  eternity. 
Thus  two  alternatives  are  before  mc ;  a  few  years  of  earth- 
ly-mindedness  and  sensual  gratification,  attended  with 
present  uneasiness  and  self-reproach,  and  future  condem- 
nation and  misery  ;  or  a  few  years  of  self-denial  and  self- 
cultivation,  attended  with  present  satisfaction  and  inward 
joy,  and  future,  eternal  felicity.  Which  does  my  reason 
prompt  me  to  choose  ?  Unless  it  is  very  much  perverted, 
nay,  unless  it  be  wholly  perverted,  it  will  prompt  me  to 
prefer  happiness  to  misery.  Looking,  therefore,  at  the 
character  of  God,  the  commands  of  Jesus,  my  own  na- 
ture, and  the  experiences  of  the  righteous  and  wicked,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  obedience  to  the  christian  instruc- 
tions is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  my  present  and  fu- 
ture welfare. 
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If  then  the  christian  reqairementsare  reasonable,  pri^ 
ticable,  and  necessary,  am  I,  not  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  intentionally  negligent,  the  habitaally  disobedient, 
have  no  satisfactory  excnse  for  their  own  neglect  and 
disobedience,  no  excuse  satisfactory  to  their  own  con- 
science or  their  God.  And  if  I. am  living  in  this  disobe- 
dience, I  am  daily  acting  contrary  to  my  highest  interest; 
contrary  to  the  best  feelings  of  my  own  nature ;  contrary 
to  the  soundest  dictates  of  my  reason ;  contrary  to  the 
clearest  convictions  of  my  conscience ;  contrary  to  my 
temporal  and  future  happiness ;  contrary  to  the  revealed 
wishes  of  my  Saviour  and  my  God.  B.  W. 


A   LETTER    ON   SOME    ORTHODOX    ASSERTIONS. 

My  Young  Friend, — You  inform  we  that  you  have 
lately  taken  up  your  residence  in  an  orthodox  communi- 
ty ;  and  that  your  calvinistic  acquaintance  boldly  assert, 
that  none  are  entitled  to  the  christian  name,  but  those 
who  embrace  the  true  faith  of  the  gospel ;  that  none 
possess  the  christian  character,  but  those  who  seek  sal- 
vation in  the  right  way ;  that  none  exhibit  the  fruits  of 
christian  zeal,  but  those  who  attend  frequent  religious 
meetings ;  and  that  ho  ministers  have  revivals  of  religion, 
but  those  who  preach  what  they  call  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Taking  the  scriptures  and  facts  for  our  guide, 
let  us  separately  examine  these  declarations. 

You  are  told,  that  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  true 
faith  of  the  gospel,  are  not  entitled  to  the  christian  name. 
Very  well.    But  what  is  this  true  faith  !     The  scriptures 
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mmt  decide.  Let  us  then  refer  to  the  Terj  words  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  When  Jesus  asked  the  opin- 
ibn  of  Peter  concerning  himself,  the  reply  was — **•  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Our  Saviour 
commended  this  answer ;  he  asserted  that  this  truth  must 
have  been  revealed  to  him  from  heaven ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  establish  his  church  upon  this 
foundation,  this  simple  c<Hifession  of  his  messiahship. 
The  apostle  practised  upon  this  declaration.  Philip 
admitted  the  Ethiopian  to  the  church  upon  this  confes- 
sion, **^  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  God." 
Paul  required  no  other  belief  to  insure  salvation.  "  This 
is  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach  ;  that  if  thou  shalt 
confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  And  John  asserts  that  "  Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  born  of  God." 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  only  true  faith  of  the  Grospel.  You 
see  that  it  consists  in  believing  this  one,  plain  proposi- 
tion— Jbsus  is  the  Christ.  Now  is  not  this  proposition 
believed  by  all  who  claim  the  christian  name  1  Is  this 
only  fundamental  article  of  the  gospel  rejected  by  any 
believer  in  Christianity  ?  No.  Consequently  all  believers 
in  the  divine  origin  of  the  christian  religion  are  enti* 
tied  to  the  christian  name.  And  'if  you  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  anointed,  the  messiah,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  you  embrace  the  only  true  faith  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  consequently,  you  are  entitled  so  far  as 
faith  goes,  to  admission  to  the  christian  church,  to 
christian  salvation,  and  to  the  christian  name. 
Yon  are  also  told,  that  none  possess  the  christian 
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character,  but  those  who  seek  salvation  in  the  ngbt  way* 
Very  true.  But  which  is  this  right  way  1  The  scriptures 
must  agaiD  decide.  Tbey  repeatedly  inform  us  that  sal- 
vation is  promised  to  those,  and  those  only,  who  obey 
the  christian  commands.  Our  Saviour  said  to  the  person 
who  inquired  what  he  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life — 
"  Keep  the  commandments."  He  also  declared  to  his 
followers—***  Ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
same  idea  is  more  clearly  and  fully  expressed.  **  He 
became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him."  And  to  none  others,  as  we  learn  from  this 
solemn  warning.  '*  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
You  therefore  perceive  that  obedience  to  the  christian 
commands  is  the  only  right  way  of  salvation.  Now  are  not 
sincere  christians  of  all  parties  seeking  salvation  in  this 
way  ?  Do  you  not  find  many  in  every  denomination  who 
are  striving  to  obey  their  chosen  Lord  1  Yes.  You  must 
confess  that  christian  goodness  is  not  confined  to  any 
sect ;  and  consequently,  is  not  dependent  on  any  pecu- 
liarity of  faith,  but  results  from  those  principles  which 
are  common  to  all  Christians.  Every  obedient  disciple, 
therefore,  of  whatever  name,  possesses  the  christian 
character.  And  if  you  are  honestly  endeavoring  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  Jesus,  you  are  seeking  salvation  in  the 
right  way  ;  and  so  far  as  you  have  established  christian 
habits,  so  far  you  possess  the  christian  character. 

You  are  likewise  told  that  those  who  do  not  encourage 
frequent  religious  meetings,  are  destitute  of  christian 
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zeal.  I^et  us  once  more  look  for  the  decisions  of  8cti|>- 
ture.  And  I  ask,  if  religious  meetings  on  week  days  are  en- 
joined  by  any  one  command  of  scripture  ?  Are  they,  any 
where  in  the  Bible,  declared  to  be  necessary  evidences 
of  religious  zeal  ? — Now  I  conceive  the  case  to  be  just 
this,  in  regard  to  religious  meetings;  We  are  to  be 
zealously  engaged  in  the  performance  of  all  commanded 
duties.  We  must  decide  for  ourselves  on  the  best  mea- 
sures for  acquiring  christian  dispositions  and  habits.  If 
our  leisure  furnishes  us  with  opportunities  for  attending 
religious  meetings,  and  we  think  them  beneficial  to  our 
growth  in  grace,  let  us  not  be  condemned  for  this  honest 
exercise  of  our  judgment.  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
of  us  disapprove  of  such  meetings,  and  think  them  on 
the  whole  productive  of  more  evil  than  good,  and  neglect 
to  attend  upon  any  but  such  as  are  of  divine  appointment, 
Jet  up  not  be  censured  for  this  rightful  exercise  of  our 
understanding.  For  ray  own  part,  I  think  we  can  im- 
prove our  characters  with  the  most  certainty  and  the 
greatest  success,  by  spending  our  weekly  leisure  in  re- 
tirement, meditation,  secret  devotion,  the  study  of  the 
scriptures,  self-examination,  visiting  the  sick  and  afflict- 
ed, and  doing  good  to  all  around  us.  I  would  however 
haTO  yon  think  upon  this  subject ;  and  act  according  to 
your  deliberate  convictions.  And  you  never  will  forget 
that  frequent  attendance  at  religious  meetings  is  no  proof 
of  christian  zeal;  and  if  you  never  attend  another,  so 
long  as  you  faithfully  improve  the  instructions  of  the 
Sabbath,  you  need  not  fear  the  displeasure  of  your  Sa- 
viour or  your  God. 

Finally,  you  are  told,  that  those  ministers,  who  do 
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not  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  are  not  favored  with 
revivals  of  religion.     If  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  are 
called  the  doctrines   of   grace,  this   assertion   is  false. 
For   some  ministers  in  almost  every  denomination,  be- 
lieving that  these  religious  excitements,  called  revivals  of 
religion,  are  favorable,  either  to  the  progress  of  piety  or 
the  increase  of  a  party,  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for 
producing   them.     And  among  no  sect  are  there  such 
constant  and  extensive  revivals,  as  among  that  class  of 
believers,  who  take   the  name  of  Christians.     In  about 
twenty  five  years  they  have  established  over  one  thousand 
new  churches  in  the  United  States.     One  of  their  elders, 
during  the  past  year,  baptized  over  four  hundred  con- 
verts.    Now  you  will  recollect  that  this  large,  and  in- 
creasing, and  pious  denomination  are  wholly  and  decidedly 
unitarian   in   their  religious  sentiments.      These  facts 
prove  two  things ;  first,  that  these  excitements  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  party ;  and  second,  that  they  do  not 
depend  for  their  existence  in  the  least  on  the  preaching 
of  Calvinism.     They  occur  among  people  of  widely  dif- 
ferent religious  views.     There  are  some  ministers  in  al- 
most every  sect  who  do  not  approve  of  them  ;  and  conse- 
quently, they  use  all   prudent  measures  for   preserving 
their  societies  from  their  influence  when  raging  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  town,  or  city.     But  they  do  not  take 
this  stand,  because  they  are  opposed  to  the  revival  of  pure 
and  practical  religion.     Far  from  it.     Such  a  revival  is 
the  object  of  their  constant  prayers  and  persevering  labors. 
They  oppose  these  excitements,  because  they  think  them 
unnatural,  and  because  they  are  generally  attended  with 
«o  many  evils,  so  much  neglect  of  important  duties,  so 
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much  spiritual  pride  and  censorious  judging,  so^  much 
false  zeal  and  unchristian  behaviour,  so  much  disgust  of 
intelligent  minds.  To  these  opinions  they  have  a  perfect 
right.  Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  set  you  right  upon  some 
of  the  representations  by  which  your  calvinistic  acquaint- 
ance would  shake  your  confidence  in  unitarianism.  In 
the  same  way,  bring  all  their  assertions  to  the  test  of 
scripture  and  facts,  and  you  will  be  in  no  danger  from 
that  quarter.  Yours,  B.  W. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  prayer  is  so  natural  and 
so  proper  for  men  as  dependent  beings,  that  our  Saviour 
commonly  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  will  pray  in  some 
way  or  other.  His  injunctions  therefore  have  respect, 
generally  to  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  devotional  ex- 
ercises are  performed.  If  we  judged  only  from  man's  re- 
lations and  obligations  to  God,  we  should  presume  that 
there  was  an  altar  for  his  worship  in  every  family  and  in 
every  heart,  till  we  had  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Bui  experience  teaches  us  a  melancholy  truth.  We 
learn  from  it,  however  reluctantly,  that  mankind  are 
fearfully  alienated  from  God ;  and  that  many  literally  live 
without  him  in  the  world.  Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  grief 
and  shame,  that  in  this  christian  country,  where  the  mind 
is  enlightened  and  worship  is  free,  and  the  gospel  is 
known  in  its  spirit,  reality,  and  power — even  here, 
where'  God's  bounty  is  the  richest,  and  his  smiles  are  the 
kindest,  and  his  revelation  is  the  clearest,  there  are  many 
families  that  call  not  upon  his  name. 
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If  we  admit  the  duty  and  expediency  of  prayei  on  any 
occasion,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  whatever  to  be  said 
against  family  devotion.  I  suppose  indeed  that  men  are 
more  likely  to  neglect  to  pray  in  secret  than  in  the  do- 
mestic circle :  there  is  no  great  need  therefore  of  per- 
suading a  man  who  prays  at  all,  that  he  ought  to  pray 
with  his  family. 

There  is  certainly  great  reason  to  fear  that  many,  who 
would  take  it  ill  to  be  denied  the  name  of  Christian,  do 
actually  live  without  prayer ;  unless  joining  occasionally 
and  languidly  in  public  worship  can  be  called  praying. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  Christians, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  fact ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  un- 
derstand how  they  can  be.  I  do  not  at  all  understand 
how  a  christian  spirit  and  character  can  be  acquired  and 
improved,  or  even  preserved,  without  cherishing  it  at  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life. 

Liberal  Christians  have  been  frequently  and  publicly 
charged  with  this  neglect.  I  hope  they  are  not  generally 
guilty  of  it ; — if  they  are ,  let  them  look  to  it.  Our  principles 
are  greatly  misunderstood  if  they  are  supposed  to  release  us 
in  any  degree,  from  the  need  or  the  obligation  to  pray. 
They  require,  indeed,  more  prayer  than  the  principles  of  < 
most  other  sects  of  Christians  ;  for  in  proportion  as  we 
depend  less  on  what  is  outward  or  dogmatical,  we  ought 
to  have  more  of  that  piety  which  is  inward  and  spiritual. 
If  we  depend  less  upon  a  religion  of  form  and  ceremony, 
we  ought  to  have  more  of  a  religion  of  affection  and  fervor. 
We  altogether  disclaim — we  have  nothing  to  do  wit)i  a 

liberality  which  takes  away  any  moral  or  religious  obliga- 
tion. 
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I  am  supposing  my  readers  to  have  some  conscience  on 
this  subject.  I  am  supposing  them  to  be  willing  to  be 
Christians^  and  to  be  willing  to  discharge  this  christian 
duty,  if  they  could  be  made  to  feel  it — and  if  they  could 
get  over  certain  difficulties  which  now  appear  in  their 
way. 

I  will  notice  one  of  the  most  common,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  these  difficulties.  It  is,  that  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  lead  the  devotions  of  others,  are  apt  to  believe 
that  they  cannot  perform  the  service  extemporaneously. 
I  know  that  this  is  to  many  a  very  formidable  difficulty 
at  first.  Unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  speak  continuously 
on  any  occasion  or  subject,  they  have  no  idea  how  they 
can  command  a  constant  succession  of  proper  thoughts 
clothed  in  appropriate  language.  Besides,  they  are  over- 
awed by  the  solemnity  of  the  service.  We  have  known 
a  young  man  in  one  of  his  earliest  attempts,  as  incapable 
of  utterance  as  if  he  had  an  overpowering  vision  of  ihe 
throne  of  the  Eternal. 

But  this  difficulty  may  be  soon  overcome.  Repeated 
efforts  will  give  you  confidence.  Aim  not  at  fine  and 
elaborate  expressions.  If  you  wish  to  learn  to  pray  as 
Christians  ought  to  pray,  reflect  seriously  on  your  infirm- 
ities, your  wants,  and  your  sins ;  and  you  will  have  thick 
coming  thoughts  proper  for  a  helpless  being  to  offer  to 
the  God  on  whom  he  depends ;  and  you  will  find  no  want 
of  language  through  which  the  sentiments  of  penitence 
and  devotion  may  be  conveyed. 

Meditate  on  the  goodness  of  God,  daily  flowing  in  upon 
you  in  so  many  rich  and  varied  streams.  Think  of  all 
your  domestic,  social,  and  civil  relations  ;    of  the  duties 
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they  impose,  the  affections  they  exercise,  and  the  happi- 
ness they  confer.  Think  of  your  weaknesses,  tempta- 
tions, sorrows,  and  your  need  of  God's  spirit  to  console 
you  in  affliction,  to  sustain  you  in  trial,  and  to  strengthen 
all  your  virtuous  principles,  that  you  may  stand  firm  in 
the  rectitude,  and  purity,  and  holiness  of  the  gospel.  Re- 
flect with  gratitude  on  the  christian  revelation — ^the  deliv- 
erance from  sin  which  it  has  brought — the  blessed  light 
and  consolation  which  it  has  imparted — and  the  everlast- 
ing hopes  it  has  inspired.  Think  long  and  often 
of  these  things,  and  make  them  the  subjects  of  your  se- 
cret prayer  and  praise ;  and  you  will  cherish  a  cheerful 
and  affectionate  piety,  which  will  give  you  glad  commu- 
nion with  the  Father  of  your  spirit,  in  your  best  and  hap- 
piest hours  ;  and  lead  you  to  him  as  the  everflowing  foun- 
tain of  comfort,  when  distress  and  anguish  come  over 
your  spirit. 

If  you  do  all  this,  can  you  have  any  difficulty,  when 
you  bring  with  you  your  dearest  objects  of  interest  and 
afl*ection  around  the  family  altar  ?  O  no ;  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  rich  in  the  materials,  and  fervent  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion.  Every  day,  as  it  brings  its  new  proofs  and 
instances  of  God's  goodness,  and  discloses  new  wants,  or 
awakens  new  aspirations  in  yourself,  will  supply  new 
topics  of  grateful  praise,  and  give  new  expression  to  the 
warm  desires  of  a  pious  heart.  Have  you  seriously  and 
long  endeavored  in  this  manner  to  learn  to  pray  in  your 
family  ?  It  cannot  be  then  that  you  have  labored  m 
vain  unless  there  was  some  greater  than  common  obstacle 
in  your  own  nature  or  habit  of  mind. 

Suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  Suppose,  what  I  am  un- 
willing to  believe,  that  you  cannot  learn  to  pray  extempo- 
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raneously ;  there  is  still  a  remedy.  I  would  not,  however, 
advise  you  to  commit  a  single  prayer  to  memory,  and  re- 
peat it  every  morning  and  evening,  till  its  spirit  is  cold 
and  dead,  and  its  words  fall  on  the  listless  ear,  awakening 
no  pious  emotion.  No  one  prayer  on  earth  can  express 
all  the  communings  which  a  family  ought  to  hold  with  its 
God.  The  ever  varying  wants,  trials,  and  blessings  of 
domestic  life,  require  corresponding  varieties  of  express 
sion.  If  a  prayer  does  not  breathe  out  the  actual  wants 
and  desires  of  the  soul,  it  is  but  a  cold  and  formal  offer- 
ing, in  which  the  heart  has  no  share. 

You  can  do  better,  a  great  deal  better,  than  either  to 
neglect  family  devotion  wholly,  or  to  recite  a  single  prayer 
from  memory.  You  may,  with  great  advantage,  read 
prayers  in  your  family,  preceded  by  passages  from  the  scrip- 
tures. You  can  find  books  adapted  to  supply  this  want, 
containing  sentiments  which  every  man  ought  to  feel, 
clothed  in  language  which  he  may  conscientiously  utter. 
The  aspirations  of  your  own  fervent  piety  will  not  be  re- 
jected by  our  Heavenly  Father,  because  they  go  up  to  him 
in  a  form  prepared  by  another  kindred  mind.  If  then  you 
cannot,  or  suppose  you  cannot,  perform  extemporaneous 
exercises  of  family  devotion,  you  will  do  well  to  discharge 
the  duty  in  another  way.  Keep  a  hallowed  fire  glowing 
in  your  own  bosom,  to  give  new  warmth,  and  spirit,  and 
life  to  the  forms  you  employ,  and  your  morning  and 
evening  devotions  will  ascend  like  grateful  incense  to  the 
throne  of  God. 

I  would  affectionately  address  these  remarks  on  the 
use  of  forms  of  domestic  devotion  to  female  heads  of  fami- 
lies. These  forms  are  generally  necessary  for  them. 
From  their  shrinking  and  retiring  delicacy,  it  cannot  be 
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expected  that  they  will  pray  extemporaneously  with  their 
families.  How  often  does  business  call  your  husband 
from  home ;  and  is  it  well  to  desert  your  family  altar  till 
his  return  ?  Shall  the  sacred  fire  which  has  been  kindled 
there  be  quenched  at  the  very  time,  when  your  loneliness 
gives  you  more  need  of  its  warmth  and  light  1  Shall 
your  children  and  domestics  suppose  that  God  is  forgot- 
ten, and  is  no  longer  to  be  worshipped — shall  they  be- 
lieve that  he  dwells  no  longer  in  the  house,  because  the 
voice  that  usually  spoke  to  him  in  gratitude  and  devotion, 
is  gone  ? 

If  God  has  taken  your  husband  from  you,  and  left  you 
in  helplessness  and  affliction  at  the  head  of  a  household, 
I  would  address  these  remarks  to  you  with  still  more 
tendqr  interest.  Will  you  have  less  need  of  the  blessed 
comforts  of  family  religion,  when  your  house  is  thus  left 
unto  you  desolate  1  Will  you  have  less  want  of  God  s 
presence,  when  you  are  left  alone  in  that  house,  by  the 
removal  of  your  best  earthly  friend  1  In  whom  can  your 
widowed  affections  find  a  solace,  if  you  fail  to  look  for  it 
in. God,  who  is  the  support  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less? O  leave  not  these  dear  children,  from  whom  an 
earthly  parent  is  gone  for  ever,  to  grow  up  without  know- 
ing, and  loving,  and  worshipping,  with  united  affections, 
their  Father  in  heaven.  Let  them  daily  see,  that  you  place 
your  confidence  and  hope  in  God  ;  that  you  seek  protec- 
tion under  his  sheltering  powqjr ;  that  you  find  your  hap- 
piness in  his  service ;  that  you  feel  his  overshadowing 
presence  in  your  loneliness ;  and  rejoice  in  your  hours  of 
devotion,  when  his  spirit  comes  over  your  heart  in  peace 
and  in  power.  Let  them  see  that  you  are  a  true  and  con- 
stant disciple  of  Jesus ;  and  you  may  then  teach  their 
young  affections  to  stretch  outward  and  upward  from  the 
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circle  of  domestic  love,  and  gather  round  the  kind  Saviour, 
who  took  little  children  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  them. 

There  is  more,  a  great  deal  more,  to  be  said  on  this 
interesting  subject,  but  I  cannot  say  it  now.  This  is  a 
duty  of  unspeakable  importance — not  to  yourselves  only, 
but  to  your  children,  your  domestics,  and  even  to  remote 
generations,  whom  the  breathings  of  your  own  pious 
spirit  may  successively  reach.  Time  may  not  limit  the 
good  effects  of  this  practice ;  they  will  extend  from  age  to 
age,  and  be  fully  known  in  eternity. 

I  might  tell  you,  as  an  encouragement,  of  the  order, 
harmony,  and  happiness  of  a  family,  which  habitually 
refreshes  every  kind,  generous  and  pious  sentiment,  by 
holding  communion  with  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  in 
morning  and  evening  devotion.  It  is  a  blessedness  which 
nojie  ever  sought  in  vain.  You  may  look  through  earth 
and  heaven — you  may  look  through  the  wide  universe  of 
God,  and  you  cannot  find  one  who  has  sought  it  in  vain ; 
you  cannot  find  one  who  has  devoutly  performed  the  ser- 
vice to  which  you  are  now  persuaded,  without  drawing 
from  it  a  rich  reward.  C.  S. 


1.  Selections  from  the  Scriptures,  designed  as  Lessons  in 
Reading.     For  the  use  of  Children. 

2.  Selections  from  Scripture,  designed  as  Lessons  in 
Reading.  For  the  use  of  Adults,  with  Lessons  in  Spelling. 
Second  Edition.    Hilliard  agd  Brown,  Cambridge. 

It  is  a  great  gain,  when  the  time  spent  in  learning  to 
read,  is  made  in  any  way  subservient  to  the  moral  im- 
provement. There  is  every  reason  we  can  ask,  for  se- 
lecting as  instances  to  be  read  and  spelt,  such  sentences 
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as  have  meaning,  and  a  useful  meaning,  instead  of  a  mere 
set  of  words  in  proper  places,  but  either  senseless  or  quite 
frivolous.  All  that  the  art  to  be  acquired  demands,  is  se- 
cured as  well  by  a  properly  expressed  moral  sentiipent,  as 
by  any  other  instances.  And  why  should  not  the  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  sentences  which  contain  some  useful 
lesson  1 

The  care  and  deliberation,  with  which  the  mind  is 
compelled  to  pass  through  a  course  of  elementary  in- 
struction, tend  to  fix  firmly  in  the  memory  whatever  is  in 
that  manner  presented  to  it.  If  we  can  give  the  learner 
a  principle  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  familiarly  re- 
collected, in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  compel  him  to  re- 
member it,  we  confer  a  far  greater  benefit  than  merely 
teaching  him  to  read. 

These  selections  are  entirely  from  the  Bible  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  brief  sentences.  Texts  which 
clearly  relate  to  some  great  truth  or  duty,  are  put 
together  without  regard  to  their  place  in  the  Bible, 
and  ^o  as  to  give  an  impressive  view  of  the  subject 
itself,  but  the  words  are  not  altered.  And  it  is  there- 
fore a  scries  of  Scripture  maxims  connected  by  their 
subject,  which  is  placed  before  the  reader.  He  will 
gain  a  distinct  and  full  apprehension  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches  and  requires  on  the  most  important  topics,  while 
he  is  learning  to  read.  As  with  very  many  'adults,  to 
read  the  Bible  is  the  principal  object  of  learning  to  read 
at  all,  this  has  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  p^*^- 
For  they  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  book,  for  the  sake  • 
of  which  they  are  willing  to  be  taught,  and  which  is  ^^ 
reward  their  labor.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  u* 
their  task,  are  those  which  they  most  wish  to  have  re- 
moved, and  which  they  will  most  readily  strive  to  con- 
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quer.  The  edition  for  children  is  in  very  large  type,  and 
contains  selections  a  little  varied,  to  meet  their  case 
Both  books  are  printed  in  the  most  careful  manner,  with 
all  prope/  attention  to  the  division  of  words,  and  similar 
particulars ;  on  good  paper,  and  with  a  type  which  gives 
the  clearest  impression.  We  can  safely  recommend 
them  as  excellent  helps  to  elementary  learning. 


A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Middlesex  Bible  Society  April 
30.  By  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  Minister  of  Watertown. 
Boston,  Bowles  and  Dearborn. 

Although  this  discourse  has  such  merit  as  claims  our 
warmest  commendation,  we  notice  it  for  another  purpose. 
It  shows  on  every  page  how  false  is  the  charge  so  often 
brought,  in  sheer  ignorance  or  from  a  worse  motive, 
against  Unitarianism,  that  its  spirit  produces  a  want  of 
proper  reverence  for* the  word  of  God.  Let  any  candid 
man  read  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  cause,  and 
he  can  never  believe  that  it  came  from  a  heart  which 
holds  the  scriptures  in  light  esteem.  We  ask  what  bet- 
ter proofs  are  to  be  found  in  any,  the  most  orthodox 
writers,  of  a  deep  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  an  im- 
moveable faith  in  all  its  truths  and  promises,  than  are 
manifested  in  such  sentences  as  these. 

"  If  there  were  no  other  encouragement,  yet  this 
a.one  would  be  sufficient,  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired 
guide  to  religious  knowledge  and  improvement,  the 
powerful  instrument  appointed  by  God  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  to  sanctify  the  heart  with  the  truths  pertaining 
to  life  and  godliness.  Here  we  may  take  our  stand ; 
for  this  fact  alone  is  a  rock  of  defence  and  strength  to 
us.     The  seed  which  we  are  to  sow,  is  the  word,  not 
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of  man^  but  of  God :  and  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the 
grain  we  reap  will  be  the  same  as  that  we  sowed,  than 
it  is  that  the  instructions  of  the  Bible,  if  they  fall  upon 
the  soil  of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  will  bring  forth  the 
precious  fruits  of  holiness.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
nature  and  the  aspirations  of  that  undying  principle 
within  us ;  which,  when  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  haye 
been  quenched,  and  the  motions  of  systems,  of  worlds 
shall  have  ceased,  and  the  glorious  universe  have  been 
hushed  in  silence, — shall  still  be  travelling  onward  in 
the  path  of  eternity,  and  find  no  limits,  but  those,  which 
God  himself  shall  set  to  its  acquisitions  and  improve- 
ments. It  is  here,  and  here  only,  that  the  wants  of  man, 
as  a  moral  agent,  as  a  sinner,  and  as  a  candidate  for 
eternity  are  met  and  satisfied ;  it  is  here,  and  here  onlyt 
that  all  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth  of 
everlasting  things  are  made  known  to  us." 

**  Men  may  frame  theories  of  morals,  may  discuss  the 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  may  describe  the  action 
and  influence  of  the  different  passions,  may  analyze  the 
various  emotions  and  affections  which  warm  and  agitate 
the  heart,  may  point  out  the  lines  and  the  shades  by 
which  one  virtue  is  distinguished  from  another,  or  one 
vice  from  another.  But  all  this,  though  very  useful  in 
its  place,  is  something  quite  different  from  speaking  divine 
truth  with  an  authority  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. It  is  one  thing  to  speculate  ingeniously,  and  an- 
other thing  to  make  the  principles  of  holiness  sink  into 
the  heart.  The  first  is  like  the  ray  of  light,  which  glitters 
and  breaks  on  the  surface  of  the  water  :  the  other  is  like 
the  ray,  which  penetrates  in  a  direct  line  to  the  bottom, 
and  illumines  every  object  on  which  it  falls.  Men  have  too 
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many  strobg  passions,  too  many  depraved  propensities,  to 
be  subdued  and  purified  by  abstract  reasoning  or  refined 
theories.  They  must  be  addressed  in  the  power  of  that 
Yoice,  which  speaks  from  heaven ;  they  must  have  truth 
presented  with  an  authority  that  cannot  be  disobeyed 
with  impunity,  and  with  sanctions  that  can  be  resisted 
only  to  their  own  ruin.  Now  all  this  is  precisely  what 
the  scriptures,  and  the  scriptures  alone  supply." 


SONNET. 
[From  Goodier'g  Memoirs.] 

As  tempest  toss'd  upon  the  stormy  maia 
We  view  a  little  skiff  before  us  ride. 
And  boldly  wrestling  with  the  adverse  tide. 

The  wish'd  for  haven  ajl  securely  gain ; 

Hew  eagerly  we  urge  our  bark  along. 

Nor  heed  the  swellings  of  the  boisterous  gale 
That  scatters  in  the  wind  our  slender  sail 

While  the  black  mountain-billows  round  us  throng; 

So  when  the  virtuous  yield  their  mortal  trust. 
Though  youth  and  beauty  perish  in  the  tomb. 
Yet  hope  shines  brighter  'mid  the  funeral  gloom 

To  guide  us  to  the  mansions  of  the  just ; 
And  we  will  haste  to  gain  that  land  of  rest 
Where  hope  is  certainty,  and  virtue  blest. 


BIBIilCAIi   ILIiVSTRATIOXS. 


Selected  from  JowetVs  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land,  in  1823  and  1824,  and  introduced  herefrom  the 
Religious  Magazine ,  published  at  Philadelphia, 

HOUSE    OF   THE    DEAD. 

'*  While  walking  out,  one  evening,  a  few  fields  distance 
from  Der  el  Kamer,  with  Hanna  Doomani,  the  son  of  my 
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host,  to  see  a  detached  garden  beloi^ing  to  his  father,  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  near  it,  a  small  solid  stone  huilding, 
apparently  a  house;  very  solemnly  adding,  *  Kabbar 
Veity,'  the  sepulchre  of  our  family.  He  then  directed 
my  attention  to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  build- 
ings, at  a  distance,  which  to  the  eye,  are  exactly  like 
houses,  but  which  are  in  fact,  family  mansions  for  the 
dead.  This  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  1  Samuel,  xxv. 
1  ;  1  Kings,  ii.  34  ;  Job,  xxx.  23  ;  Proverbs,  ii.  18, 19,  &c." 

"  The  practice  which  was  most  revolting  to  me  was  this : 
when  the  master  of  the  house  found  in  the  dish  any  dainty 
morsel,  he  took  it  out  with  his  fingers,  and  applied  it  to 
my  mouth.  This  was  true  Syrian  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality ;  and  had  I  been  sufficiently  well-bred,  my  mouth 
would  have  opened  to  receive  it.  This  custom  may  illuS" 
trate  Matthew  xxvi,  23;  and  John  xiii.  25 — ^27." 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  Samaritan  priest  desired 
me,  on  parting,  to  express  our  good  will,  was  by  an  action 
than  which  there  is  not  one  more  common  in  all  the  Le- 
vant. He  put  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  parallel 
to  that  of  his  left,  and  then  lapidly  rubbed  them  together, 
while  I  was  expected  to  do  the  same,  repeating  the  words 

• 

5M»,  sui,  that  is,  *  right,  right,'  or  in  common  acceptation, 
'  together,  together ! '  It  is  in  this  manner  that  persons 
express  their  consent  on  all  occasions  ;  on  concluding  a 
bargain,  or  engaging  to  bear  one  another  company,  and 
on  every  kind  of  friendly  agreement  or  good  understand- 
ing. May  not  this  serve  to  explain  the  phrase  in  Ma*" 
they  vi.  3,  '  let  not  thy  left  hand  know,'  &c.  ?  So  mnch 
is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  speaking  of  the  eyes, 
hands,  and  even  feet,  that  it  is  scarcely  understood  by 
Englishmen.     They  should  see  the  expressive  and  nu- 
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merous  gesticulations  of  foreigners  when  they  converse 
Perhaps  the  expression  of  Solomon,  in  Proverbs  vi.  13, 
may  appear  more  natural  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
mode  of  sitting  on  the  ground  brings  the  feet  into  view 
nearly  in  the  same  direct  line  as  the  hands ;  the  whole 
body  crouching  down  together,  and  the  hands,  in  fact, 
often  resting  upon  the  feet." 


OBITUARY. 

[Communicated*  ] 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Abbot,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  first  congregational 
church  in  Beverly.  On  account  of  sickness,  he  had 
passed  the  winter  in  South  Carolina  and  Cuba.  His 
health  was  materially  improved.  About  the  first  of  June, 
he  arrived  at  Charleston,  on  his  return  to  his  family  and 
friends.  On  the  first  sabbath,  he  preached  in  the  Unita- 
rian church ;  and  on  Monday  embarked  for  New  York. 
On  Tuesday,  he  was  troubled  with  a  pain  in  his  head, 
which  was  not  considered  dKhgerous,  but  which  contin- 
ued until  Saturday  the  seventh,  when  he  expired,  as  the 
vessel  came  to  anchor  in  quarantine.  His  remains  were 
interred  on  Staten  Island. 

In  the  death  of  Dr  Abbot  the  cause  of  truth  has  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss.  For  he  was  promoting  the  spread 
of  rational  religion,  in  his  own  way,  as  effectually  as  any 
other  individual.  In  his  own  way,  we  say,  and  this  was 
not,  by  boldly  attacking  ancient  errors ;  it  was  not,  by 
rudely  disturbing  deep-rooted  prejudices ;  it  was  not,  by 
giving  definite  statements  of  liberal  sentiments ;  it  was 
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not  by  distinguishing  himself  as  a  partizan.  But  it  was, 
by  fearlessly  advocating  the  principles  of  Protesti|{xtism 
and  the  reformation  ;  it  was,  by  zealously  defending  the 
rights  of  congregational  churches ;  it  was^  by  taming 
men  from  creeds  and  human  leaders  to  the  only  infallible 
guide  of  faith  and  practice  ;  it  was,  b/*constantly  exhibit- 
ing the  grand  design  of  the  gospel;  if.  was,  by  serious, 
and  practical,  and  eloquent  discourses;  it  was,  by  per- 
suasive, and  earnest,  and  solemn  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  ;  it  was,  by  inculcating  the  spirit  of  Christ  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  humility, 
benevolence,  charity  and  devotion ;  it  was,  by  habitually 
manifesting  this  spirit  in  his  own  life  and  character.  In 
this  way,  he  aided  the  progress  of  liberal  Christianity- 
For  when  his  opposers  heard  from  a  Unitarian  such  in- 
toasting  and  evangelical  discourses ;  when  they  witness- 
ed in  a  Unitarian,  such  engagedness  and  fidelity;  when 
they  beheld  in  a  Unitarian,  such  an  exhibition  of  the 
christian  character,  their  enmity  was  subdued ;  *  their 
opposition  was  disarmed  ;  their  prejudices  were  soft- 
ened ;  their  candor  was  awakened ;  their  charity 
was  increased  ;  their  desire  for  truth  was  encour- 
aged  ;  and  from  loving  the  Christian,  the  engaging 
preacher,  the  faithful  pastor,  the  sympathizing  friend, 
the  judicious  counsellor,  the  amiable  and  instructive  com- 
panion, the  accurate  scholar,  the  affectionate  husband,  the 
tender  father,  they  gradually  acquired  a  love  for  those 
liberal  views  of  the  gospel  which  contributed  so  largely  io 
the  formation  of  such  a  character.  Our  loss  is  there- 
fore great  indeed.  And  in  no  way  can  we  so  effectually 
improve  this  warning  of  our  Heavenly  Father  as  by  a 
close  imitation  of  the  christian  virtues  of  the  deceased. 
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Vol.  II.  AUGUST,  leas.  Ko.  IL 

SYMPTOMS    OF   LIBERALITY   AT   PRINCETON. 

"  Is  SatU  among  the  prophets  7  " 

Mr  Editor — I  have  lately  been  reading  an  edition  of 
Saarin's  sermons,  published  last  year  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
unquestionably  under  the  patronage,  indirect  at  least,  of 
the  theologians  of  that  region.  I  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  Robert  Robinson's  preface  inserted  in  this  edition, 
as  it  might  have  been  omitted  with  great  plausibility, 
being  not  necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  sermons, 
and  quite  at  variance  with  certain  sentiments  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  high  authority  in  the  place  of 
publication.  With  your  permission,  I  will  subjoin  some 
extracts  from  this  preface.  Even  if  the  excellent  princi- 
ples they  contain  be  not  yet  authoritatively  adopted  in 
Princeton,  yet  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  reprinted, 
and  are,  I  trust,  particularly  appropriate  for  a  miscellany 
of  the  nature^f  the  Advocate.  A  Reader. 

"  In  order  to  vie  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  point  of 
uniformity,  and  to  excel  it  in  point  of  truth,  the  reformers 
extracted  what  they  supposed  the  sense  of  scripture  ,*  not 
on  plain,  obvious,  essential  truths,  but  on  doctrines  ex- 
tremely perplexed  and  difficult ;  these  extracts  they  called 
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confessions  of  faith ;  these  they  signed  ;  and  all  who  re* 
fused  to  sign  them^  they  disowned,  and  persecuted  out  of 
their  communities." 

"  Having  done  these  things,  not  according  to  the  pat- 
tern showed  by  their  divine  Master,  in  his  plain  and  peace- 
ful sermon  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Heb.  viii.  5.  but  ac* 
cording  t9  the  arcana  imperii  of  '  the  woman  who  sitteth 
on  seven  mountains,  and  who  reigneth  over  the  kings  of 
the  earth,'  Rev.  xvii.  9,  18,  they  boasted  of  enjoying  as 
good  a  uniformity  as  that  of  which  the  Catholic  church 
vaunted." 

^'  Had  the  Protestants  done  only  that  with  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  Paul,  which  they  did  with  the  writings  of 
Homer  and  Tacitus — had  they  fetched  them  out  of  dusty 
holes  in  libraries,  exposed  them  to  public  view,  and  led 
them  to  shifi  for  themselves,  their  authenticity,  we  pre- 
sume, would  have  shined  with  inimitable  lustre  ;  for  fewer 
objections  have  lain  against  the  book,  than  against  the 
methods  that  have  been  used  to  enforce  it.  But  that  fatal 
notion  of  uniformity — this  absurd  dogma,  unity  in  the 
faith  is  the  test  of  a  true  church — misled  those  worthy 
men  ;  and  they  adopted  the  spirit  of  persecution,  that 
child  of '  the  mother  of  abominations,'  Rev.  xvii.  5,  whom 
folly  had  produced,  and  whom  cruelty  had  hitherto  main- 
tained." 

'*  Let  one  party  of  Christians  worship  God  as  their 
consciences  direct ;  but  let  other  parties  fd^feit  nothing 
for  doing  the  same." 

*'  Our  author  (Saurin)  sets  a  fine  example  of  a  wise 
moderation.  On  the  one  hand,  with  a  wisdom  that  does 
him  honor,  he  examines  the  subject,  and  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  upright  soul,  openly  declares,  in  the  face  of  the 
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sun,  that  he  hath  sentiments  of  his  own,  which  are  those 
of  his  own  community,  and  he  thinks  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  the  other  hand,  far  from  erecting  himself, 
or  even  his  synod,  into  a  standard  of  orthodoxy — a  tribu- 
nal to  decide  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other  Chris- 
tians, he  opens  his  benevolent  arms  to  admit  them  to 
communion,  and,  with  a  graceful  modesty,  to  use  his 
own  language,  puts  his  hand  on  his  mouthy  in  regard  to 
many  difficulties  that  belong  to  his  own  system.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  certain  point  to  which  conviction  must  go, 
because  evidence  goes  beibre  it  to  lead  the  way,  and  up 
to  this  point  we  believe,  because  we  understand ;  but  be- 
yond this  we  have  no  faith,  because  we  have  no  under- 
standing,  and  can  have  no  conviction,  because  we  have 
no  evidence.  This  point  differs  in  different  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  strength  of  their  mental  powers.  And 
as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  soul,  by  which  all 
other  souls  ought  to  be  estimated,  so  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  human  test  in  a  christian  church,  by  which  the 
opinions  of  other  Christians  ought  to  be  valued.  There 
is  one  insuperable  difficulty  in  setting  up  human  tests ; 
that  is.  Whose  opinion  shall  the  test  be,  yours  or  mine.? 
And  the  only  consistent  church  in  the  world,  on  this  ar- 
ticle, is  the  church  of  Rome."  *'  Were  men  as  much 
inclined  to  unite,  and  to  use  gentle,  healing  measures,  as 
they  are  to  divide,  and  to  gratify  an  arbitrary,  censorious 
spirit,  they  would  be  neither  so  ridiculous  as  to  pretend 
to  have  no  fixed  sentiments  of  their  own  in  religion,  nor 
50  unjust  as  to  make  their  own  opinions  a  standard  for  all 
other  men.  There  are  in  religion  some  great,  principal, 
infallible  truths,  and  there  are  various  fallible  inferences 
derived  by  different  Christians.  In  the  first,  all  agree  ; 
in  the  last,  all  should  agree  to  differ," 
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"  I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  Pagan  ship's  crew  in  a 
vessel  under  sail  in  the  wide  ocean ;  I  have  supposed  not  one 
soul  aboard  ever  to  have  heard  one  word  of  Christianity  ; 
I  have  imagined  a  bird  dropping  a  New  Testament,  writ- 
ten in  the  language  of  the  mariners,  on  the  upper  deck ; 
I  have  imagined  a  fund  of  uneducated^  unsophisticated 
good  sense  in  this  company  ;  and  I  have  required  of  this 
little  world  answers  to  two  questions;  first,  What  end 
does  this  book  propose  ?  The  answer  is.  This  book  *  was 
written,  that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  we  might  have  life 
through  his  name;'  I  ask^  secondly.  What  means  does 
this  book  authorize  a  foremast  man,  who  believes,  to  em- 
ploy with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  to  induce  them  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing,  they 
also,  with  the  foremast  man,  might  have  eternal  felicity 
through  his  name  ?  I  dare  not  answer  this  question ;  but 
I  dare  venture  to  guess,  should  this  foremast  man  conceal 
the  book  from  any  of  the  crew,  he  would  be  unlike  the 
God,  who  gave  it  to  all ;  or  should  he  compel  the  cabin- 
boy  to  admit  his  explication  of  the  book,  he  would  be 
unlike  the  God,  who  requires  the  boy  to  explain  it  to 
himself;  and  should  he  require  the  captain  to  enforce 
his  explication  by  penalties,  the  captain  ought  to  reprove 
his  folly  for  counteracting  the  end  of  the  book,  the  feli- 
city of  all  the  mariners,  for  turning  a  message  of  peace 
into  an  engine  of  faction." 
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SALTATION. 

««  W?Mt  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

Do  you  know  what  being  saved  really  implies  in  your 
own  case  ?  Are  you  sincere  when  you  take  up  this  in- 
quiry ?  Such  are  the  first  and  most  important  things  to 
be  considered.  There  is  no  salvation  for  a  reasonable 
creature  who  will  not  so  much  as  think  for  himself, 
on  a  subject  so  momentous.  And  the  fact  is  too  oflen, 
that  men  ask  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved,  with  no 
disposition  to  be  saved,  and  who  had  rather  not  be  saved, 
in  the  most  important  sense  of  the  word. 

Let  us  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  search  into 
this  matter.  It  is  infinitely  important.  A  mistake  here 
is  most  deplorable,  for  it  hurts  the  soul.  But  we  need 
not  mistake.  God  has  made  plain  the  safe  way,  though 
it  is  not  broad  enough  for  us  to  walk  in  it  with  all  the 
load  of  encumbrances,  that  an  earthly  mind  carries 
about.  But  if  we  are  sincere,  and  are  willing  to  put  off  or 
to  bear  upon  us  just  what  God  requires, -we  may  not  be 
afraid,  there  is  no  danger  which  ought  to  terrify  or  dis- 
hearten us. 

To  be  saved — what  is  it  ?  What  happens  when  a  hu- 
man soul  is  saved  ?  We  may  apprehend  this  better  if  we 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  salvation  is  oflen  in  scripture  spo- 
ken of  as  something  past  or  present,  as  well  as  a  future 
good.  It  is  deliverance  from  evil.  Now  there  are  evils 
within  us,  and  without  us,  evils  which  have  gone,  and 
evils  which  may  come  out  of  the  dark  and  distant  futuri- 
ty. Salvation  respects  chiefly  but  one  of  these,  yet  its 
consequences  embrace  the  whole. 

But  one  of  these!  Yes.     The  evils  that  dwell  deep 
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within  the  heart,  which  cling  to  the  soul  itself  and  are 
a  part  of  its  character,  these  are  the  evils  to  which,  chief- 
ly, salvation  by  Christ  has  respect.  He  saves  from  sin. 
And  now  honestly  confess,  is  there  at  this  moment,  has 
there  ever  been  a  burden  heavier  -  to  you  than  your  own 
sins  ?  What  enmity  from  abroad  is  like  the  strife  in 
your  own  bosom,  where  thought  conflicts  with  thought 
in  ceaseless  combatings,  and  desire  and  fear,  passion 
and  conscience,  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  war  so  tumultu- 
ously  ? 

Has  God  stricken  the  body,  and  entailed  on  life  maladies 
that  have  little  respite  and  no  cure  ?  The  evil  is  bitter. 
No  wonder  the  wearied  sufferer  longs  for  deliverance. 
But  suppose  there  dwells  in  him  a  portion  of  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ.  Pain,  at  each  fresh  wound,  encoun- 
ters a  more  yielding  and  acquiescent  spirit.  Resistance 
and  complaint  cease.  There  is  a  gentleness  and  quiet 
aflerward,  that  bespeak  a  comfort  never  known  to  those 
whose  freedom  from  disease  is  but  a  liberty  to  indulge 
in  sin,  or  pursue  some  one  of  the  thousand  shadows 
which  are  mistaken  for  pleasures.  You  can  understand 
this.  You  can  easily  enter  into  the  case,  and  certainly 
know  that  if  a  sick  body  be  encumbered  with  a  soul 
diseased,  the  evils  to  be  borne  are  enhanced  roost  fright- 
fully. You  can  understand  then,  that  the  mind  itself  is 
what  must  be  saved,  or  deliverance  from  all  other  evils 
will  do  no  good.  Give  a  man  health,  fortune,  fame, 
powet,  learning,  friends,  any  and  every  good  which  can 
be  named  ;  if  he  is  disposed  to  neglect  or  contemn  God, 
to  indulge  his  passions  and  appetites  without  scruple  of 
conscience,  to  oppress  and  injure  others,  and  to  give  up 
himself  to  chance  and  sin,  he  is  accursed — his  very  bless- 
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ings  are  curses — his  whole  state  is  a  perdition.  This  is 
not  conjecture.  It  is  fact.  It  is  history.  It  is  as  true 
as  anything  you  credit  on  the  testimony  of  your  own 
senses.  Try  the  case  yourself  and  you  will  find  it  pre- 
cisely so.  All  who  have  tried  it  have  so  found  it.  We 
know  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  that  the  state  of  the 
soul  determines  for  weal  or  wo,  and  produces  either  the 
miseries  which  are  unmixed  with  comfort,  or  the  happi- 
ness which  no  outward  evil  can  destroy.  "  He  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."  Jesus  blesses  us  when  he 
turns  us  from  our  evil  tempers,  and  desires,  and  pursuits. 
Then  are  we  saved,  when  we  are  rescued  from  sin.  And 
only  so  far  as  sin  is  destroyed  within  us,  have  we  any 
part  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

Do  you  ask  now,  what  you  must  do  to  be  saved? 
You  are  only  inquiring  how  you  shall  be  freed  from  that 
earthliness  of  mind  whiph  shows  itself  in  a  forgetful ness 
of  God,  self-indulgence,  vain  desires,  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, pride,  envy,  malice,  covetousness,  discontent,  love 
of  the  world,  and  all  other  evils  of  the  internal  condition. 
If  you  ask  sincerely,  you  really  wish  to  put  away  from 
you  every  sin,  great  or  small  as  it  may  seem.  You 
wish  not  merely  to  seem  good  like  those  you  admire,  but 
to  be  good  like  them.  It  is  your  purpose  to  do  with  all 
your  strength,  as  soon  as  you  know  what  you  must  do,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  save  your  soul.  Consider  how  much  is 
implied  here.  Be  not  deceived.  Do  you  really  desire  to 
become,  at  any  cost,  a  pure  and  thus  a  happy  being  ;-^- 
to  yield  yourself  to  God,  to  bind  yourself  to  Jesus,  to 
cast  in  your  lot  with  his  friends,  and  to  live  on  earth  the 
life  you  hope  to  live  in  heaven  1  Beware  lest  you  mistake 
a  mere  restless    discontent  with  yourself  and    things 
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around  you,  for  a  desire  of  salvation.  How  many  in 
such  a  frame  have  fled  to  the  company  of  the  faithful  with 
no  faith  in  their  own  hearts,  and  have  increased  guilt 
when  they  supposed  they  were  seeking  salvation.  They 
fled  from  hell,  but  not  from  sin.  They  were  uneasy 
because  they  were  in  an  evil  condition,  not  because  they 
were  of  an  evil  mind. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  if  we  would  be  saved,  is  to 
set  about  an  investigation  of  our  minds,  that  we  may 
know  what  it  is  which  we,  in  particular,  must  be  delivered 
from,  in  order  to  our  being  completely  good,  and  so 
prepared  for  complete  happiness.  Mach  evil  results 
often  from  confounding  ourselves  with  other  people. 
We  want  to  make  their  case  our  own.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  their  case.  It  is  v)t 
who  are  asking  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved.  And 
each  one  must  be  saved  in  a  manner  conformed  to  his 
own  present  need,  not  to  any  foreign  pattern.  We  have 
a  particulelr  spiritual  state.  We  know  where  we  have 
been  blameworthy,  where  we  have  sinned  against  Goo, 
our  neighbor,  and  ourselves,  and  it  is  with  that  we  have 
to  do,  and  nothing  beyond  or  abroad.  That  evil  propen- 
sity on  which  you  can,  as  it  were,  lay  your  finger  and 
say,  I  have  indulged  this  unrestrainedly,  this  is  one  of 
the  foes  which  liave  wounded  my  conscience  and  torment- 
ed my  heart,  is  the  evil  you  are  to  be  saved  from.  Make 
the  whole  a  strictly  individual  matter,  and  let  other  peo- 
ple mind  their  own  case  in  the  same  way.  Your  sa3^a- 
tion  will  not  then  be  hindered  by  any  idle  and  delusive 
comparisons,  which  feed  pride,  and  abet  prejudice,  oi 
produce  despondence  and  distract  the  thoughts  from  the 
main  points  to  be  considered. 
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Haring  well  ascertained  our  own  spiritual  state,  the. 
work  to  be  done  is  before  us.  The  means  of  accom- 
plishing it  are  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
we  are  not  to  take  up  the  sacred  volume  now  as  a  general 
directory,  but  as  a  special  guide,  to  be  used,  not  as  the 
mariner  may  use  a  map  of  the  world,  but  as  he  uses  the 
particular  chart  which  marks  out  the  course  of  his  pre- 
sent voyage.  Some  rules  meet  all  cases.  Some  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  one  or  more.  These  we  must  select 
and  dwell  upon  ;  not  to  the  neglect  of  other  useful  parts 
of  scripture,  but  as  the  parts  to  be  most  closely  applied  to 
our  own  needs.  Generalities  have  no  place  where  we  are 
engaged  upon  what  is  special.  It  is  what  the  bible  says 
to  persons  of  the  character  you  find  yourselves  to  be  of, 
that  first  and  most  peculiarly  demands  your  study.  And 
this  you  must  use  as  the  instrument  with  which  you  are 
to  attempt  to  eradicate  your  own  sins,  praying,  at  every 
effort,  to  Him  who  cherishes  and  succeeds  all  holy  pur- 
poses by  his  quickening  spirit. 

We  have  used  the  word  effort,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
one.  Salvation  is  sought  by  many,  as  if  it  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  cure  by  medicine,  and  not  a  recovery  by  ex- 
ertion. But  in  truth,  if  you  wish  to  break  up  a  moral 
disease,  effort  is  vitally  important.  By  doing  just  the  op- 
posite of  all  we  have  done,  so  far  as  that  was  wrong,  we 
come  to  be  habitually  good..  Suppose  the  sin  of  a  too  quick 
and  violent  resentment  be  one  of  those  we  have  hitherto 
indulged.  How  are  we  to  get  quit  of  it  1  When  we  are 
next  provoked,  by  striving  to  suppress  every  word  and 
deed  corresponding  to  the  resentment  rising  within.  If 
we  succeed,  we  have  gained  one  victory,  and  we  have  won 
it  by  effort.     And  so  in  every  sin,  whatever  it  be,  our 
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part  is  effort,  resisting  even  unto  blood.  In  like  manner 
a  virtue,  which  we  have  neglected,  must  be  won  by  oft- 
repeated  attempts  to  do  what  it  implies.  Nothing  less 
will  secure  the  acquisition.  And  the  more  of  thiese  at- 
tempts we  make,  the  more  of  the  virtue  we  shall  gain. 
The  selfish  sets  himself  to  work  for  other  people,  obliges 
himself  to  have  a  proper  regard  to  their  feelings,  wants, 
and  characters,  giving  up  his  own  private  pleasure,  as 
often  as  he  may  do  them  good  by  it,  and  denying  himself 
to  all  covetous,  sordid,  and  unkind  practices.  The  efforts 
he  makes  lead  hini  to  forget  himself,  and  think  more  of 
others,  by  doing  more  for  them.  And  so  in  other  cases. 
He  who  so  believes  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  have  no 
stronger  desire  than  to  become  completely  like  him  in  all 
the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  celestial  virtues,  he  it  is 
who  shall  receive,  as  the  end  of  his  faith,  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  Whefe  this  faith  produces  and  sustains  this 
desire,  there  cannot  but  be  the  most  earnest  efforts  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  every  quality  on  which  the  safety, 
perfection,  and  happiness  of  human  nature  depend. 


UNBELIEF. 


There  is  no  occasion  to  fear  that  a  fair  examination  of 
the  grounds  on  which  our  religion  rests  its  claims,  will 
ever  result  in  anything  but  a  stronger  conviction  of  its 
truth  and  authority.  But  when  one  meets  with  such 
books  as  that  of  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  his  Age  of 
Reason,  or  the  publications  now  issuing  from  the  Free 
Press  in  New  York,  it  is  hard  to  restrain  the  emotions  of 
mingled  indignation  and  sorrow  which  are  excited   by 
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them.  If  these  productions  were  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  none  but  such  as  are  competently  furnished  for  a  just 
decision  upon  the  questions  they  pretend  to  settle,  they 
were  comparatively  harmless.  We  are  not  averse  to  have 
the  evidences  on  which  Christianity  is  founded,  tested 
by  all  who  are  well  enough  informed  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  imposition,  and  who  are  honestly  engaged  for  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Nay,  every 
sincere  believer  would  rejoice  to  see  men  of  intelligence 
and  integrity  heartily  embarked  in  such  an  undertaking 
as  had  for  its  object  the  most  thorough  investigation  of 
the  great  subjects  which  Christianity  presents.  But  he 
must  deprecate  the  work  of  such  as  seek  to  win  to  the 
side  of  doubt,  by  ridicule  which  abashes  the  weak,  and 
reasonings  which  confound  the  ignorant;  by  infusing 
prejudice  before  inquiry  is  begun,  and  creating  hostility 
as  a  prelude  to  disbelief.  There  are  many  more  who 
will  be  ruined  without  being  convinced,  than  will  give 
up  their  faith  as  a  consequence  of  even  the  partial  ex- 
amination of  its  evidences,  which  these  writings  might 
induce. 

It  were  worth  while,  if  a  calm  hearing  could  be  had  in 
such  a  case,  to  suggest  to  those  who  are  so  ready  to  thrust 
their  infidelity  into  everybody's  mind,  by  any  means,  fair 
or  foul,  which  they  can  command,  one  sober  considera- 
tion, which,  as  men  of  common  humanity,  they  cannot 
refuse  to  weigh.  What  have  you  to  give  us  instead  of 
that  you  would  take  away  1  What  rich  blessing  will  you 
substitute  in  the  room  of  religion,  in  the  heart  of  this  or 
that  poor  man,  whose  daily  toil  is  all  sweetened  now  by  a 
humble  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  What  boon  will  you  carry 
to  that  desolated  house,  where   mother,   father,   sister, 
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friend,  have  been  resigned,  in  faith  that  triumphed  over 
agony  1  What  will  you  teach  my  boy,  that  will  give  \m 
mind  strength  to  wrestle  with  the  world's  sin,  and  the 
soul's  passion,  and  keep  him  upright,  pure,  benevolent, 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  God  and  his  country  ?  What 
holier  guard  than  gospel  truth  have  you  prepared  for  the 
gentler  creature,  whose  tenderness  is  so  easily  rifled,  and 
whose  happiness  lies  at  the  mercy  of  perils  so  namerooSi 
so  insidious,  so  fatal  when  not  shunned  1  Have  you  de 
vised  an  expedient  for  making  life  a  better  and  more 
comfortable  thing,  and  death  an  easier  trial,  than  the 
Christian  finds  or  makes  them  ?  In  a  word,  what—in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  human — ^what  better  have  you  to 
oflfer  than  the  Bible  you  would  tear  from  us  ?  The  Bible 
has  been  tried.  A  christian  faith,  hope,  pbedience,  have 
all  been  tried.  And  millions,  in  all  varieties  of  lot,  in 
all  the  varied  shades  of  character,  living  and  dying,  have 
attested,  by  the  strongest  proofs,  their  inestimable  valne 
to  mankind.  liCt  the  infidel  produce  something  more 
excellent,  more  adapted  to  the  human  heart  in  all  its 
needs,  and  the  human  condition  in  all  its  exposures,  or, 
in  mercy  to  sinful  and  suffering  mortals,  be  silent  and  at 
peace. 
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For  by  him  were  all  things  created^  that  are  in  heaven  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions  or  pnndpaKties  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  created 
by  him  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  aU  things,  and  by  Atfli  oU 
things  consist. 

This  passage  is  cited  by  some  Christians  to  prove  that 
their  Master  was  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe. 
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But  before  we  admit  such  a  position,  it  ought  to  be  fairly 
tested.  No  resemblance  of  words  is  alone  adequate  to 
support  the  opinion,  that  what  is  here  said  of  Christ  is 
precisely  that,  which  is  affirmed  of  Jehovah  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament.  A  candid  man  must  needs 
doubt  the  Trinitarian  assertion  on  the  first  glance  at  the 
context.  In  the  verse  preceding  thosejust  quoted,  Christ 
is  styled  "  the  first-born  of  every  creature,^'  And  is  it  to 
the  everlasting  Creator  that  such  an  appellation  belongs  ? 
In  the  verse  following  these,  it  is  said  of  Christ  that  he 
is  "'  the  first-born  from  the  dead,^^  But  was  Jehovah  ever 
numbered  with  the  dead  ?  Have  the  gates  of  the  grave 
ever  closed  on  the  self-existent  Being  ?  Consider,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  of  one  who  tasted  death,  that  all  which  is 
included  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses  is  de- 
clared. And  are  we  not  justified  in  the  belief  that,  what- 
ever be  meant  by  the  words,  '*  by  him  were  all  things 
created,''  they  cannot  be  consistently  interpreted  as  de- 
noting the  original  formation  of  the  universe,  when  we 
find  these  words  to  relate  to  one  who  is  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  the  first-born  from  the  dead  ? 

How  much  is  included  in  the  term  '*  all  things,"  is 
decided  by  the  text  itself,  '*  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions^**  &»c.  The  extension  of  the  term  to  make  it 
comprehend  the  whole  universe  of  existing  things,  is 
therefore  inadmissible.  Exactly  the  same  limitation  oc- 
curs in  verse  20th,  **  And  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  himself,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in 
heaven^  It  is  plain  that  ''all  things''  here,  compre- 
hends only  such  a  part  of  the  whole  as  needed  to  be,  or 
might  be,  reconciled  to  God.  A  similar  use  of  a  general 
or  universal  term  is  found  in  the  next  chapter,  where  it 
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is  said  of  the  gospel^  that  it  was  preached  "  to  every 
creature  under  heetven,^*  Now  the  oitfy  creature  to  whom 
it  is  preached  is  man,  among  the  countless  varieties  of 
created  things.  We  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  here  to  qualify  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer. 
So  are  we  in  the  verses  under  discussion.  Thrones,  do- 
mtniohs,  and  principalities,  are  words  designating  pctr- 
ticular  things^  and  therefore  of  those  particular  things  we 
must  regard  the  text  as  speaking,  and  no^of  all  things  uni- 
versally. What  then  is  the  import  of  these  words  1  They 
manifestly  denote  '^  those  who  sit  on  thrones,"  ''  those 
who  exercise  dominion,"  &c.  Thus  civil  rulers  are  de- 
nominated in  Titus  iii.  J ,  "  principalities  and  powers." 
Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
God — and  adds,  '*  for  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers j  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places,^*  Of  Christ  it  is  written, 
"  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  triumphing  over  them.''  And 
again,  the  apostle  declares  to  the  Romans,  '*  I  am  per- 
suaded that  neither  life  nor  death-,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God."  These  are  examples  of  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  the  New  Testament  To  ascertain  what  sense 
to  attach  to  them  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  we 
may  examine  the  preceding  verses.  Paul  has  just  spoken 
of  Christians  as  "  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness, 
and  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  sod."  It 
is  to  power,  authority  and  preeminence  in  that  kingdom, 
that  the  words  *'  thrones,"  &c.  probably  relate.  And  the 
'<  creation  "  intended,  is  not  the  natural  creation,  but  a 
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morat  one — that  effected  by  the  Christian  dispensation. 
The  whole  passage  is  designed  to  express  the  supremacy 
of  Christy  in  that  kingdom  of  which  he  is  the  founder  and 
hecid.  However  eminent  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom, 
they  are  subjects  still ;  ^'  those  who  sit  on  thrones,  those 
who  exercise  dominion,  those  who  administer  govern- 
ments, and  those  who  have  power."  For  he  is  the  first 
born  of  the  whole  new  creation,  to  him  all  things  in  the 
christian  world  owe  their  origin,  "  all  were  created 
through  him  and  for  him ;  "  and  "  he  is  before  all," — 
first  in  dignity,  office,  and  character ;  and  "  by  him  all 
consist,"  that  is,  are  supported  and  kept  in  being  through 
their  relation  to  him.  And  he  is  the  head  of  the  body, 
the  church,  who  is  the  beginning ;  the  first  born  from  the 
dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the  preeminence ; 
for  it  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell.  The  same  general  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the 
second  chapter,  '^  Ye  are  complete  in  him  who  is  the 
head  of  all  principality  and  power."  We  find  it  also  in 
Ephesians,  first  chapter,  *'  When  he  raised  him  from  the 
dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 
places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in 
this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  hath 
put  all  things  under  his  feet  ^  and  gave  him  iohe  head  over 
aU  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  thatfilleth  all  in  alL" 

Similar  ideas  are  conveyed  elsewhere,  under  the  figure 
of  a  building,  of  which  Christ  is  the  corner  stone,  and  of 
a  human  body,  whose  members  have  all  relation  to  a 
common  head. 

But  what  authority  have  we  for  considering  the  creation 
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spoken  of  in  these  texts,  as  amoral  one  1  The  authoritj 
of  the  apostle  who  styles  the  change  effected  by  Chris* 
tianity  a  new  creation^  and  tells  us  that  we  are  ''  God's 
workmanship,  erected  in,  or  through  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works."  A  similar  use  of  language  is  common  in 
the  Old  Testament.  "  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing 
and  her  people  a  joy."  "  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy 
mouth,  and  have  covered  thee  in  the  shadow  of  mine 
hand,  that  I  may  plant  the  heavens,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  say  unto  Zion,  thou  art  my  peo~ 
pie."  "Drop  down  ye  heavens  from  above,  and  let  the 
skies  pour  down  righteousness ;  let  the  earth  open,  and 
let  them  bring  forth  salvation,  let  righteousness  spring  up 
together,  I  the  Lord  have  created  it."  These  passages 
relate  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  a  happier  political 
and  moral  state.  We  surely  do  not  depart  far  from 
scripture  analogy  in  our  interpretations  of  the  term 
'*  create,^^  as  applied  to  that  recovery  which  restored  life 
and  hope  to  a  world. 

Should  the  signification  attached  to  the  words, 
**  thrones,"  &c,  be  distrusted,  it  is  confirmed  again  by  the 
known  customs  of  Jewish  speech.  For  by  these  and 
such  like  titles,  the  Rabbis  were  distinguished — probably 
as  an  indication  of  that  dominion  and  authority  which 
they  acquired  by  their  learning.  Nor  are  the  scripture 
appellations  applied  to  Christians  extremely  unlike. 
They  are  styled  a  royal  priesthood,  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  children  of  light,  lights  of  the  world,  salt  of 
the  earth,  &.c. 

If  it  be  objected  still,  that  *'  all  things  were  created  by 
him,"  must  include  more  than  we  admit ;  we  answer 
again  that  not  we,  but  the  apostle  has  himself  lii^ited  tho 
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phrase.  The  natural  creation  is  never  thus  spoken  of. 
The  sacred  writers  do  not  say,  *'  God  created  all  things, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,^' 
but  *'  God  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is." 

Those  who  interpret  this  passage  of  the  natural  crea- 
tion, do  so  without  considering  the  context,  and  the  pe- 
culiar language  of  the  passage  itself,  both  of  which  equally 
oblige  us  to  give  a  different  rendering. 


MORNING   HIMN. 

FOR  A  TOUXO  PERSOlf . 
[From  the  Monthly  Bepository.] 

AiroTHZR  smiliDg  day  I  see. 
Another  day,  my  God !  for  thee ; 
To  thee  may  I  devote  my  powers. 
And  all  these  bright  and  happy  hours. 

Another  smiling  day  I  see ! 
Then  let  me  bend  in  prayer  to  thee  , 
And  thank  thee  for  my  tranquil  rest, 
The  sleep  thy  guardian  care  has  blest. 

0 

Another  smiling  day  I  see. 
And  various  duty  point  to  thee : 
Let  each  devoted  action  prove 
Thy  child's  unbounded  faith  and  love. 

When  evening's  tranquil  shades  descend. 
With  thee  this  smiling  day  shall  end ; 
And  still  the  darker  shades  of  night 
Thy  presence.  Lord  !  shall  gild  with  light. 

VOL.  II.— «J0.  II.  G* 
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ON   MTSTERIES. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  that  reli- 
gion derives  all  its  authority,  its  dignity,  and  its  influence, 
from  certain  mysterious  or  unintelligible  doctrines,  which 
they  suppose  belong  to  it ;  and  therefore  that  all  attempts 
to  clear  up  these  obscurities,  and  to  place  Christianity, 
where  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  on 
a  level  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  blow  aimed  at  the  very  existence  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  said,  that  by  the  constitution  of  human  na- 
ture, the  greater  part  of  mankind  associate  something 
venerable  and  awful  with  what  they  do  not  understand ; 
that  this  is  the  very  feeling  or  frame  of  mind  best  suited 
to  religious  exercises,  and  the  operations  of  the  spirit ; 
and  hence  they  can  perceive  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  giving  the  world  a  system  of  religion 
made  up  of  mysteries,  and  in  requiring,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence of  our  christian  humility,  that  we  should  give  them 
an  immediate,  implicit,  and  unresisting  faith. 

We  conceive  it  would  be  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty 
to  show,  in  answer  to  these  opinions,  that  if  such  an  ab- 
solute sacrifice  of  reason  and  judgment  were  an  act  of  re- 
ligion, it  could  reflect  no  honor  upon  God  or  man — that 
the  Creator,  whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  perfect, 
can  be  worthily  adored  only  by  rational  beings,  and  by  a 
rational  service — that  man,  whose  distinguishing  privi- 
lege consists  in  having  been  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
in  the  possession  of  intellectual  faculties,  in  the  power  of 
discerning  truth  and  acquiring  knowledge,  cannot  glorify 
the  Being  who  gave  him  these  faculties,  by  suffering  them 
to  remain  idle,  to  be  perverted  or  weakened,  by  seekingr 
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and  loTing  darkness  rather  than  light,  by  assenting  sub- 
missively to  what  is  seen  to  be  false,  by  believing  what 
sound  judgment  declares  to  be  absurd  and  impossible. 
It  might  also  be  easily  proved,  that  religion  is  never  in- 
jured by  being  made  plain  and  intelligible.  Injury  is 
done  by  mistaken  and  confused  notions  of  its  nature  and 
object ;  by  perplexing  it  with  unnecessary  difficulties ;  by 
covering  its  clear  light  with  a  veil  of  obscurity.  That 
gloomy  feeling,  which  is  thought  so  favorable  to  divine 
influences,  is  the  parent  of  bigotry,  superstition,  and  in- 
tolerance. It  is  blind,  and  may  easily  become  ungovern- 
able and  ferocious.  It  is  most  unfriendly  to  true  religion. 
It  has  been  a  source  of  evils,  whose  extent  cannot  be  es- 
timated ;  of  cnielties  too  dreadful  to  be  described.  What 
other  cooseqaences  indeed  can  reasonably  be  expected, 
when  the  religious  principle  is  neither  enlightened,  nor 
guided  by  the  understanding,  and  when  there  exists  no 
clear  and  definite  views  of  our  duty  to  God,  what  other 
consequences,  we  repeat,  can  be  expected,  than  that  the 
worst  passions,  stimulated  by  an  overheated  imagination, 
should  break  out  into  violence  and  crime  t 

Our  present  purpose  is  not  to  describe  particularly  the 
efiect  of  a  dark,  mysterious  religion  upon  the  public  feel- 
ings or  morals ;  nor  to  inquire  whether  it  is  the  duty  of 
good  men  to  attempt,  by  the  assistance  of  reason  and  reve- 
lation, to  make  it  plain.  Our  design  is  to  show  that  the 
system,  of  which  Jesns  Christ  was  the  author,  is  not  a 
mysterious  reUgion.  That  its  doctrines  and  rules  of  con- 
duct are  intelligible — that  we  are  required  to  believe  no- 
thing which  cannot  be  understood,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is 
required  to  be  believed ;  and  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  character  of  the  Jewish  or  any  other  dispensa- 
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tioD  prior  to  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  ''unto  us,"  as 
Christians,  <'  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king" 
dom  of  GodJ^ 
This  subject  we  shall  pursue  in  future  numbers. 

S.  J.  M. 


SOME    ERRORS   RESPECTING   THE   METHOD   OF  PARDON. 

(Concluded.) 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  divine  mercy  and  the 
divine  justice  clashed,  and  were  only  made  to  agree  by 
a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Son  of  God,  which  appeas- 
ed justice  and  opened  the  way  for  mercy  to  accomplish 
its  desire  to  save.  But  in  a  perfect  mind  there  must  be 
the  most  unbroken  harmony.  No  variance  can  exist 
there.  Opposing  principles,  jarring  attributes,  are  found 
only  where  there  is  weakness,  and  error,  and  sin. 
God  can  only  wish  to  do  what  it  is  right  he  should  do.  If 
to  pardon  the  penitent  were  in  itself  a  wrong  act,  Gfod 
would  have  had  no  desire  to  pardon.  And  if  to  punish 
the  penitent  were  not  consistent  with  divine  clemency,  it 
would  not  be  required  by  ^ivinc  equity,  for  it  is  not  just 
to  be  cruel,  or  to  infhct  unnecessary  suffering.  Since 
then  the  scriptures  teach  us  that  divine  love  is  the  source 
of  that  redemption,  which  is  provided  in  the  gospel  for  a 
sinful  world,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  justice  of  God,  which  interfered  with  the 
restoration  of  the  penitent  to  his  Creator's  favor.  Had 
there  been  a  contest  between  justice  and  mercy,  each 
being  infinitely  powerful  principles,  how  could  the  strife 
have  been  composed  t  The  usu^l  way  of  accounting  for 
the  reconciliation,  which  is  supposed  to  be   necessary 
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among  the  divine  attributes  in  order  to  pardon,  is  by 
pointing  to  the  dignity  of  Jesus,  who  was  punished  in  our 
stead.  He  was  God,  it  is  said,  and  his  sufferings  were 
an  infinite  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  justice  being 
satisfied,  n^rcy  could  be  indulged.  It  seems,  then,  that 
justice  triumphs  in  the  contest.  But  aside  from  this,  we 
are  constrained  to  ask,  which  of  the  two  things  is  the 
most  derogatory  to  the  divine  glory ;  the  descent  of  God 
from  his  throne,  his  humiliation  in  the  form  of  a  slave, 
his  violent  death  by  the  hands  of  his  creatures, — or  the 
pardon  of  the  penitent  in  pure  mercy  ? 

Does  any  one  shudder  at  such  language  7  So  do  we. 
But  we  would  vindicate  our  holy  Father's  name  from  the 
dishonor  done  to  it  by  a  creed  that  covers  all  Christendom 
with  its  pall.  That  we  may  prove  ourselves  not  unjust 
to  that  creed,  we  quote  authority  not  to  be  questioned  for 
the  above  representation.  Says  the  Rev.  Dr  Griffin, — 
**  There  is  a  foundation  somewhere  among  the  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity  and  personal  union  fc^r  a  distinction  to 
exist  between  the  Father  as  holding  the  authority  of  God, 
and  the  Mediator  in  his  whole  person ;  and  not  only 
for  a  distinction,  but  for  opposite  relations,  as  opposite  as 
any  which  can  be  found  among  men ;  such  as  king  and 
subject,  master  and  servant,  the  commander  and  the  one 
who  obeys,  the  representative  of  God  and  the  representa- 
tive of  sinners,  the  demander  of  satisfaction  and  the  satis- 
fier,  the  injlicter  of  stripes  and  the  receiver ^  the  hearer  of 
prayer  and  the  supplicant,  the  one  who  makes  and  per-* 
forms  one  part  of  a  covenant,  and  the  one  who  makes  and 
performs  the  other,  the  one  who  owes  and  grants  a  re- 
ward, and  the  one  who  earns  and  receives  it :  otherwise 
thero  ia  qo  foundation  in  the  Trinity  for  the  work  of  re- 
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demption.'*  He  goes  on  farther  in  these  words.  "  Not 
a  single  official  act  can  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  man,  or 
to  the  mere  God,  but  to  the  Mediator.  The  divinity  of 
that  person  goes  through  and  qualifies  all  the  acts  and 
sufferings  of  the  mediator.  His  godhead,  as  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  this  august  drama,  helps  to  constitute  the  person 
of  the  mediator.  All  that  is  divine  in  him  is  thus  set 
apart  from  the  Father  and  included  under  the  name 
mediator.  •  *  *  In  this  stupendous  drama,  the  Father 
dUme  holds  the  arm  of  authority,  and  neither  the  second 
nor  the  third  person  appears  on  the  throne,  *  *  *  In 
the  whole  exhibition  the  Son  appears  either  as  a  servant  or 
a  vicegerent  till  the  curtain  falls.  The  point  to  be  proved 
was  that  God  would  punish ;  which,  according  to  the 
distribution  of  parts,  could  only  be  made  out  by  showing 
that  the  Father  would  punish.  And  now  the  question  iSi 
whether  the  servant  in  that  awful  tragedy,  in  his  mostdi' 
grading  act  of  submission,  could  pledge  himself  for  the 
firmness  of  his  master  and  king,  and  for  the  future  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  which  was  dragging  AtfJi  '<^  ^ 
criminal  to  the  stake ;  whether  the  act  of  that  servant, 
with  the  sword  of  the  Almighty  at  his  breast,  under  a 
necessity  to  obey,  or  suffer  the  endless  penalty  of  the 
law  could  be  considered,"  &c.  &c.  Reader !  this  is 
all  said  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity.  He  it  is 
who  is  here  styled  a  servant,  and  a  criminal,  in  the  awW 
drama  of  atonement.  See  An  humble  Attempt  to  reconciU 
the  Differences  of  Christians  respecting  the  extent  of  '** 
Atonement,  by  Edward  Griffin.  New  York.  1816.  pag^s 
43,  44. 

We   solemnly  ask,  if  this  degrading  of  the  king  oi 
heaven  to  a  state  of  slavery,  guilt,  danger,  and  death,  oe 
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not  a  monstrous  indignity  ?  Is  it  not  a  far  more  honora- 
ble supposition,  that  God,  exalted  on  his  throne,  from  his 
own  unpurchased  love,  gave  out  the  pardon  which  only 
he  can  give,  to  the  sinner  humbled  in  penitence,  washed 
from  his  sins,  bound  alike  by  his  own  heart's  prompting's 
and  his  sovereign's  powerful  sway,  to  future  obedience 
as  the  condition  of  his  present  forgiveness  ?  Is  it  not  an 
infinitely  more  glorious  office  for  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse 1  But  again  consider,  that  all  which  Dr  Griffin 
supposes,  is  an  utter  impossibility.  The  person  who  is 
God  can  never  appear  beneatit  the  throne,  as  the  second 
and  third  in  the  Trinity  are  here  declared  to  appear. 
The  authority  of  God  cannot  pass  out  of  one  hand  into 
another.  If  the  Son  be  God,  he  just  as  much  exacts  sat- 
isfaction as  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  likewise.  To  talk 
of  either  person  as  quitting  the  throne,  being  a  slave,  a 
criminal  dragged  to  the  stake,  is  horrible  impiety.  God 
forgive  us  if  we  have  sinned  in  repeating  such  language  ! 
Yet  this  is  the  language  of  the  common  creed  of  Chris- 
tians. The  writer  of  it  was  this  very  year  appointed  to 
address  the  convention  of  Congregational  Clergymen  of 
Massachusetts.  We  know  he  is  honored  and  esteemed. 
Not  in  the  least  would  we  question  his  merit.  It  is  his 
creed  we  look  at — his  published,  printed  creed.  And 
without  a  breath  of  reproach  at  himself,  we  beg  our  read- 
ers to  inquire,  if  such  sentiments  be  preferable  to  those 
which  Unitarians  substitute  for  them. 

The  death  of  Jesus  was  the  death  of  a  created  being. 
No  other  could  die.  How  such  a  death  is  to  be  regarded 
as  satisfying  strict  justice  for  the  sins  of  a  world,  is  hard 
to  see.  A  just  law  requires  the  sinner  himself  to  be 
punished.     Jesus  was  innocent.     A  just  law  asks  not 
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what  rank  the  obnoxious  offender  bears,  but  what  crime 
has  he  cofliTnitted  ?  Jesus  was  a  glorious  sufferer,  but 
not  a  guilty  one.  Oh,  who  can  feel  that  the  blessed 
Father  of  us  all  appears  less  holy,  just  and  good,  in  par- 
doning the  penitent  upon  condition  of  his  obedience,  than 
in  plunging  his  glittering  sword  into  the  bosom  of  his  own 
beloved  Son  while  meekly  interceding  for  those  who  were 
doomed,  and  who  deserved  themselves  to  die.  What 
stain  on  a  parent's  character  is  mercy  to  a  child  in  tears? 
What  honor  to  a  father's  name  is  bought  by  bloody  ven- 
geance ?  What  blot  on  a  law  does  remission  cast,  when  it 
is  granted  to  those  only,  who  will  never  more  rebel  against 
it  ?  And  how  is  such  a  law  vindicated  from  rebuke  and 
«corn,  by  letting  the  guilty  escape  through  the  generous 
sufferings  of  a  pure  victim  in  their  stead. 

It  is  important  now  to  advert  more  particularly  to  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  Divine  Law,  upon  which  are 
founded  these  unhappy  misconceptions  of  the  divine  con- 
duct. We  may  collect  that  doctrine  from  such  passages 
as  the  following.  **  God  bids  all  the  world  adore  him, 
love,  and  obey  him,  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  that  upon 
pain  of  eternal  damnation  in  case  of  the  least  defect ;  and 
promises  eternal  life  and  glory,  in  case  of  perfect  obe- 
dience." ♦  *  ♦  "  If  perfect  obedience  merit  no  thanks, 
as  was  before  observed,  and  if  the  least  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil,  and  deserves  infinite  punishment,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  then  a  whole  eternity  of  perfect  obedience  would  do 
just  nothing  towards  making  the  least  amends  for  the 
smallest  sin,  much  less  will  the  best  services  of  the  high- 
est saint  on  earth.  And  consequently,  when  Paul  came 
to  die,  he  deserved  to  be  damned,  (considered  merely  in 
himself)  as  much  as  when  he  was  a  bloody  persecutor^ 
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yea,  and  a  great  deal  more  too ;  for  all  his  diligence  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ  did  just  nothing  towards 
making  the  least  amends  for  what  was  past ;  and  his  daily 
short-comings  and  sinful  defects  run  him  daily  infinitely 
more  and  more  into  debt."  '<  And  thus  it  is  with  every 
believer, — he  feels  that  he  is  infinitely  blameworthy  for 
not  being  more  humble,  and  penitent,  and  self-abasing, 
and  that  his  desert  of  damnation  is  infinitely  increasing 
continually." — "  God,  the  great  governor  of  the  world, 
does  in  the  gospel,  consider  mankind  as  being  guilty  of 
Adarn^s  first  sin,  and  on  that  account  to  be  in  a  perishing 
condition."  *  *  «  «  jf  ^^er  any  poor,  guilty  wretch, 
round  the  world,  feels  tempted  to  think  that  God  is  cruel 
for  damning  sinners,  and  does  not  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  if  he  were  in  their  case,  and  they  in  his,  let  him  come 
away  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  see  God's  own  Son,  his 
second  self,  there  nailed  up,  naked,  bleeding,  groaning, 
dying,  in  the  greatest  possible  contempt,  ignominy,  and 
shame,  before  ten  thousand  insulting,  bloodthirsty  specta- 
tors f  and  let  him  know  that  this  Jesus  is  God,  a  person 
of  infinitely  greater  dignity  and  worth  than  all  creatures 
in  heaven  and  earth  put  together,  and  infinitely  dear  to 
the  great  governor  of  the  world,  even  just  as  dear  as  his 
own  self,  and  upon  whom  he  would  not  lay  this  their  suf- 
ferings any  sooner  than  upon  himself; — I  say,  let  him 
stand,  and  look,  and  gaze,  and  learn  that  God  does  exactr 
ly  as  he  would  be  done  by,  when  he  damns  sinners  to  all 
eternity,  were  he  in  their  case  and  ^hey  in  his,  since  that 
for  his  own  Son,  a  person  of  infinite  dignity,  to  suffer  all 
these  things,  is  equivalent  to  the  eternal  torments  of  finite 
creatures.  Indeed  it  was  not  because  he  was  not  a  being 
of  infinite  goodness  that  he  treated  his  ovm  Son  so ;  nor 
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is  it  because  he  has  no  regard  to  his  creatures'  happiness, 
that  he  designs  to  damn  the  finally  impenitent ;  but  it  is 
merely  because  sin  is  an  infinite  evil,  and  according  to 
strict  justice,  worthy  of  an  infinite  punishment."  Dr  Bel- 
lamy's works,  pages  83,  106,  300,  &c.  &c. 

From  these  representations  it  appears,  1st,  that  Adam's 
jirst  sin  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  infliction  of 
eternal  misery  not  only  on  himself,  but  every  other  hu- 
man being  to  the  end  of  time.  2d,  that  every  human 
being  is  by  God  judged  to  be  guilty  and  accountable  for 
that  one  breach  of  the  law,  although  committed  so  long 
before  their  own  existence.  3d,  that  the  law  of  God 
threatens  eternal  misery  for  the  least  defect  as  well  as  the 
greatest  possible  transgression.  4th,  that  this  desert  of 
damnation  is  continually  increasing  even  in  the  very  bes^ 
characters,  so  that  every  Christian  daily  merits  the  doom 
to  which  he  was  exposed  before  he  became  a  Christian, 
and  even  St  Paul  was  more  deserving  of  everlasting  mis- 
ery when  he  came  to  die,  than  before  his  conversion.  5th, 
that  God  did  inflict  on  his  own  Son  a  punishment  equiva- 
lent to  that  threatened  in  the  law,  and  which  is  merited 
by  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  notwithstanding  he  still 
purposes  to  visit  upon  the  finally  impenitent  the  same 
punishment  as  if  none  had  been  exacted  before.  6th, 
that  human  obedience,  even  if  perfect^  could  not  make 
amends  for  the  least  defect  in  former  conduct,  nay,  even 
an  eternity  of  such  obedience  could  avail  just  nothing 
towards  making  amends  for  the  smallest  possible  sin. 

Such  is  the  Christianity  which  is  opposed  to  Unitarianism. 
Who  will  recognise  the  features  of  that  religion  as  it  lies 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  this  most  appalling  picture  ? 
Yet  Dr  Bellamy  is  a  writer  to  whose  works  our  brethren 
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▼ery  often  and  very  confidently  appeal,  when  they  accuse 
us  of  unfairly  describing  their  peculiar  opinions.  See 
Dr  Beecher's  letter  in  the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims." 

A  sober  man  needs  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  sinfulness  in  particular  acts.  We  do 
not  and  cannot  look  upon  the  very  first  offence  as  enough 
to  ruin  the  character,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  pun- 
ishment. On  the  contrary,  in  the  government  of  the 
family,  in  our  judgments  of  other  persons'  conduct,  in  the 
sentences  passed  by  civil  magistrates,  there  is  always  less 
guilt  imputed  for  a  first  offence,  and  justice  is  thought  to 
require  a  less  severe  punishment.  A  law  which  should 
award  capital  punishment  for  the  very  smallest  trespass, 
would  never  be  deemed  just,  much  less  mild.  If  no  no- 
tice be  taken  of  any  circumstances  of  alleviation,  nor 
the  slightest  distinction  made  between  one  offence  and 
another,  but  all  regarded  as  infinite  evils,  alike  meriting 
the  utmost  rigor  in  the  sentence  to  be  passed  on  each, 
what  should  we  think  of  such  a  law  ?  God  has  so  consti- 
tuted the  human  mind,  that  we  cannot  judge  such  a  law 
to  be  equitable  and  reasonable.  It  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  annoy  ourselves.  The  man  who  should  inflict 
the  severest  punishment  on  his  child  for  a  first,  or  a  very 
slight  offence,  would  be  deemed  cruel. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether,  if  the  guilt  incurred  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  obligations  to  obey,  and  must  be  measured 
too  by  the  advantages  to  know  and  do  what  was  required, 
the  sin  of  a  being  above  man,  as  the  angels,  would  not  be 
greater  than  any  human  sin  ?  Certainly  an  angel  has 
more  moral  strength,  and  better  advantages  for  knowing 
and  doing  what  is  right  than  we  have,  unless  angels  be 
very  unlike  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  be.     But  if  our 
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^  sin  be  an  infinite  evil,  and  theirs  be  greater  than  ours, 
theirs  must  be  mart  than  an  infinite  evil.  Yet  infinites 
are  not  unequal.  We  do  not  say,  a  great  infinite  and  a 
smaller  infinite. 

Again,  if  our  slightest  defect  be  an  infinite  evil,  and 
merit  an  infinite  punishment,  what  is  the  character  and 
desert  of  all  our  sins  put  together,  or  of  those  crimes 
which  exceed  in  wickedness  ?  The  only  difference  we 
can  imagine  to  be  implied,  is  merely  in  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering, which  is  to  be  eternally  endured.  But  the  samt 
infliction  is  more  tolerable  to  one  than  to  another. 
And  if  the  misery  to  be  endured  be  hopeless  and  eternal, 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  it,  which  at  any  point  of 
such  a  duration  would  be  felt,  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
difference  between  a  trespass  fallen  into  by  weakness 
and  not  wilfully  committed,  and  an  unbroken  series 
of  the  blackest  crimes.  The  law  which  threatens  utter 
and  eternal  ruin  alike  to  a  single  defect,  the  very  first 
which  occurs,  and  to  a  long  life  of  iniquity,  must  appear 
to  us,  unequal  and  unjust.  There  is  no  discrimination 
where  all  sins  are  infinite  evils. 

The  application  of  such  a  term  as  "  infinite,"  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  acts  of  a  finite  agent,  is 
a  mere  absurdity.  As  has  been  observed  by  some  one, 
we  might  as  well  say,  that  sin  is  an  invisible  evil  because 
it  is  committed  against  an  unseen  God,  as  call  it  an  infi- 
nite evil  because  it  is  committed  in  disobedience  to  an 
infinite  God.  Our  obligations  must  be  graduated  by  our 
powers,  and  our  guilt  is  to  be  estimated  by  considering  to- 
gether, the  obligations  under  which  we  lie,  the  power  we 
have  to  obey,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sin  was 
committed.     A  child  is  greatly  obliged  to  love  and  obey 
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a  kind  parent.  But  a  child  is  a  feeble  things  and  is  often 
placed  in  such  circumstances  as  when  known,  may  palli- 
ate its  faults.  Every  parent  is  more  lenient  in  the  notice 
he  takes  of  the  faults  of  his  younger  children,  than  thosb 
which  he  discovers  in  the  eldest,  for  nature,  reason,  and 
duty  require  the  distinction  to  be  made  in  consideration  of 
the  difference  of  power  between  extreme  youth  and  riper 
age.  Moral  power  may  be  increased,  and  as  it  increases, 
obligations  are  more  felt,  and  faults  are  less  excusable. 

That  the  law  of  God,  even  that  which  was  given  to 
the  Jews,  recognised  the  value  of  repentance,  and  left 
room  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  ground  of  re- 
mission, is  abundantly  evident.  After  Moses  had  recited 
the  long  series  of  *'  curses  "  against  those  who  should 
not  continue  in  the  things  which  were  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law,  to  do  them,  he  adds  such  promises 
as  these :  ''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse, 
which  I  have  set  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call 
them  to  mind,  among  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice,  &c, — that  then  the 
Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee."  The  prophets  uniformly  accompany 
their  denunciations  with  similar  assurances.  Thus  Eze- 
kiel,  "  When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  thou  shalt  surely  die ; 
if  he  turn  from  his  sin,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right, — he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die ;  none  of  his 
sins  that  he  hath  committed  shall  be  mentioned  unto 
him."     See  the  whole  of  the  33d  chapter. 

Absolute  sinlessness  and  the  most  perfect  virtue,  are  the 
attainments  to  which  God  in  his  law  directs  us  to  aspire. 
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But  to  pretend  that  he  demands  this  at  the  outset,  as  the 
only  condition  of  his  favor,  having  no  regard  to  our  infir- 
mity, no  respect  to  our  repentance  and  return  to  duty, 
but  leaving  us  to  the  alternative  of  immediate  and  abso- 
lute perfection  or  endless  and  hopeless  ruin,  is  most 
unwarrantable.  **  He  knoweth  our  frame,  He  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust.  He  will  not  lay  upon  man 
more  than  is  right.  If  thou,  Lord,  shouldst  mark 
iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  but  there  is  forgive- 
ness with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared.  A  broken 
and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise." 

We  have  room  for  but  a  single  remark  more.  Jesus 
Christ  knew,  better  than  any  mere  man  can  know,  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  law  of  God,  and  what  the  Creator 
could  consistently  do  in  the  way  of  mercy.  He  has  com- 
manded us  to  imitate  God  in  this  very  particular,  his 
manner*  of  treating  the  evil  and  unthankful,  and  forgiving 
us  our  trespasses.  But  he  forbids  us  to  seek  satisfaction 
and  atonement  for  injuries  received.  He  gives  us  this 
plain  rule  in  all  cases  of  offence.  "  If  thy  brother  tres- 
pass against  thee,  rebuke  him ;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive 
him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a 
day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying, 
I  repent ;  thou  shalt  forgive  him.  Forgive  and  ye  shall 
be  forgiven.  Be  ye  merciful  as  your  Father  in  heaven  %s 
merciful ! " 
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OMNIPRESENCE    OF   GOD. 
Pi  ALU  oxxxiz. 

This  psalm  is  among  those  passages  of  scripture  in 
which  Bishop  Lowth  says,  "  we  find  the  idea  of  infinity 
perfectly  expressed,  though  it  be  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  ideas  to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  for  when 
simply  and  abstractedly  mentioned,  without  the  assistance 
and  illustration  of  any  circumstances  whatever,  it  almost 
wholly  evades  the  power  of  the  understanding.  The 
sacred  writers  have,  therefore,  recourse  to  description, 
amplification,  and  imagery,  by  which  they  give  substance 
and  solidity  to  what  is  in  itself  a  subtile  and  unsubstan- 
tial phantom ;  and  render  an  ideal  shadow  the  object  of 
our  senses.  They  conduct  us  through  all  the  dimensions 
of  space,  length,  breadth  and  height.  These  they  do 
not  describe  in  general  or  indefinite  terms ;  they  apply  to 
them  an  actual  line  and  measure,  and  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive which  all  nature  can  supply,  or  which  the  mind 
is  indeed  able  to  comprehend.  When  the  intellect  is 
carried  beyond  these  limits,  there  is  nothing  substantial 
upon  which  it  can  rest ;  it  wanders  through  every  part, 
and  when  it  has  compassed  the  boundaries  of  creation, 
it  imperceptibly  glides  into  the  void  of  infinity  ;  whose 
vast  and  formless  extent,  when  displayed  to  the  mind  of 
man  in  the  forcible  manner  so  happily  attained  by  the 
writers  of  scripture,  impresses  it  with  the  sublimest  and 
most  awfiil  sensations,  and  fills  it  with  a  mixture  of  ad- 
miration and  terror." 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 

And  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

If  I  ascend  the  heavens,  thou  art  there ; 
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If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning. 

And  dwell  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  ocean ; 

There  also  thy  hand  shall  lead  me. 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me. 

In  an  elevated  strain  of  thought  and  expression  the 
poem  commences,  TAoti,  O  Lord,  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me,  that  is,  internally,  and  externally,  my  reins 
and  my  heart,  all  my  inward  emotions  and  exercises,  my 
thoughts,  desires  and  aims;  all  my  words  and  actions, 
my  doings  and  pursuits.  No  observance  or  watch  of  my 
fellow  men  can  be  comparably  so  strict,  and  so  searching 
as  thine.  On  all  sides  I  am  beset  with  thy  presence ; 
thine  hand  is  ever  upon  me,  nor  can  I  move  in  any  di- 
rection without  thy  knowledge  and  consent.  Thoa  art 
acquainted  with  all  my  ways,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
night  and  by  day,  when  I  lie  down  and  when  I  rise 
up.  At  all  times  thine  eye  watches  me  so  narrowly,  that 
nothing  pertaining  to  me  or  to  my  affairs,  no  motion  of 
my  limbs  or  senses,  nor  any  affection  or  exercise  of  my 
mind  escapes  thy  notice.  In  the  strictest  sense,  all  things 
are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  I 
have  to  do.  Thyself  unseen,  dwelling  in  the  secret 
place  of  darkness,  thou  seest  under  the  whole  heaven, 
and  surveyest  not  only  all  the  transactions  on^  earth,  but 
all  the  imaginations  which  arise  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
This  thought  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  psalmist 
such  a  veneration  and  awe  of  the  Deity,  the  fountain 
and  support  of  universal  life  and  being,  and  he  found 
his  faculties  so  swallowed  up,  and  as  it  were,  lost  in  me- 
ditating on  so  deep  and  immense  a  subject; — ^man's 
reason,  in  its  utmost  pride  and  glory,  and  with  its  most 
boasted  improvements   and  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
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seemed  now  so  debased^  so  weak,  so  narrow,  and  in  com- 
parison with  infinity,  so  despicable,  that  the  poet  could 
proceed  no  further  without  expressing  his  admiration  at 
an  intelligence  of  so  boundless  a  scope,  which  he  could 
neither  explain  nor  comprehend  ;  and  therefore  he  adds 
in  the  sixth  verse,  such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for 
me ;  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

While  the  psalmist  acknowledges  the  divine  omnis- 
cience to  be  full  of  wonders,  and  a  height  to  which  no 
human,  no  finite  understanding  could  possibly  ascend  ; 
yet  he  saw  at  the  same  time,  that  it  might  be  capable 
of  the  plainest  and  most  convincing  demonstration  ;  and 
that  there  were  really  obvious  and  incontestible  proofs  of 
it  in  nature.  And  these,  or  at  least  the  two  general 
heads  to  which  they  are,  in  all  their  forms  and  variety  of 
light,  reducible,  himself  has  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
the  psalm  distinctly  mentioned ;  namely,  God's  being  the 
contriver  and  author  of  the  whole  frame  of  things ;  and 
his  constant,  essential,  and  intimate  presence  with  the 
system  of  creation,  and  with  every  individual  comprehend- 
ed in  it.  The  last  of  these  the  psalmist  introduces  by 
way  of  inquiry ;  how  it  was  possible  for  any  to  fly  from 
that  vital  and  efficacious  spirit,  which  coexists  with,  ani- 
mates, and  diffuses  beauty,  and  order,  and  tendencies 
to  happiness  throughout  the  whole  of  created  being. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 
Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 

If  we  be  tempted  to  indulge  any  vice  or  transgress 
any  of  God's  commands,  certain  it  is,  we  cannot  do  it 
securely,  or  with  the  least  hope  of  safety,  unless  it  be 
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in  a  place  where  his  eye  cannot  see  us.  But  where  will 
that  place  be  found  ?  Whether  we  ascend  or  descend, 
in  whatever  direction  we  may  go,  or  into  whatever  recess 
or  retreat  in  height,  depth,  or  extent— where  shall  we 
escape  his  inspection  ?  Were  we  to  ascend  the  highest 
heaven,  above  all  the  orbs  of  created  light ;  or  plunge  in- 
to the  most  obscure  and  unknown  mansions  of  the  dead, 
in  the  abyss,  below  all  visible  creation,  where  even  imagi- 
nation loses  itself  in  darkness ;— or  were  we  to  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  with  the  swiftness  of  light  fly  to 
the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  ocean— even  there  we  sboula 
still  exist  in  God ;  his  presence  would  be  diffused  all 
around  us;  his  enlivening  power  would  support  our 
frame ;  in  him  we  should  still  live  and  move,  and  have 
our  being.  *'  Heaven  is  the  seat  of  his  glory,  creation  the 
scene  of  his  providence,  and  the  grave  itself  will  be  the 
theatre  of  his  power."  What  escape  can  there  be  from 
Him  who  is  omnipresent,  or  concealment  from  Him  who 
is  omniscient  ?  His  arm  is  everywhere  ready  in  ^' 
places  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  fugitives.  Darkness  may 
veil  us  and  our  deeds  from  the  sight  of  men ;  but  with 
respect  to  God,  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  obM- 
In  his  sight,  we  and  our  ways,  all  our  circumstances 
and  actions,  our  thoughts  and  designs,  are  as  manifest 
and  conspicuous  while  covered  with  the  thickest  and 
darkest  shades  of  night,  as  when  we  stand  in  the  brigo^' 
est  splendors  of  the  noonday  sun.  Thou  hast  possesses 
my  reins,  says  the  psalmist,  that  is,  the  whole  structure 
of  my  being,  in  all  its  minutest  parts. 

His  omniscience  necessarily  and  naturally  flows  from  nis 
omnipresence.  ''He  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  every  ^^ 
tion  that  arises  in  the  material  world,  which  he  thus  essen- 
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tially  pervades,  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the 
intellectual  world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  inti- 
mately united/'  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  '*  his  cen- 
tre  is  everywhere,  and  his  circumference  nowhere,  that 
the  creation  is  a  temple  which  he  has  built  with  his  hands 
and  filled  with  his  presence."  Such  is  the  stupendous 
Being  from  whom  we  derive  our  origin.  Our  existence 
and  our  happiness  are  in  his  hand,  nor  can  we  hope  for 
anything  but  from  his  mere  bounty.  It  becomes  us  to 
acknowledge  with  the  psalmist  that  we  are  fearfully  and. 
wonderfully  made,  when  yormcc?  tit  secret  and  curiously 
wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  The  phrase 
curiously  wrought,  say  the  Biblical  critics,  is  a  metaphor, 
in  the  original  Hebrew  signifying,  wrought  as  with  a 
needle — the  image  being  drawn  from  the  nicest  tapestry. 
Its  aptness  and  propriety  will  be  obvious  to  him  who  re- 
flects '^  on  the  wonderful  composition  of  the  human  body, 
the  various  implication  of  veins,  arteries,  fibres,  mem- 
branes, and  the  inexplicable  texture  of  the  whole  frame. 
The  elegance  and  dignity  of  the  allusion  will  appear  to 
still  greater  advantage,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  most 
artful  embroidery  with  the  needle  was  dedicated  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  used  in  a 
part  of  the  high  priest's  dress  and  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle.'' 

The  words,  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  may  be 
understood  as  opposed  to  that  height  of  heaven,  wheie 
God  sits,  inspects,  and  superintends  all  things  and  events. 
Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance  yet  being  imperfect ;  in 
thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  in  continu- 
ance were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them. 
Through  this  verse  we  may  suppose  the  allusion  to  em- 
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broidery  is  continaed.  As  the  artificer  has  his*  book  or 
pattern  still  open  before  him,  to  which  he  always  recurs 
as  he  goes  on  with  the  work ;  bo,  by  a  method  as  exact, 
were  all  my  members  in  continuance  fashioned;  that  is, 
from  the  rude  embryo,  or  mass,  they  daily  received  some 
degree  of  figuration,  as  from  the  skeins  of  silk  or  other 
materials,  under  the  workman's  hands,  there  at  length 
'arises  an  unexpected  beauty,  and  an  accurate  harmony  of 
colors  and  proportions.  The  human  artificer  however, 
must  have  the  clearest  light  in  which  to  proceed  and 
accomplish  his  task,  while  the  divine  artist  sees  in  secret, 
and  effects  all  his  wonders  in  that  dark  and  narrow  con- 
fine into  which  no  created  eye  can  ken,  and  from  a 
shapeless  mass  gradually  draws  forth  the  limbs,  bones, 
muscles  and  organs  of  sense,  most  skilfully  interwoven 
and  connected  with  each  other — all  advancing  in  their 
order  together  till  a  man  perfect  in  his  form  is  produced. 
While  meditating  on  this  operation  of  God,  which 
supplies  the  unceasing  population  of  all  the  inhabited 
countries  on  the  globe,  the  psalmist  in  admiration  ex- 
claims, How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God. 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !  or,  how  numerous  are 
the  subjects  leading  me  to  these  contemplations !  If  ^ 
should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  sand. 
Thus  he  breathes  forth  his  affection  for  God.  As  I  have 
hitherto  been  an  object  of  thy  unceasing  care,  and  thou 
hast  done  such  great  things  in  favor  of  me,  my  chief  de- 
light consists  in  remembering  and  meditating  on  thee 
through  each  passing  day,  till  I  lie  down  to  rest ;  &Dd 
when  I  awake  in  the  night  watches,  or  in  the  morning* 
the  same  theme  is  taken  up ;  I  am  still  with  thee  in  toj 
thoughts  and   affections.     My  brethren,  could  we  ouT' 
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selres  like  the  devout  psalmist,  be  persuaded  to  spend 
our  lives  in  this  nearness  to  God  and  communion  with 
him  ;  and  the  last  sleep  of  death  find  us  thus  employed, 
we  might,  on  safe  grounds,  hope  at  the  resurrectiop,  to 
awake  from  the  grave  to  spend  an  eternity  in  his  favora* 
ble  presence. 

From  what  is  said  in  this  psalm  of  the  omnipresence 
and  omniscience  of  God,  we  learn  that  there  can  be  no 
confusion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  things  to 
disturb  or  perplex  his  government, — to  frustrate  or  im- 
pede its  main  design ;  because  by  his  infinite  understand* 
ing  he  perfectly  knows,  and  being  everywhere  present, 
and  the  source  of  all  power  in  the  universe,  he  is  able  to 
regulate  all  its  affairs,  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times. 

Again,  we  learn  that  the  universe  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  temple  of  God,  in  every  part  of  which  he 
for  ever  resides  ;  and  consequently  sincere  adorations, 
prayers  and  praises,  may  be  rationally  offered  everywhere, 
and  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  believe,  will  be  gra- 
ciously accepted. 

It  appears  from  hence,  further,  that  God  is  perfectly 
qualified  for  being  the  Judge  of  the  whole  world ;  that 
no  disguises  can  shelter  from  his  eye ;  that  all  artifices  and 
colorings  of  hypocrisy  are  vain  ;  that  circumspection  of 
spirit,  and  regularity  of  conduct,  are  everywhere  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  as  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  our  integrity, 
we  may  derive  inward  comfort  from  the  contemplation  of 
God's  omniscience,  however  we  may  be  suspected,  slan- 
dered, vilified,  and  persecuted  by  the  world ;  and  that 
no  good  disposition,  no  generous  purpose,  though  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  execute  it,  none  of  our   concealed 
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and  most  secret  virtues,  shall  miss  of  their  due  honor 
and  reward. 

Lastly,  when  actions  and  characters  are  of  a  mixed 
nature,  the  omniscient  God  knows  infallibly  how  to  sep- 
arate the  one  from  ihe  other  ;  and,  among  various  princi- 
pies  that  may  jointly  influence  to  fix  on  the  chief  ovenul- 
ing  principle  which  denominates  the  character;  even 
when  the  mind  of  the  agent  may  be  too  distrustful  on 
the  one  hand,  or  too  presumptuous  and  confident  on  the 
other ;  "  This  to  him  should  be  a  lesson  of  caution  and 
self-examination ;  and  to  the  world  a  warning  against 
hasty  and  uncharitable  censures — where  some  circum- 
stances appear  of  an  unfavorable  aspect.  The  cogni- 
sance of  the  heart  is  subject  to  Omniscience  only ;  the 
heart  is  the  true  characteristic  of  virtue  and  vice ;  while 
outward  glaring,  and  seeming  incontestible  evidences  of 
both,  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  fallacious."  O. 


[For  the  Unitarian  Advocate.] 
THE   KNELL. 

A  BrLvssT  tone  was  on  the  summer  air, — 
But  yet  it  was  not  music.    The  sweet  birds 
Were  warbling  wildly  forth  from  grove  and  dell. 
Their  thrilling  melodies, — yet  this  low  tone 
Chimed  not  with  them.    But  in  the  secret  soul 
It  claim'd  a  deep  response, — for  well  I  knew 
The  grave's  prelusive  melody. — I  rose, 
And  sought  the  house  of  mourning. 

Ah,  pale  friend ! 
Who  speak*8t  not — look'st  not — dost  not  give  the  hand,- 
Hath  love  so  perish'd  in  that  marble  breast. 
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Once  its  own  soil  ? — Thou  silent,  changeless  one ! 

The  seal  is  on  thy  virtues — now  no  more 

Like  ours  to  waver  in  temptation's  hour, — 

Perchance  to  fall.    Fear  hath  no  more  a  power 

To  chill  thy  life* stream,  and  frail  hope  doth  fold 

Her  rainbow  wing,  and  sink  to  rest  with  thee. 

'T  is  good  to  be  unclothed,  and  sleep  in  peace. 

Friend ! — ^Friend ! — I  would  not  lose  thee!     Thou  hast  been 

The  sharer  in  my  sympathies, — the  soul 

That  prompted  me  to  good, — the  hand  that  shed 

Dew  on  my  budding  virtues.    In  the  scenes  ^  . 

Where  we  have  dwelt  or  wander'd — 1  am  now 

But  a  divided  being.    None  are  left 

To  love  as  thou  hast  loved. 

— But  yet,  to  share 
A  few  more  welcomes  from  thy  soft,  blue  eye, 
A  few  more  pressures  of  thy  snowy  hand 
And  ruby  lip,  I  would  not  bind  thee  here 
To  all  that  power  and  plenitude  of  ill 
Which  we  inherit. — Hence,  thou  selfish  grief! — 
Thy  root  is  in  the  earth,  and  all  thy  fruits 
Bitter  and  baneful.    Holy  joy  shoukl  spring 
When  our  co-heirs  of  immortality 
Assume  their  glorious  portion.    Go,  beloved  !— 
Fir$tt  for  thou  wert  most  worthy. — I  will  strive 
As  best  such  frail  one  may, — to  foUow  thee.  H. 


SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 


It  is  intended,  in  the  following  remarks,  to  consider 
some  of  the  immediate  objects  of  Sunday  school  instruc- 
tion in  its  application  to  the  poor.  That  its  ultimate 
object  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  religion  in  the 
young,  and  that  early  instruction  with  this  view  is 
equally  important  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  are  truths 
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which  we  all  acknowledge,  and  on  which  it  is  useful  ofUo 
to  reflect.  These  topics  however,  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  discuss,  but  shall  coofiae  ourselves  to  a  consideration 
of  some  of  the  direct  effects  of  the  sjsten*,  as  applied  to 
that  class  of  the  communitj,  whose  condition  and  char- 
acter are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  benevolent  and 
humane. 

f ,  One  of  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  Sondaj  schools 
is  to  impress  the  minds  of  children  with  a  veneration  for 
the  Sabbath.  This  is  a  first  step  towards  the  inculcation 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  who  will  say  that  it  is  a  small 
or  unimportant  one  1  Who  will  view  it  in  this  light 
that  has  seen,  what  every  one  conversant  with  the  poor- 
est classes  must  have  seen,  the  Sunday  made  a  day  of  not 
and  low  dissipation — the  day  of  rest  converted  into  one  of 
stupid  idleness,  or  brutal  intoxication  T  It  is  not  a  small 
thing  to  snatch  these  children  from  the  iaflaence  of  sach 
examples,  and  to  lead  them  into  a  habit  of  respecting  the 
day,  and  viewing  it  as  set  apart  for  different  occupations 
and  purposes  than  the  remainder  of  the  week.  If  this  is 
not  done  ;  if  children  are  not  taught  to  spend  this  day 
better  than  others,  it  will  be  to  them  worse — worse,  be- 
cause their  ordinary  occupations  are  interrupted ;  worse, 
because  they  are  left  without  employment,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  temptations  by  which  the  idle  must  ever  be 
surrounded.  I  am  not  speaking  solely  of  the  advantage 
of  our  schools  in  withdrawing  children  from  scenes  oi 
vice,  and  fronv^the  influence  of  evil  examples ;  this  is  ^^ 
deed  an  obvious  and  immediate  benefit  springing  fr^"° 
these  institutions ;  but  this  is  not  all  to  which  I  refer  on 
this  point.  I  speak  of  forming  in  their  minds  permanent 
associations  of  respect  with  this  day ;  of  inculcating  ^ 
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feeling  of  this  sort,  which  may  continue  with  thera  long 
after  they  have  left  our  care,  and  forgotten  and  been  for- 
gotten by  us.  Many  of  these  children  are  destined  for 
various  mechanical  employments,  which  will  weary  their 
bodies  during  the  day,  and  send  them  at  night  to  a  repose 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  from  the  exhaustion  of 
animal  strength.  We  are  far  from  pointing  to  this  as  an 
evil  in  their  condition.  He  who  earns  his  bread  by  the 
flweat  of  his  brow,  and  whose  daily  toil  is  necessary  to 
his  daily  subsistence,  not  only  has  no  cause  to  complain, 
but  is  perhaps  the  happiest  member  of  the  community. 
Labor  imparts  relish  to  the  food  which  sustains  his 
strength  through  the  day,  and  sweetness  to  the  slumbers 
which  await  him  at  its  close. 

But  a  day  of  rest  comes  to  such  an  individual.  On 
Saturday  night  the  duties  of  the  week  are  closed,  and  he 
rises  on  Sunday  with  the  prospect  of  a  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  the  labor,  which  has  been  his  portion  during 
this  period.  Without  intellectual  resource,  and  without 
religious  feeling  toward  the  day  itself,  how  great  is  his 
temptation  to  consume  in  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation, 
or  at  best  to  waste  in  sloth,  those  hours  which  should  be 
given  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  When  we  look  to  the 
numbers  of  persons  in  this  situation,  to  whom  Sunday  is 
a  period  of  perfect  apathy,  of  noisy  mirth,  or  of  vicious 
indulgence,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  necessity  of  instilling 
into  the  young  a  deep  feeling  of  respect  for  the  sabbath, 
of  veneration  for  its  institutions,  of  reverence  for  its  or- 
dinances, which  may  make  its  violation  in  after  life,  as 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings,  as  it  is  fatal  to  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  the  character.  It  has  been  seriously  urged 
by  many,  that  the  sabbath  was  so  far  from  being  an  in- 
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stitution  essential  to  the  happiness  of  society,  thftt  it  was 
actually  an  evil ;  that  it  interrapted  the  occupations  of 
the  honest  and  industrious,  disturbed  the  regularity  of 
their  habits,  and  dissipated  their  minds ;  and  aff  this 
without  furnishing  any  corresponding  advantages  to  com^ 
pensate  for  the  injury  thus  done  to  tlie  community.  Can 
this  be  so  T  Can  it  even  be  so  to  the  extent  to  make  the 
inutility  of  the  Sabbath  even  a  plausible  theory,  *and  shall 
we  not  be  startled  by  the  fact  ?  Let  pot  the  exertions  of 
teachers  be  wanting  to  render  it  otherwise ;  let  it  be  their 
earnest  wish ;  lei  it  be  viewed  as  a  worthy  object  of  their 
labors,  to  inculcate  that  reverence  for  this  day,  which  may 
continue  with  unabated  strength  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 
2.  Another,  and  not  unimportant  effect,  which  Sun- 
day school  teachers  should  have  in  view,  is  the  formation 
of  habits  of  order  and  discijpline.  In  many,  and  ibrtu*- 
nately  the  majority  of  instances,  these  are  in  some  degree 
already  formed  in  the  children  under  their  care.  Most  of 
them  attend  school  during  the  week,  and  are  there  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  routine  of  duty  which  is  invariably 
followed  up,  and  become  accustomed  to  the  imposition  of 
certain  tasks,  the  due  performance  of  which  is  regularly 
required.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  labor  of  in- 
struction is  exceedingly  enhanced ;  and  perhaps  few  enter- 
prises are  more  laborious  and  more  discouraging  than  to. 
attempt  to  bring  under  a  certain  system,  children  who 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  system  of  any  kind  ;  to 
impress  rules  of  conduct  and  principles  of  religion  on 
minds,  to  whom  rules  and  principles  are  equalfy  unknown. 
This  may  well  be  compared  to  casting  pearls  before  swine; 
and  success  in  such  a  task  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 
This  branch  of  the  subject  however  suggests  an  impor^ 
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Unt  reff^ction.  If  teachers  cannot  baild  up  habits  of 
regularity  in  their  children,  let  them  not  destroy  or  im^ 
pair  them.  Let  it  not  be  their  reproach  that  their  coir- 
duct  and  example  are  in  this  respect  worse  than  useless. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  motives  which  induce  thehr 
attendance  at  the  school  are  not  strong  enough  to  ensure 

« 

their  constant  and  punctual  attendance.  Let  children 
learn  from  the  conduct  of  their  teachers  that  punctual- 
ity and  attention  to  engagements  are  virtues  which  they 
practise,  as  well  as  inculcate,  and  the  example  thus  set 
them  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use. 

3.  A  third  object  of  Sunday  school  instruction  is  to^ 
impart  to  children  a  knowledge  of  the  scriptures — know- 
ledge which  is  to  be  immensely  more  important  to  them 
than  all  other,  and  with  which  are  connected  the  best 
satisfactions  and  enjoyments  of  their  after  life.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  to  his  pupils  the  his- 
tory contained  in  this  book,  the  precepts  it  inculcates, 
and  the  hopes  which  it  olTers-^he  must  explain  to  them 
the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  a  language  in  some 
respects  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,,  and  '  re- 
quiring much  verbal  explanation — he  must  explain  too 
the  customs  to  which  it  refers,  on  the  right  understand- 
ing of  which  so  much  of  its  usefulness  and  attractive- 
ness depends.  He  must  impress  on  their  minds  the  na- 
ture of  its  divine  origin,  how  and  in  what  sense  it  proceeds 
from  God — and  by  this,  as  well  as  other  considerations,, 
must  endeavor  to  add  sanction  and  force  to  its  moral  re- 
quirements ;  he  must  tmbue  the  children  as  it  were,  with 
the  principles  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament,  by  iuK 
pressing  on  them  their  high  origin,  and  their  preeminent 
wuhority — he  must  make  the  Testament  the  guide  ^i 
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their,  jonth  and  the  companion  of  their  age,  and  hj  ren* 
4erii?g  iu  beauty  a^d  excellence  obvious  to  their  minds, 
make  it  appear  as  it  really  is,  the  best  and  most  valaa- 
bleof  all  friends.  It  must  be  his  object  to  introduce 
the  scriptures  to  them,  so  that  the  acquaintance  may 
never  be  dissolved ;  so  that  the  Bible  may  be  valued  and 
loved  by  them  through  life — not  to*  be  rea^  now  and  then 
with  reluctance,  as  a  task,  but  to  be  referred  to  an^  con- 
sulted on  the  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  this  life,  and  endless  felicity  in  another. 

4.  Another  object  of  Sunday  school  instruction  is  to 
inculcate  those  moral  virtues,  from  which  spring  at- 
tentions to  decency,  propriety,  and  correctness  of  con- 
duct. When  we  visit  among  the  faniilies  of  the  poor, 
and  wilness  the  moral  degradation  which  prevails  in 
many  of  them ;  the  idleness,  the  profanity,  the  brutality 
of  parents,  and  the  selfish,  wilful,  obstinate  character  of 
the  children ;  when  we  see  families  without  moral  disci- 
pline of  any  kind ;  parents  indulging  their  children  from 
mere.  indo|ience,  till  indulgence  no  longer  satisfies,  and 
then  punishing  with  passion  the  very  temper  which  tbej 
have,  lent  their  .aid  to  foster  and  encourage ;  when  we 
see  even  the  decencies  of  life  utterly  neglected,  and 
children  brought  up  without  an  idea  of  their  nature  or 
a  wish  for  their  cultivation ;  when  we  see  dishonesQr 
winked  at,  if  not  encouraged  as  one  of. the  sources  of 
subsistence^  and  regard  for  individual  interest  inculca- 
ted as  the  first  principle  of  conduct — when  we  see  in 
fact,  children  exposed  to  the  worst  examples,  and  with 
no  check  imposed  on  their  imitation,  should  not  these 
things  make  us  wish  to  do  something  to  cultivate  these 
neglected  soils;  to  give  an  edge  to  these  blunted  per- 
ceptions, and  to  restore  these  now  sleeping  consciences 
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to  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  those  citadels  which  they  are 
BO  sluggishly  guarding  ?  They  must  do  eo — something 
can  be  done,  and  something  ought  to  be  effected  by 
teachers,  even  in  the  short  time  that  these  children  remain 
under  thei)*  care.  Accustomed  to  brutal  severity  or  unre- 
strained indulgence  at  home,  they  feel  at  once  the  difier- 
,  ence  in  the  discipline  of  their  teachers.  Their  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  manner,  though  so  new  as  by  its  novelty 
and  strangeness  to  alarm  them  at, first,  soon  gains  their 
confidence ;  while  their  regularity^  and  quiet  but  unyield-' 
ing  authority,  ensures  their  respect.  Is  it  necessary  then 
to  urge  how  essential  this  mildness  and  steadiness  of  au- 
thority are  to  effecting  the  objects  of  Sunday  school 
teaching  ?  Of  violence  and  passion  they  see  more  than  a 
sufficiency.  They  have  it  at  home,  where  their  parents 
and  others  think  only  of  effecting  by  force  what  they 
know  not  how  to  obtain  by  persuasion.  They  have  it 
at  school,  where  their  instructers  are  obliged  by  the  num- 
ber under  their  care,  and  Ijy  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  irregular  management  at  home,  to  enforce  a  rigor- 
ous discipline.  Let  them'  if  possible  find  a  different  sys- 
tem here.  Let  the  Sunday  school  teacher  be  firm,  but  by 
all  means  affectionate  and  mild.  Let  him  dxhibit  some  of 
that  forbearance  which  he  incidcates — let  not  any  oc- 
carrence  ruffle  the  evenness  of  his  temper,,  or  excite  to 
harsh  and  angry  crimination.  This  is  equally  perni-> 
clous  and  unnecessary.  The  teacher  need  not  appear  to 
his  pupil  except  as  the  most  affectionate  of  friends — and 
let  him  not  rudely  destroy  an  association  on  which  so  much 
of  his  influence  and  success  will  depend.  Let  restraint 
be  carried  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  order  and  decorum — to  urge  it  farther  can  onl} 
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be  productive  of  mischief.     He  who  cannot  acqnire  such 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  children,  as  to  control 
them  for  a  few  hours  in  the  week  without  having  re 
course  to  violence  or  harshness,   however  estimable  he 
may  be  in  other  respects,  wants  an  essential  qualification 
for  the  duties  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  K 
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[Selected  from  the  Chrutian  GbaerTer.  ] 

What  dost  thou,  O  waDdering  dove. 
From  thy  home  in  the  rock's  riven  breast  ? 

'T  is  fair,  but  the  falcoii  is  wheeling  above. 
Ah,  fly  to  thy  Weltering  nest ! 
To  thy  D.eB%  l-^w9j^d*nog  dove— to  thy  nest ! 

Frail  bark,  on  that  bright  summer  sea 

That  the  breezes  now  curl  but  in  sports- 
Spread  cheerly  thy  sail,  nor,  though  pleasant  it  be. 
E'er  linger  till  safi  in  4he  port. 
For  the  port! — ^litUe  bark — for  the. port! 

Tired  roe»  who  the  hunter  dost  flee. 
While  hijs  arrow  e'eu  now  *9  on  the  wing, 

In  yon  deep  green  recess  there 's  a  fountain  for  thee  ; 
Go,  rest  by  that  clear  secret  spring  ! 
To  the  spring ! — panting  roe — to  the  spring ! 

My  spirit,  still  hovering,  half  blest, 

'Mid  shadows  so  fleeting  and  dim,— 
Ah,  know'st  thou  thy  rock,  and  thy  haven  of  rest. 

And  thy  pure  spribg  of  joy  ?— *Then  to  Him ! 

Then  to  Him!— flutt'ring  spirit— to  Himi 
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A  Sermon  delivered  in  Beverly  on  the  occasion  of  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot,  D.  D.    By  J^mes  Flixt,  D.  D. 

All  who  knew  the  excellent  man  to  whom  this  tribute 
is  paid,  will  feel  that  it  is  but  a  transcript  from  their  own 
hearts  which  these  pages  contain.  It  is  not  eulogy,  but 
a  simple  and  faithful  record  by  one  who  had  often  and 
long  contemplated  the  character  in  all  its  living  truth 
and  beauty,  which  he  was  called  to  portray  afler  death 
had  set  its  seal  upon  it.  -We  may  take  this  offering  of 
the  friend  and  brother  to  our  solitude,  when  we  wish  to 
bring  vividly  before  us  the  image  of  that  good  man^  whose 
virtues  he  teaches  us  to  love  and  imitate  while  we  ad- 
mire and  praise.  It  is  a  moral  portrait  by  a  master's 
hand  ;  a  memorial  to  departed  worth  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  because  it  is  so  wrought  as  to  give  an  admonition  to 
the  conscience,  while  it  imparts  consolation  to  the  heart. 

We  were  much  moved  by  the  following  passages, 
which  we  insert  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  dying  coun- 
sels of  so  good  a  man,  may  not  be  lost  upon  those  whom 
he  sought  to  benefit  by  them.  The  latter  extract  is  from 
the  appendix  to  the  Sermon,  which  contains  a  portion  of 
the  discourse  delivered  by  Rev.  John  Bartlett,  on  a  sub- 
sequent sabbath. 

''  I  remark  one  trait  more,  in  these  days  of  inestimable 
value  in  a  minister ;  his  signal  love  of  peace.  No  object 
was  dearer  to  his  heart  than  to  bring  ministers  and  the 
people  to  feel  on  this  subject,  as  he  felt.  His  convention 
sermon,  the  delivery  of  which  was  almost  the  last  public 
act  of  his  ministry,  will  now  seem  to  his  brethren,  to  the 
community,  and  still  more  to  his  flock,  like  the  dying 
bequest  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples;  'Peace  I  leave  mth 
you  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  Junto  you  J     No ;  the  world,  and,  I  giieve  to  say  it. 
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the  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  too  many  of  them 
speak  a  very  different  language,  and  breathe  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  But  with  that  dying  appeal  of  your  pastor 
in  your  hands,  you,  my  briethren  of  this  ancient  and  re- 
spectable society,  will  feel  yourselves  inexcusable  in  the 
sight  of  heaven,  if  you  allow  discord  to  arise  among  you, 
or  division  to  scatter  you.  How  much  he  was  grieved  by 
the  angry  disputes  of  the  day,  and  the  rending  of 
churches  and  societies,  of  which  they  are  the  cause, 
appears  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  before 
cited.  ^  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  my  peace 
sermon  before  the  Convention.  I  fear  its  gentle  notes 
have  not  been  echoed  this  year.  There  is  no  one  thing, 
that  gives  me  so  much  pain  in  returning  to  my  loved 
country,  as  to  think  of  its  religious  dissensions.  May 
the  God  of  peace  hush  them  ;  and  for  ever  preserve  my 
voice  from  the  notes  of  discord.'  Happy  spirit,  thy 
voice  never  uttered  the  notes  of  discord,  and  they  can 
never  again  reach  thy  ear.  Thou  art  now  joined  to  the 
«ons  of  peace,  the  children  of  God, 

<  Who  have  no  discord  in  their  song. 
Nor  winter  in  their  year.*  " 

^'  I  would,  on  this  occasion,  forbear  indulging  personal 
feelings  of  friendship,  by  attempting  to  portray  all  the 
excellencies  of  his  private  character.  I  shall  narrate  only 
one  circumstance,  which,  now,  I  feel  that  I  have  not  the 
liberty  to  conceal ; — a  circumstance  which  illustrates  his 
piety  and  faithfulness ;  his  preparedness  for  death,  and 
the  justice  of  applying  to  his  character  the  words  of  the 
text.*    On  a- visit  to  him,  made  at  his  request,  a  few 

*  «  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  faith* 
and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.'^    Acts  xi.  24. 
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days  before  his  departure  to  a  warmer  climate^  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health ;  at  a  time  when  his  physician  and 
friends  and  he  himself  were  apprehensive,  that  the  dis- 
ease which  then  oppressed  him,  would  speedily  terminate 
his  life ;  at  this  time,  when  the  heart  has  no  disguise,  and 
the  soul  is  anxious  to  utter  all  that  it  deems  true  and 
kind,  important  and  useful,  he  thus  addressed  me,  (evi- 
dently with  a  wish  that  it  should  be  remembered  and  at  a 
fit  time  communicated) — '  I  believe  the  hour  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand ;  how  near  I  cannot  say,  but  not  far 
distant  is  the  time  when  I  shall  be  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  my  Maker.    This  impression  leads  me  to 
look  back  upon  my  life  and  inwardly  upon  my  present 
state.     In  the  review  I  find  many  things  to  be  humbled 
and  penitent  for,  and  many  things  to  fill  me  with  grati- 
tude and  praise>    I  have,  I  trust,  the  testimony  of  my 
heart,  that  my  life,  my  best  powers,  my  time,  and  my 
efforts,  have  in  the  main  been  sincerely  given  to  God  and 
to  mankind.     Of  all  the  years  of  my  life,  the  present,  in 
the  review,  gives  me  most  pleasure.     You  know  my  re- 
cent plans  and  labors,  and  the  designs  of  them,  [alluding 
to  discourses  delivered  before  the  convention  of  ministers, 
and  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  A.  Abbot,  and  certain  con- 
tributions to  a  religious  publication,  the  Christian  Visitant, 
whose  object  coincided  with  his  views,  and  to  extend  the 
circulation  of  which  he  was  making  great  efforts.]     In 
these,  I  have  endeavored  to  check  the  spirit  of  conten- 
tion among  Christians,  and  as  a  disciple  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  love  and  peace,  to  inspire 
Christians  with  a  warmer  zeal  for  the  great  objects  of 
religion.    The  efforts  were  great.    My  health,  and  per- 
haps my  life  are  the  sacrifice.     If  the  Lord  will,  be  it  so. 
(fever  I  faithfiiUy  served  him,  it  was  in  these  services. 
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If  ever  I  felt  prepared  for  death,  it  was  when  they  were 
finished.  If  ever  I  knew  and  felt  the  delightful  import 
of  thai  passage, — /  am  now  ready  to  he  offered^  and  the 
time  of  my  de^ariwre  is  at  hand;  I  have  fottght  a  good 
Jight^  I  have  Jinished  my  course^  I  have  kept  the  faith, 
&c.  it  was  then,  and  it  is  now.  In  my  own  bosom  there 
is  peace.  Whether  life  or  death  be  before  me,  all  is  well. 
I  can  say,  the  will  of  the  Lord  he  doneJ  With  the  great- 
est serenity  he  alluded  to  the  expected  issue  of  his  dis- 
order, and  seemed  filled  with  a  good  hope  through  grace 
of  eternal  life.  He  was  indeed  ready  to  he  offered^  and 
is  now  removed,  we  believe,  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  to 
nobler  employments  and  joys." 


Daily  Monitor.    By  Rev.  Charles  Bbooks,  Hingham. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  reflections  on  a  great 
variety  of  important  moral  and  religious  topics,  adapted 
for  use  in  the  family  and  closet.  The  author's  purpose 
is  to  aid  those,  who  are  solicitous  to  make  their  spiritual 
improvement  a  constant,  daily  business,  in  the  discipline 
of  their  thoughts  and  affections,  and  in  the  essential 
practice  of  self  scrutiny.  Nearly  all  the  meditations,  for 
they  are  more  properly  designated  thus  than  by  any 
other  name,  are  such  as  lead  directly  to  some  useful 
result.  There  is  nothing  like  mere  reverie.  Nor  is 
devotion  and  religious  admonition  marred  by  any  doctri- 
nal speculations. 

We  think  the  style  of  some  of  the  pieces  not  simple 
enough  ;  and  were  almost  provoked  to  find  an  interesting 
train  of  thought  abruptly  cut  off,  merely  because  the  foot 
of  the  page  was  near.'    The  book  will  be  useful  as  it  is  { 
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but  a  great  deal  more  so,  if  the  author  in  future  editions 
will  give  up  the  plan  of  measuring  his  sentences  by  the 
page. 

Presumptive    Arguments  in  favor  of  Unitarianism.     By  M.  L. 

HURLBUT. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  layman.  It  is  written 
with  great  power,  in  a  clear,  forcible,  and  eloquent  style. 
The  author  attempts  to  shew  that  the  antecedent  proba- 
bilities in  favor  of  Unitarianism  are  such,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  most  unambiguous,  positive,  and  indisputable 
evidence  ought  to  be  received  as  establishing  the  con- 
trary doctrines.  Such  evidence  has  never  been  pro- 
duced. It  cannot  be  found.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  some  passages  in  the  Bible  may,  not  that  they 
necessarily  must,  be  so  interpreted  as  to  teach  them. 
Mere  inferences  are  the  foundation  of  orthodoxy.  No 
text  has  ever  been  brought,  which  says  in  so  many 
words,  "  God  is  tripersonal,''  "  Jesus  Christ  is  God," 
''*  The  human  race  came  into  existence  totally  depraved." 
These  propositions,  and  the  dogmas  they  contain,  cannot 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  only,  in  clear, 
positive,  unambiguous  language.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  mode  of  interpreting  scripture  employed  by  Uni- 
tarians is  not  such  as  is  at  least  as  plausible  as  the  con- 
trary. Now  if  only  so  much  be  granted,  the  presumptive 
arguments  are  such  as  to  compel  us  to  adopt  Unitarian- 
ism. But  we  have  more.  Every  doctrine  we  receive  is 
best  expressed  in  the  clear,  explicit,  undisputed  words  of 
scripture.  Our  propositions  are  all  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
or  admit  of  being  expressed  in  scripture  language  un- 
mixed with  any  other. 

We  cannot  too  urgently  recommend  this  ingenious 
essay. 

^T--  ^^  *-^  r=^   «  i-^ 
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Early  Impressioos.  pp.  137.  The  Shower,  pp.  16.  Hie  Little  Giri 
Taught  by  Experience,  pp.  50.  The  Dainty  Boy.  pp.  82. 
Boston,  Bowles  Sr  Dearborn.    1S27. 

Among  the  writers  of  our  own  country,  who  have  de- 
voted their  talents  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
young,  the  author  of  these  productions  is  one  of  the  most 
successful.  With  the  rare  faculty  of  entering  fully  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  children,  she  (for  the  writer  is 
evidently  a  female,)  unites  clear  views  of  religious  truth 
and  a  delicate  and  discriminating  moral  taste ;  her  stories 
possess  sufficient  interest  to  fix  the  attention  and  main* 
tain  their  hold  upon  the  memory  ;  and  the  moral,  instead 
of  heing  awkwardly  attached  to  the  end,  constitutes  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  narrative. 

"  Early  Impressions  "  is  suited  to  an  advanced  stage  of 
youth,  and  might  be  read  by  most  parents  with  conside- 
rable profit.  It  inculcates  the  great  importance  of  early 
impressions  and  the  superiority  of  mental  and  moral 
loveliness  over  personal  beauty,  wit  or  wealth.  A  well 
regulated  mind  and  habitual  serenity  of  temper,  are  held 
up  as  noble  and  valuable  acquisitions ;  and  the  tale  strik- 
ingly illustrates  their  necessity,  and  recognizes  early  reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
them,  and  attaining  the  happiness  which  never  fails  to 
result  from  their  possession.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
little  volume  will  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  many  a 
thoughtless  young  lady  to  the  true  sources  of  hairiness, 
and  will  confirm  others  in  their  good  resolutions. 

In  the  other  narratives,  which  are  shorter  and  suited  to 
younger  readers,  the  writer  has  adopted  a  style  somewhat 
more  familiar,  and  has  taken  care  to  exhibit  the  rich 
fancy  and  purity  of  diction  which  characterize  Early 
Impressions. 
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TO  THE  EDI^rOtt  OP  T&E   tNlTAlltAN  ADTOCAtE. 

SiR-^I  have  lately  been  reading  four  or  five  Nos.  of 
the  new  Calvinistic  Work,  entitled  ^*  The  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims ;"  and  in  doing  this,  some  remarks  have  occur* 
red  to  me,  as  deserving  the  attention  of  the  christian 
community.  If  you  think  proper,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
publish  them.  I  premise  that  they  will  be  brief  and 
cursory.  I  cannot  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  with 
the  articles  again,  for  the  sake  of  marking  passage  and 
page;  nor  is  it  necessary.  There  are  certain  leading 
features  that  characterize  the  whole  publication,  and 
these,  it  is  my  purpose  to  notice.  I  do  not  include  it, 
in  this  purpose,  however,  to  say  anything  about  the  talent, 
accomplishment  and  urbanity  with  which  the  work  is 
conducted ;  for  as  I  cannot  compliment  the  Editors  on 
these  grounds,  so  neither  do  I  wish  to  add  fuel  to  the 
heated  atmosphere  in  which  they  seem  to  live. 

To  the  business  then ;  letting  personalities  as  much 
as  may  be,  alone.  The  strongly  sectarian  character  of 
the  publication  is  one  of  the  things  that  attracted  my  at- 
tention. ''  Well  then" — the  simple  reader  would  say,  as 
he  rose  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages:  no,  the  simple 
reader  would  feel,  and  the  sarcastic  reader  would  say — 
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**  there  is  nothing  good^  but  Orthodoxy;  and  nothing 
bad  but  Unitarianism ;  no  good  people,  alas!  but  Cal- 
vinists ;  and  no  bad  people  but  their  opposers."  For  I 
assure  you,  Mr  Editor,  that  thps  distinction  is  something 
more  than  theoretical,  in  the  *'  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims." 
Indeed,  the  Editors  seem  to  have  made  it  the  dividing 
line,  between  those  two  classes  into  which  they  are  wont 
to  separate  the  world — the  classes,  to  wit,  of  saints  and 
sinners.  The  sincere  and  hearty  lovers  of  Calvinism, 
they  are  in  love  with ;  the  rejecters  of  Calvinism,  however 
sincere  and  hearty — how  do  they  regard  them  ?  Let  their 
pages  tell :  Ibr  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  abstract 
sentences,  to  bring  out  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their 
abhorrence  and  anger. 

This  is  speaking  somewhat  strongly,  but  it  is  impassi- 
ble to  say  less.  What  ntter  abomination  they  fed  Ibr 
all  opposers,  what  concentrated  and  long  pent-op  dis- 
pleasure has,  At  length,  found  vent  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,  its  own  pages  alone  can  show.  Spirk  of  the 
Pilgrims,  indeed!  We  see  those  old  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  before  us,  with  all  their  intolerance,  and 
without  any  of  their  apology  for  it.  In  truth,  the  domi- 
nant sect  of  a  country  might  afford  to  be  a  little  more 
catholic,  calm,  and  dignified.  The  conductors  of  this 
work  might  have  taken  a  better  tone,  for  the  sake  of  poli- 
cy, as  well  as  of  candor.  As  to  the  poor  and  diminishing 
sect  of  the  Unitarians,  who  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
visited  with  a  hostility  only  inferior  to  that  of  Laud,  I 
think  they  might  be  forgiven  a  little  party  spirit.  What 
if  they  had,  or  have,  aei  much  as  the  Calvinists  ?  Thej 
have  double  the  cause  for  it.  They  act  on  the  defensive. 
They  were  attacked  before  they  lifted  a  hand ;  charged 
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with  hypocrisy,  assailed  with  all  the  calumnies  that  ever 
bare  fallen  to  the  lot  of  reformers  ef  foith,  from  Paul 
4own  to  Luther :  and  now  the  great  effort  of  a  zealous 
party  in  the  Calvinistic  churches  is,  to  make  us  Qutcasis 
in  the  christian  world! 

These  things  might  be  said ;  but  I  do  not  say  Uiem, 
to  excuse  the  spirit  of  party  among  ourselves.  It  is  un** 
worthy  of  religion.  It  is  degrading  to  a  mind  to  be  bound 
in  such  trammels.  It  is  as  unmeet  and  absurd  as  to  think 
of  fencing  in  the  light,  or  of  building  a  house  for  the  soul 
to  live  in.  Let  Unitarians  €u^t  together ;  let  them  help 
each  other  as  brethren ;  but  let  every  one  think  for  him- 
self; yes,  and  speak,  too.  I  perceive  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Pilgrims  is  sorely  perplexed  what  to  make  of  Dr  Chan- 
ning's  declaration,  in  his  late  sermon,  that  he  was  about 
to  speak  ^'  in  his  own  name,  and  no  other."  It  is  a  mys- 
tery to  them,  that  a  man  chooses  to  speak  for  himself. 
They  cannot  comprehend  a  mind  standing  alone.  They 
thought  it  always  existed  in  a  state  of  amalgamation  with 
other  minds.  And  so,  they  set  themselves  about  won- 
dering, whether  ''  the  party  is  disbanded,  the  community 
dissolved.''  Disbanded !  If  it  ever  had  been  handed,  to 
take  the  word  of  command,  to  stand  in  the  ranks,  and 
inarch  dr  fight  for  every  word  that  every  or  any  spiritual 
leader  may  give  forth,  I  hope  it  is  £?tsbanded,  indeed.  I 
trust,  sir,  that  things  of  this  sort  are  to  have  no  influence 
with  anybody.  Let  every  man,  I  say,  speak  for  himself, 
as  much  in  religion,  as  in  literature  or  philosophy.  Glan-^ 
ships  are  breaking  iip  even  among  the  Scottish  Highland* 
ers.  And  I  hope,  pir,  that  wo  shall  continue  to  speak 
freely  of  oxkx  faults,  as  a  denomination,  though  every  sug- 
|j;^stiQn  of  this  sort  be  paraded  in  capitals,  through  th^ 
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Calvinistio  pablioations,  as  sdlemn  confessions  of  the 
badness  of  our  cause.  What  solemn  nonsense  is  this  1 
As  if  any,  but  a  company  of  Maniacs  could  nunntain  their 
cause,  after  having  confessed  it  to  be  bad. — And  there  is 
another  thing,  too,  that  I  wish  we  might  guard  against 
And  ^hat  is,  the  habit  of  attributing  everything  to  the  Cal- 
▼inistic  body  at  large,  which  their  publications  say.  This 
is,  now,  a  favorite  resort  of  our  opponents.  For  instance, 
a  few  sentences  of  commendation  happen  to  drop  fix>ra 
the  Unitarian  prints,  on  the  *'  Letters  on  Revivals ;"  and 
forthwith  the  whole  Unitarian  community,  man,  woman^ 
and  child,  and  the  unconscious  babe,  for  aught  I  know, 
by  imputation — at  any  rate,  they  are  all  equally  unccm- 
scious  and  innocent,  and  can  be  involved  anfy  by  imputsr 
tion — yet  they  are  all  forthwith  pledged  to  maintain  every 
word  and  syllable  in  these  naughty,  ridiculous,  and  im- 
pious Letters !  Now,  I  confess  that  I  deal  with  the  Or- 
thodox community  more  mercifully  than  this.  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  pledged  to  defend  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
£ov  instance.  I  find  more  discriminating  and  reflecting 
minds, — in  the  Calvinistic  Churches  too, — ^that  are  far 
enough  from  going  along  with  the  spirit  of  party  and  of 
exclusion  which  that  work  breathes.  I  confess,  it  has 
been  a  most  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find  it  so.  Yet, 
why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  Editor,  or  the  writer  of  an 
article,  is  but  one  man,  though  he  may  say  toe,  and  may 
think,  ho  is  Legion — he  is  but  one  man ;  and  how  ab- 
surd is  it,  to  implicate  a  whole  free  and  reflecting  com- 
munity in  everything  that  his  passion,  pride  or  pique  may 
impel  him  to  say ! 

On  this  subject  of  Exclusion,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  tho 
conductors  of  this  work  show  some  sensitiveness,  and.  fiadi 
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it  necessary  to  quote  mosty  authorities  from  an  age  wh4n 
'  errors  were  sown  **  broad-cast/'  in  the  Christian  Church, 
—from  times  when  vagaries  sprung  up  thick  and  rank  in 
the  scarcely  broken  soil,  or  the  wild  and  bal^tilled  regions 
of  Christian  faith,  and  grew  with  mushroom  thriftiness  in 
the  succeeding  night  of  Romish  superstition.  What  is 
quoted  from  the  Epistles  is,  of  course,  altogether  gratui* 
tons — we  deny  the  interpretation.  What  is  quoted  from 
Ireneus  concmiing  John's  rejection  of  Cerinthus,  is  in* 
admissible  as  authority  for  modem  Exclusionists,  on  many 
accounts.  And  as  to  the  early  Fathers,  let  any  man  read 
them,  I  say,  and  then  pay  them  what  respect  he  can. 
With  regard  to  the  more  modern  Exclosionists,  the  Pro- 
testant Reformers  and  their  successors,  we  see  too  many 
evidences  that  they  were  not  half  reformed  from  Romish 
excIusiYeness,  to  receive  them  as  authority :  if  indeed  we 
could  receive  any  human  authority.  Why  cannot  the 
advocates  of  exclusion  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head  of 
instruction  1  Why  will  they  not  show,  that  Jesus  Christ— ^ 
it  is  with  pain,  that  I  bring  such  discordant  ideas  to* 
gether — that  Jesus  Christ  was  an  Exdusianisfi  The 
reason  is  plain.  That  Example  of  meekness,  forbearance 
and  love,  would  blast  with  death,  the  principle  which 
they  are  endeavoring  to  force  into  a  sickly  growth  in  the 
hot-bed  of  angry  controversy ! 

But  we  are,  forsooth,  made  to  be  Exclusionists  our-* 
selves  !  The  Unitarian  body  of  this  country  is  made  re« 
sponsible  for  certain  private  opinions  of  Priestley  and  Bel- 
sham.  And  a  sermon  has  been  published  and  read  ex« 
tensively,  which  charges  the  Trinitarian  with  **  denying 
the  Lord  Jesus."  Do  not  our  adversaries  know  that  this 
sermon  is  regarded  among  us,  as  an  argwmmtum  ad  ho» 
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ffiinemt  That  is  to  say,  tee  ha»e  as  mueh  right  to  charge 
you  ttfith  denying  the  Lord  Jesus^  as  you  have  to  charge 
us.  Do  the  Calvinista  really  beUeve  that  we  are  Ezclur 
aionistst  Their  writingB  continually  show  that  they  do 
not.  No;  we  are  kindly  classed  with  the  Pagans,  who 
endeavored  to  draw  the  early  Christians,  into  a  lax  con* 
Ibrmity,  and  blending  of  all  difierences. 

The  next  thing  that  attracted  my  notice  in  this  publi- 
cation, is  the  tone  of  confidence^  I  do  not  like  to  say,  boast* 
ing,  which  it  has  adopted  with  regard  to  the  stale  and 
prospects  of  religious  parties  among  us.  If  I  shonld  yield 
my  mind  to  the  impression  which  this  work  is  designed 
to  make,  I  should  suppose  that  Unitariemism  is  on.  the 
toane.  Now,  what,  even,  if  it  were?  Is  truth  to  rise  or 
fall  with  the  fluctuations  of  party  1 — to  be  decided  upon, 
by  suffrage  ?  His  reflection  and  faith  must  be  made  of 
frail  materials,  indeed,  who  is  shaken  by  every  breeze  of 
popular  favor.  If  I  could  not  see,  undismayed,- the  doe- 
trine  that  I  believe,  beaten  down  and  buried,  for  a  space-*- 
to  rise  again  like  ^'  the  three  witnesses "  of  prophetic 
record — ^though  it  were  not  to  rise  till  I  am  dead,  I  should 
not  resqpect  my  faith,  nor  credit  it,  as  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel ! — ^But  I  thank  the  God  of  truth  (in  whom  I  hum- 
bly and  surely  trust,)  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  **  proph- 
esy in  sackcloth/'  but  that  we  live  in  a  day  of  many  gladden- 
ing tokens.  I  cannot,  now,  however,  enter  into  the  subject ; 
though  I  may  undertake  to  do  it,  at  some  future  time.  I 
cannot  now  take  up  the  space  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  cause,  and  the  strong  hold  it  has, 
and  the  evident  progress  it  is  making,  in  the  more  free 
and  cultivated  minds  of  all  Christendom.  Let  its  friends 
be  true  to  it,  and  it  has  nothiog  to  fear  ;-r-or,  nothing 
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m6re,  at  least,  than  Liberal  knowledgei  and  Liberal  pna* 
eiples  of  government.  Not  that  everyiota  of  what  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Unitarian  faith  will  prevail ; 
at  least,  I  do  not  care  mach  to  know  whether  it  will  or 
not :  but  that  the  same  general  principles  of  inquiry,  and 
the  same  Catholicism  are,  now,  daify  growing,  and  will 
finally  prevail,  I  as  much  believe,  as  I  believe  in  the  good 
providence  of  God. 

What  it  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  sees,  or  fwe* 
sees,  to  fill  it  with  such  confident  assurances  or  prophecies, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  The  determined  exclusive* 
ness  which  Calvinistic  sectarianism  has  lately  put  on — a 
worn-out,  I  had  almost  said,  a  cast-off  coat  of  mail,  bor- 
rowed from  the  old  feudal  church  of  Rome — will  be  found 
not  to  be  the  armor  for  a  free  land  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. As  to  fair  and  open  controversy,  past  experience 
has  shown  us  how  little  we  have  to  fear  from  that.  Cal- 
vinistic seminaries  and  Sunday  schools,  too,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, are  preparing  armies  to  act  on  the  liberal  side  in 

this  great  controversy Something,  perhaps,  was  to  be 

apprehended  from  popular  excitement;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  signal  than  the  defeat  which  has  followed  the 
late  Revivals  in  Massachusetts,  so  far  as  their  object  was 
sectarian.  It  was  confidently  expected  by  its  promoters, 
that  a  great  Revival  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  would 
shake  our  churches  to  their  foundation.  The  storm  has 
passed,  and  did  not  disturb  us,  even  in  passing ;  it  has 
passed,  and  we  all  stand  firm.  Two  or  three  respectable 
individuals  that  I  have  heard  of,  have,  within  a  year  or 
two,  gone  over  from  Unitarian  to  Calvinistic  Churches ; 
and  these  instances,  which  had  they  happened,  as  they 
often  do  happen,  on  the  other  side,  would  never  have 
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paased  beyond  the  mott  eusad  cooTeraation-— these  tin 
stances^  I  say,  faa?e  been  apread  tbroogh  Tracts  and 
Newspapers  all  over  the  country— as  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Wonders,  they  are^  indeed,  for  the  rarity  of  their 
occurrence  and  for  nothing  else ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
only  intelligible  explanation  of  the  importance  that  iB 
assigned  to  them.  I  am  conscious  that  I  speak  with  no 
bitterness  on  this  subject.  In  the  name  of  truth,  let 
every  man  follow  his  own  convictions !  And  for  doing 
so,  let  every  man  be  respected.  But  when  occurrenees 
like  these — ^and  I  can  conceive  of  no  other,  bearing  on 
the  point— are  used  as  the  means  of  spreading  through 
distant  parts  of  the  country  the  impression  that  Unittfi* 
anism  is  going  down  in  our  ancient  Metropolis,  it  is 
time,  that  the  plain  truth  should  be  spoken.  And  the 
plain  truth  is,  that  all  this  popular  excitement  has  been 
as  harmless  to  us,  as  the  vague  rumor  that  has  followed : 
the  one  was  a  sound,  and  the  other  is  an  echo.  I  ^^ 
sorry  to  speak  in  tbis.manner,  of  what  is  solemnly  claim* 
ed  by  its  advocates  to  be"  a  work  of  God."  But  whes, 
in  grave  assemblies  and '  formal  votes,  these  doings  are 
represented  as  "  the  lifting  up  of  a  standard,  and  a  re* 
deeming  the  captivity  of  Zion — "[captivity  1] — ^repre- 
sented in  short,  as  great  and  gratifying  means  for  putting 
down  what  I  solemnly  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God,—" 

• 

when,  with  whatever  good  motives  there  is  so  sad  a  nu^' 
ture  of  those  which  are  questionable  or  bad,  in  my  j^i^' 
ment — 1  certainly  can  do  no  less  than  to  deplore  these 
things  as  offerings  of  "  strange  fire  "  on  the  altar  of  God . 
And  when  all  who  are  disposed  to  question  these  dotng^* 
are,  with  fanatical  presumption,  pronounced  enemies  ot 
God  and  of  human  happiness,  I  confess,  sir,  that  I  ^*^' 
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not  weigh,  by  grains  and  scrnples,  the  words  of  my  repro- 
bation ! — Should  my  paper  hold  out,  I  may  recur  to  the 
subject;  for  the  Editors  have  given  it  large  space  of  late. 
But  what  most  surprised  me  in  looking  through  their 
pages,  is  the  style  they  have  adopted  and  are  constantly 
tisingy  on  the  subject  of  misrepresentation.  They  set  out, 
at  first,  with  the  most  grievous  complaints  on  this  point, 
and  assigned  it,  I  think,  as  one  principal  motive  for 
undertaking  the  work,  that  it  was  necessary  to  correct 
the  mistakes  that  were  prevailing,  concerning  their  sys- 
tem— ^known,  though  it  be,  and  read  of  all  men.  And 
some  slight  cause,  I  will  not  deny,  there  may  have  been. 
There  is  a  progress  in  the  Calvinistic  Theology,  with 
which  our  statements  do  not  always  keep  pace.  A  part 
of  the  old  Calvinistic  phraseology  is  given  up,  and  a  still 
larger  part  has  a  new  meaning  put  upon  it,  and  as  it  takes 
some  time  to  get  at  all  these  subtile  distinctions  between 
the  exoteric  and  esoteric  sense,  it  is  not  strange  nor  unpar- 
donable, I  should  think,  that  we  still  make  some  mistakes. 
The  errors  that  we  fall  into,  however,  are  comparatively 
mere  *'  matters  of  feature  and  complexion,"  or  shades  of 
language.  For  instance,  when  they  say  that  man  is  na- 
tively depraved,  that  by  the  very  constitution  of  things 
all  men  are  totally  depraved,  and  when  they  bring  for- 
ward the  natural  qualities  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the 
poison  of  hemlock,  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger,  to  vindi- 
cate the  application  of  the  term  native  to  the  depravity  of 
men, — we  are  led  of  course  to  speak  of  this  as  a  character 
which  they  ^'derive  from  their  creation,"  which  they 
**  bring  from  their  birth ; "  yet  this  is  spoken  of,  in  a  late 
No.  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  as  a  monstrous  and  al- 
most a  dishonest  misrepresentation.    Again^  when  they 
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apeak  of  man  as  MaUy  depraved,  as  altogether  wrong  and 
bad  tfi  the  sighl  of  God,  we—- as  we  conceive  that  God  is 
the  only  unerring  judge,  as  we  know  nothing  about  two 
kinds  of  goodness,  or  principle — ^we  say  that  they  repitsent 
men  as  having  no  goodness,  as  devoid  of  all  moral  principle^ 
We  cannot  speak  otherwise,  in  conscience.  We  think 
it  is  worse  than  trifling,  that  it  is  uUerly  fallacious  and 
deceptive,  to  q>eak  of  that  as  g^d  which  is  only  so  io 
summg^  according  to  their  system — ^that  it  would  be  al« 
most  impious  for  us,  to  speak  of  that  as  good,  which  God 
pronounces  to  be  utterfy  had.  We^  indeed,  believe  that 
the  human  character  is  partly  good,  and  that  God  so  re- 
gards it ;  but  when  we  go  upon  their  ground,  and  leasop 
on  their  principles,  we  cannot  use  this  language.  And 
yet  for  this  use  of  language,  involving  as  it  does,  not  the 
question  what  they  mean,  but  the  question  whether  they 
mean  right,  the  very  question  at  issue,  we  are  also 
charged  with  misrepresentation.  And  what  if  it  ^^^ 
indeed  1  What  is  all  this,  compared  with  the  outrageousi 
the  utterly  false  and  slanderous  charges  against  us,  whicD 
are  scattered  up  and  down  this  work,  of  gross  hypocnsj» 
of  infidelity,  of  covert  deism,  and  utter  dereliction  ^^ 
all  fervent  religious  feeling  and  virtue.  Because,  80>>^^ 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  clergy  of  Boston  and  1(0 
vicinity,  in  whose  minds  Liberal  Christianity  was  mal^i'V 
a  gradual  progress,  did  not  think  it  proper  in  the  then 
state  of  their  minds,  and  doubted,  (and  they  had  g^ 
cause,)  whether  it  would  ever  be  profitable,  to  iotrodace 
speculative  questions  of  this  sort,  into  the  pulpit ;  there* 
fore,  the  memory  of  the  venerated  dead,  and  the  fD^ 
cherished  names  of  the  living  are  loaded  with  charg^^  ^^ 
the  most  infamous  hypocrisy  I    Becausoi  we  do  uok^ 
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terprfet  Ghrittiaiiif y  as  these  unriters  do,  though  we  pro* 
fess  to  interpret  it  by  the  same  principleB  which  they  pro* 
fess,  and  though  we  do  as  firmly  as  they,  belieTe  in  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the  miraculoiis  origin  of 
the  Christian  system,  yet  we  are,  notwithstanding  the 
most  solemn  dedaVations,  indsstrionsly  and  pertinactoas^ 
ly  chaiiged  with  infidelity  I  There  are  in  this  publication 
two  or  three  articles  on  German  Rationalism,  (which  is 
staled  lo  be  Uank  and  professed  DeiGOB)  in  which  the 
writer  after  several  insinuaticms,  that  under  the  name  of 
Unitarianism,  the  same  thing,  t.  «.  Rationalism,  is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  country,  boldly  comes  ont^  at  length, 
and  says  if  we  would  pull  off  "  the  mask  " — ^yes,  sir,  the 
UAii^,  it  would  be  seen,  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity 
had  the  same  foe  to  contend  with  here !  It  is  the  same 
writer,  I  think,  who  considers  the  title  Unitarian  as  dis- 
honf  i^y  used  on  our  part ;  a  word  in  current  use,  a  word 
in  the  Dictionary,  a  mere  denomination,  constantly  ap- 
plied by  all  parties — used  for  purposes  of  deception  ! 
What  will  he  say  of  the  word  Orthodox  ?  It  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology,  a  right  faith :  according  to 
usage,  it  means  the  majority.  Now,  what  would  be  said, 
if  we  charged  the  Calvinists  with  deception  for  taking  so 
freely  to  themselves  the  title  of  Orthodox  ? 

But  a  worse  misrepresentation  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Unwearied  attempts  are  made  in  this  work,  to  throw  upon 
Unitarians  the  odium  of  being  an  irreligious  body  of  men. 
It  is  not  merely  that  these  writers  undertake  to  cut  them  off 
flrom  a  standing  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  amounts 
fully,  to  the  same  thing ;  but  we  are  constantly  repre- 
sented, by  every  species  of  statement  and  innuendo,  to 
be  cold  on  this  great  subject,  dead,  and  indifferent  to  re- 
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ligion,  acGommodAtiiig  o«r  reqniskioDs  to  the  taste  of 
worldly^  bad  men,  &c.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  7th  No. 
writteOy  it  is  aaid,  by  a  man  who  was  formerly  a  clergy* 
man^  a  Unitarian  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  and  on  other 
points,  Orthodox.  Let  some  portions  of  this  letter  speak 
for  it,  and  for  the  eharaoter  of  its  author.  Nothing 
need  be  said  by  me  of  either,  after  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  perused.  Speaking  of  Unitarianism,  he  says, 
'*  But,  sir,  it  will  prevail.  It  must  spread,  till  arrested 
by  divine  agency.  It  is  studiously  and  ingenkHuly 
adapted  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  unprincipled  and 
impious  ifieii^— and  such  men  are  pleased  with  it,  give  it 
their  support,  and  readily  enlist  for  its  defence.  A  young 
man  of  popular  talents,  pleasing  address,  and  Chester- 
fieldian  politeness,  befipming  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel 
ministry,  has,  in  many  places,  no  need  of  piety  9  no  need  of 
parHctdar  respect  for  religion.  Piety  would  rather  iufure 
than  assist  him.  He  must  write^  speak,  converse,  emd  how 
handsomely,  make  himself  agreeable^  tell  of  his  charity^  rail 
at  Orthodoxy  J  dine  with  Herod,  praise  his  wine,  admire 
kis  situation,  and,  instead  of  John's  imprudence  and f oh 
ly  in  teHiitg  the  Governor,  he  must  not  marry  a  brother^s 
wife,  be  more  polite  and  extol  the  charms  of  Herodias^  and 
be  enraptured  with  her  divine  daughter — the  most  enchant 
ing  figure  ever  seen  on  a  floor!  He  will  soon  be  settled 
handsomely,  and  Herod  will  find  him  udne,**  This  is 
enough,  though  there  is  more  to  the  same  purpose.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  quote  this  foul  passage,  in  order  to  re* 
ply  to  it  It  needs  no  comment;  that,  I  fearlessly  trust 
to  the  feelings  of  the  community.  But  I  quote  it  for  the 
sake  of  observing,  that  these  are  the  men,  tub  conduct- 
ors  OF  THE   SPIRIT   OF  THE    PILGRIMS— who  COUld  haVO 
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introduced  the  letter,  of  course,  for  bo  purpose  but  that 
it  should  be  believed — that  these  are  the  men,  I  repeat, 
who  fill  their  papers  with  the  most  grcivous  complaints  of 
misrepresentation  !  1  I  quote  tlie  passage,  also,  to  give  it 
circulation — that  these  men  may  as  fast  as  possible  take 
their  place  in  society !  Since  this  gall  was  in  them,  I  am 
glad  it  is  out.  I  suppose  we  are  to  take  it  as  one  evi* 
dence  of  their  belonging  to  the  only  true  and  uncorrupt 
Church.  And  it  will  prepare  us  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  the  distress  they  feel  for  the  small  and  perseea* 
ted  body  of  the  Orthodox  Churches, — for  that  is  the  way 
they  talk — situated,  they  say,  like  the  early  Christians 
among  the  Heathen,  urged,  like  them,  to  depart  from  the 
steadfastness  and  exclusiveness  of  their  faith. 

This  last  passage,  I  must  confess,  Mr  Editor,  has 
quite  neutralized  all  the  desire  I  had  to  comment  on  the 
'*  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims."  As  I  am  not  likely  very  soon^ 
again,  to  lay  myself  under  the  temptation  to  speak  of  this 
publication,  I  had  noted  some  articles  for  strictures.  It 
would  be  easy  to  find  the  topics,  if  one  could  find  pa- 
tience, after  the  disclosures  above  stated.  There  is  a 
letter,  for  instance,  on  the  question  '*  which  Society  will 
you  join,  the  Liberal  or  the  Orthodox  ?  "  in  which  the 
writer  after  setting  out,  with  a  profession  of  impartiality, 
goes  on  with  a  series,  either  of  insufficient  tests,  or  gar* 
bled  statements,  or  insinuations  and  innuendoes,  all  of 
which,  are  evidently  designed  to  lead  the  inquirer,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  result.  All  I  say  is,  he  had  better 
not  have  professed, ''  simply  to  state  the  criteria  of  truth.'' 
There  are  some  remarks  on  what  Dr  Channing  says  on 
the  word,  hell,  and  in  saying  which  he  evidently  spoke  0f 
the  original  GrecA;^—- -which,  if  the  writer  had  considered 
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(and  how  could  he  help  it,)  he  would  have  been  saved 
ftom  his  indecorous  triumph.  If  the  writer  be  a  young 
man,  and  ignorant,  he  should  blush ;  if  neither  of  these, 
he  has  still  deeper  occasion.  There  is,  also  a  crude  and 
boyish  Review  of  the  "  Letters  on  Revivals,"  extending 
through  three  Nos.  in  which  it  is  remarkable,  that  not 
one  statement,  contained  in  the  Letters — not  one  state- 
ment of  matters  of  fact  or  their  pertinency,  is  called  in 
question.  The  youthful  writer  of  this  article  (such  I 
should  think  him)  seems  to  have  got  so  far  in  his  Logic, 
as  to  have  found  out,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  beg- 
ging  the  question^  and  forthwith  he  most  absurdly  parades 
this  objection  against  the  Letters.  For  the  question  is 
not  begged.  Because,  admitting  total  depravity,  and 
eternal  punishment,  it  does  not  follow  that  Revivals  are 
the  best  method  of  delivering  men  from  them.  And,  in 
fact,  this  point  is  somewhat  discussed,  in  ^^  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  stage-coach."  But  if  it  were  not,  how  absurd 
would  it  be,  to  demand  of  a  traveller,  who  was  making 
comments  on  the  character  and  manners  of  a  people,  that 
he  should  first  go  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  grounds, 
philosophical,  moral,  and  political,  which  all  the  sects, 
professions  and  parties  in  that  country  might  allege  for 
their  character  and  manners.  He  would  never  get  to  his 
book,  at  this  rate.  He  could  not  drop  a  remark  on  the 
hardships  of  the  '*  climbing  boys,"  but  the  master- 
chimney-sweepers  would  rise  up,  and  say  he  had  "  beg- 
ged the  question,"  whether  the  chimneys  were  not  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  cleaned  in  any  other 
way.  The  Reviewer,  also,  makes  much  ado,  to  as  little 
pivpose,  to  rescue  Lightfoot  from  the  charge  of  denying 
Sudden  conversion.     It  is  not  pretended  in  the  Letters, 
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that  he  denied  it.  All  that  is  done  is  to  adopt  a  criticism 
from  Lightfoot,  which  criticism  the  Reviewer  does  not  c/c- 
ny,  nor  does  he  attempt,  as  was  his  business,  to  contro- 
vert the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  As  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  old  Calvin istic  writers,  on  sudden  conversion,  the 
Reviewer  finds  it  convenient  to  pass  over  the  qualification 
made  in  the  Letters,  and  therefore  what  he  says  about 
the  misrepresentation  of  them,  deserves  no  regard.  .The 
most  of  what  follows,  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Let- 
ters, of  the  following  nature.  He  quotes  the  Author  as 
censuring  certain  things  in  the  general,  which,  in  fact, 
he  only  censures  in  particular  aspects  and  instances. 
Thus,  the  author  does  not  censure  the  priesthood,  as  an 
institution,  not  "  the  employment  of  evangelists,"  nor 
'*  meetings  for  inquiry,"  nor  *'  private  visits  to  converse 
and  pray  in  families,"  nor  "  of  visiting  and  warning  and 
praying  with  a  young  and  tender  female  on  a  sick  bed," 

but  the  particular  manner  in  which  these  things  are 

oilen  conducted. 

The  argument  of  the  Reviewer  is,  in  one  respect,  a 
sweeping  one.  He  says  that  Revivals  are  the  true,  just 
and  practical  result  of  Orthodox  principles.  But  does  he 
not  know,  that  out  of  the  narrow  borders  of  New  Eng- 
land, there  have  scarcely  been  such  things  as  Revivals, 
in  all  Christendom  ?  What  will  he  say  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers?  They  had  no  Revivals.  What  of  the  Ortho- 
doxy of  England,  of  Germany,  of  the  Reformers,  of  Lu- 
ther, and  Calvin  1  The  Reviewer  blunders  equally,  in 
another  respect.  He  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  only  persons  who  question  the  expediency  of  Revi- 
vals, are  Unitarians.  He  makes  it  a  question,  yes,  and  a 
dividing  point,  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Unitarians. 
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Does  he  not  know,  that  the  Chrifitiaos,  through  their  one 
thousand  Congregations,  have  almost  incessant  Revi?al8 ; 
and  that  the  Christians  are  Unitarians  1 — a  standing  re* 
futation  of  the  common  charge  that  Uuitarianism  is  ine^ 
'pable  of  that  fervor  which  is  found  in  Revivals.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  did  the  Reviewer  forget,  that  the  Epis* 
copalians,  whom  doubtless  he  would  claim  as  Orthodoxi 
are  as  a  body  opposed  to  these  popular  excitements  ?— > 
that  the  Bishop  of  New  York  has  warned  his  diocese 
against  them  1  The  truth  is,  unquestionably j  that  these 
things  do  not  depend  on  doctrines,  but  on  influential  teach' 
erSf  and  the  general  state  of  mind  in  a  community. 

But  I  have  written  much  more  than  I  intended  on  this 
point,  which  derives  its  interest  not  from  any  ability  in 
this  Review,  but  from  its  being  before  the  public.  As  to  . 
the  charges,  against  the  Author,  of  a  bad  spirit,  and  of 
'^  assuming  the  garb  of  sanctity  and  religion," — the  source 
from  which  they  come  entitles  them  to  no  attention.  All 
that  the  Author  could  desire  is,  that  every  man  would 
read,  and  judge  for  himself. 

I  am,  Mr  Editor,  yours  very  respectfully. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Sir, — ^When  I  denied  that  there  had  been  any  '*  con- 
cealment'' on  the  part  of  those  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
against  whom  you  had  alleged  that  **  by  concealment 
they  had  long  been  gaining  influence,"  I  took  the  word 
in  your  own  sense.  I  considered  you  as  intending  a 
dishonesty  not  an  innocent  course  of  conduct.      Jesus 
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Christ  eonceakd  many  things  from  his  disciples  because 
they  could  not  then  bear  them.  But  this  was  not  gaining^ 
influence  by  concealment.  In  like  manner  I  represented 
the  acknowledged  fact,  that  the  Unitarian  controversy 
wasi  at  a  certain  period,  kept  out  of  the  pulpits  in  our 
metropolis,  as  arising  from  a  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
churches  at  that  time.  The  fact  that  they  were  Unita-^ 
rians  was  not  hidden  by  the  clergy  from  their  flocks. 
This  was  the  sense  in  which  they  were  said  not  to  have 
been  guilty  of  concealment.  And  this  fact  being  known 
their  silence  on  any  topics  was  not  such  an  artifice  as  you 
charged  upon  them* 

At  this  time  there  are  many  who  never  preach  on  the 
disputed  points.  Do  you  any  the  less  believe  them  to  be 
opposed  to  your  own  peculiar  views  ?  Are  the  commu- 
nity blinded  and  deceived  by  such  men  1  Is  it  not  well 
known  what  their  opinions  ^te,  though  they  .do  not 
preach  on  controverted  topics?  And  were  not  they» 
whom  you  accuse  of  criminally  conc|^|pg  their  true 
character,  known  to  be  what  they  reiifly  ^r%  Unitarians  ? 
Let  any  one  say  if  the  sermons  now  in  print,  by  Buck- 
minster,  Freeman,  Thacher,  to  name  no  more,  are  not 
clearly  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dout^  as  to  their 
authors'  religious  faith.  Yet  because  they^id  not  preach 
on  the  points  in  dispute,  they  were  criminally  gaining 
influence  by  concealment !  Just  as  truly  were  Morse^ 
and  Austin,  and  Huntington^  guilty  of  the  same  crime, 
by  being  silent  respecting  the  doctrines  in  controversy 
with  the  church  of  Rome.  Every  minister  preaches 
what  he  thinks  best  for  his  people  to  hear.  If  any  err 
in  the  matter,  they  are  accountable  to  none  but  God. 
One  thinf^is  certain,  that  all  the  '^  influence  "  gained  by 
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those  who  preached  as  did  the  men  whose  characters  jovt 
80  wantonly  asperse,  was  a  good  influence,  and  this  com- 
munity has  never  been  backward  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations.  Can  even  you  believe  that  they  had  no 
other  way  to  gain  influence  than  by  dishonesty  1  That 
such  a  mind  as  Buckminster's,  had  no  power  to  procure 
access  for  his  opinions  into  the  public  mind;texcept  by 
disguising  them  1 

You  are  pleased  to  point  out  some  sentences  in  the 
sermon  on  Depravity,  to  which  my  name  is-  attached,,  as 
misrepresentations  of  orthodoxy.  But  you  do  not  say  in 
what  consists  the  misrepresentation.  I  have  said  that 
the  doctrine  I  opposed,  teaches  us  that  God  brings  us 
into  life  incapable  of  goodness.  Do  you  pretend  that  it 
teaches  the  contrary  1  That  the  doctrine  of  depravity 
leaches  us  that  we  cotne  into  life  eapabk  of  goodness? 
What  ^en  mean  these  words  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Assembly,* which  is. the  text-^book  in  almost  universal  use 
among  the  o^^^ox  of  this  community  7  "  The  sinful- 
ness of  that  f^le  whereinto  men  fell,  consists  in  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  Erst  sin,  the  want  of  that  righteousness 
wherein  he  wa&  created,  and  the  corruption  of  AtV nature, 
whereby  he  is  utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made 
opposite  to  ^  that  is  spiritually  good."  So  too  the  Con- 
fession of  the  same  divines,  which  is  required  to  be  as- 
sented to,,  once  in  five  years,  by  the  Faculty  at  Andover. 
"  Man  by  his  fall  hath  wholly  lost  all  abilitif  of  will  to 
any  spiritual  good." 

*  Upon  these  passages  I  professedly  founded  the  remarks 
of  which  you  complain.  If  they  do  not  imply  that  men 
have  naturally  no  capacity  for  goodness,  what  do  the? 
intend  ?     Had  you  said  wherein  my  interpjg)iiitiioa  waa 
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erroneous,  yoiir  readers  could  have  more  jusdy  decided 
between  us. 

I  have  DO  difficulty  in  finding  abundant  testimony  to 
the  correctness  of  my  statements  respecting  Calvinism. 
Many  have  already  been  produced  in  this  work.  To 
these  let  me  add  the  following,  all  of  which  prove  that 
depravity  is  made  to  consist  in  a  natural  incapacity  for 
holiness. 

John  Calvin  affirms  of  infants,  ^*  their  whole  nature  is  a 
hiere  seed  of  sin,  so  that  it  cannot  but  be  odious  and 
abominable  to  GodJ'  "  And  being  so  vitiated  and  per- 
verted in  all  the  parts  of  our  nature,  we  are  already,  on 
account  of  that  corruption  alone,  deservedly  held  con- 
victed and  condemned  in  the  presence  of  God.''  Inst.  B. 
2,  ch.  1.  We  beg  to  know  how  a  being  whose  whole 
nature  is  thus  vitiated^  can  be  said  to  have  apr  capacity 
for  goodness  ?  In  what  consists  that  capaoiMf  1  h  Can  a 
mere  seed  of  sin  produce  holiness  1  It  may  Ps(r'be  just* 
ly  demanded  if  one,  who  is  already  coauftted  and  con* 
demned,  is  put  upon  trial ; — if  this  ^^rW^  ^  proba- 
tionary to  us,  and  yet  we  begin  to  live  with  a  character 
Jixedly  and,  as  far  as  we  can  do  anything,,  tnct/raft/y 
depraved  1 

To  proceed  with  our  quotations.  Edwai|K^.in  his  work 
on  original  sin,  writes  thus.  *'  A  dismal  alteration  was 
made  in  Adam's  soul,  by  the  loss  of  that  holy,  divine 
principle,  which  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the, 
soul.  In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  that  very 
day,  becoming  corrupt,  miserable,  helpless.  His  posteri- 
ty are  included  in  the  sentence  of  death.  ^  *  It  wa» 
the  same  thing  to  both.  ^  ^  So  long  as  men  are  in 
their  natural  state^  they  not  only  have  no  good  thing,  but 
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IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  they  should  have,  or  do  any  good  ihmg>. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  as  they  have  it  at  tb^ 
first  birth,  whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to 
God."  Vide  pages  170,  178,  202.  He  also  declares 
that  men  come  into  the  world  '*  mere  flesh/'  and  in  their 
native  state  "are  without  ability  to  help  themselves/' 
And  of  Adam^s  first  sin  he  affirms,  '*  It  is  truly  and  pro* 
perly  theirs,  (his  posterity's)  and  therefore  God  imputes 
it  to  them.  There  is  no  sure  ground  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  an  absurd  and  impossible  thing,  for  the  race  of 
man  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin  of  the  first  apostacy,  so 
that  this  in  reality  and  propriety  shall  become  their 
sin." 

In  Boston's  Fourfold  State,  ed.  1814,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing.  *'  God  may  justly  condemn  men  for  their  not 
obeying  Mb  law  perfectly,  though  now  they  havt  no 
abiliti/\o  Meep  it.  *  *  *  How  is  it  possible  thou 
shouldst  be  able  to  do  any  good  whose  nature  is  wholly 
corrupt?  .^t^vhat  a  miserable  spectacle  is  he  that 
can  do  nothmg^Rit  sin !  Art  thou  yet  in  thy  natural 
state  ?  Truly  then  thy  duties  are  thy  sins.  All  thy  re- 
ligion, if  thou  hast  any,  is  lost  labor.  Thou  canst  not 
help  thyself."    pp.30,  100,  10 J,  &c. 

In  Brown^  Essay  on  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, a  work  which  has  had  no  small  reputation  in 
Connecticut,  the  question  *'  Why  must  the  spirit  enable 
us  f  "  is  answered  thus,  "  Because  by  nature  we  have  no 
strength  to  do  anything  spiritually  good." 

Dr  Hopkins  furnishes  us  with  this  testimony.  '*  Bj 
the  constitution  and  covenant  with  Adam,  his  first  disobe- 
dience was  the  disobedience  of  all  mankind.  *  *  The 
disobedience  of  Adam  decided  the  character  of  all  hi» 
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Batnral  posterity.  When  Adam  had  siooed^  by  this  the 
eliaracier  and  state  of  aJl  his  posterity  werejixed.  Many 
ha^o  sapposed  that  none  of  mankirid  are  capable  of  sin 
or  moral  agency  before  they  can  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  and  knoi¥  what  the  law  of  God  requires,  and 
what  it  forbids,  but  this  wants  proof.  *  ♦  •  The 
curse  implies  in  it  all  the  evil  that  man  is  capable  of  suf'* 
fering,  even  endless  destruction.  As  the  stn  was  com- 
mon to  all,  so  was  the  curse."  I  vol.  pp.  208,  259,  260, 
268,  6lc.  And  in  his  chapter  on  election  he  says  it  is  a 
mark  of  arrogance^  and  presumption  in  men,  to  think 
**that  they  have  their  life  in  their  own  hands  so  far  as 
to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  virtuous  and  holy, 
and  be  saved  or  not^  without  God's  unpromised,  special 
influence  to  turn  the  point  in  their  favor."  2  vol.  p.  163. 
Moral  good,  says  he,    is  *'  a  free,   undeserved  gifl  of 

_  «  _ 

God."  'J  The  Christian  is  no  further  holy  than  he  is 
made  so  by  the  omnipotent  energy  of  the  divine  spirit.'* 
p.  171. 

Dr  Griffin  assures  us  that  by  virtue  of  a  secret  cove> 
nant  *'  the  elect  were  caused  to  believe,  and  so  made  to 
share  in  the  promises,  which  others  might  by  belicAring 
of  their  own  accord.  And  he  tells  us  the  final  issue  will 
be  the  same  to  the  non-elect  as  though  the  capacity  for 
moral  goodness  did  not  exist."  And  yet  further — "  the 
posterity  of  Adam  were  before  their  existence  appointed 
to  a  state  of  condemnation."  Work  on  Atonement,  pp« 
68,  72,  140,  146. 

Dr  Bellamy  affirms  that  "  mankind  were  by  the  fall, 
brought  into  a  state  infinitely  worse  than  not  to  be  ;— 
into  a  state  for  substance  as  bad  as  that  which  the 
damned  are  in." 

The  Synod  of  Dort  give  this  account  of  original  sin. 
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"  All  men  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  bom  children  of 
wrath,  without  ability  for  any  good  tending  to  salvation, 
inclined  to  evil,  dead  in  sins,  and  slaves  of  sin  ;  and 
without  thp  regenerating  grace  of  the  holy  spirit,  have 
neither  will  nor  power  to  return  to  God,  to  correct  their 
depraved  nature,  or  to  dispose  themselves  to  its  correc- 
tion." The  readers  of  Dr  Beechcr's  works  know  what 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

In  the  Creed  of  the  Theological  Institution  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage, — "  being  morally  mcapa6/c  of  recovering 
the  image  of  his  Creator,  which  was  lost  in  Adam,  every 
man  is  justly  exposed  to  eternal  damnation."  Is  it  not 
here  affirmed  that  msn  are  obnoxious  to  eternal  punish- 
ment for  not  doing  that  which  they  are  incapable  of  do- 
ing ?  This  incapacity  is  native,  and  therefore  what  we 
could  not  help  having.  And  if  a  native  incapacity , fbf 
goodness  exist  in  the  human  soul,  is  it  possible  for  the 
soul  to  be  good  1 

Besides  what  I  have  now  recited,  I  would  refer  you  to 
the  Unitarian  Advocate,  first  volume,  for  similar  quota- 
tions. And  in  particular  to  the  sermon  of  Dr  fieecher^ 
ifi  which  he  asserts  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  human 
constitution  of  which  religion  is  the  result. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  rest  my  defence  against  the 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  upon  a  fair  comparison  of 
the  sentences  complained  of  in  my  sermon,  with  the  pas- 
sages here  produced  from  orthodox  writings.  And  until 
you  define  what  you  mean  by  the  declaration,  "  That 
since  the  fall  of  Adam,  men  are,  in  their  natural  state, 
altogether  destitute  of  holiness,  and  eptirely  depraved/' 
or  show  how  men  thus  depraved  can  change  their  na- 
tures and  become  what  God  requires,  I  must  believe  that 
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the  Creed  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  teaches  what  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms  teach, — and 
confirms  all  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  on  their  aa« 
thority. 

To  the  abusive  language  in  which  you  have  uniformly 
spoken  of  Unitarians,  I  have  nothing  to  reply,  but  the 
wish  that  you  may  learn  of  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  a 
better  temper.  Editor. 
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It  is  the  Orthodox  doctrine  that  God  acts  a  double 
part  towards  mankind.  He  sustains  two  distinct,  inde- 
pendent, contradictory  ch&racters.  In  the  one,  he  com- 
mands to  be  done  what,  in  the  other,  he  determines  shall 
not  be  done.  In  the  former  he  appears  with  invitations, 
entreaties,  promises  and  threats,  addressed  to  all  men, 
which,  in  the  latter,  he  has  already  restricted  to  a  part 
only  of  the  race.  By  the  one  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
wished  us  all  to  be  good  and  happy.  By  the  other  he  has 
ordained  *'  all  distinctions  of  character,''^  and  decided 
that  a  particular  number  shall  be  made  holy  and  happy, 
and  the  rest  abandoned  to  sin  and  misery  without  re- 
spite or  end. 

We  proceed  to  substantiate  this  statement  by  the  pro- 
per evidence.  Dr  Griffin  in  his  work  on  Atonement  al- 
ready cited  in  a  preceding  article,  writes  as  follows : — 
*'  I  have  shown  you  two  independent  characters  on  earth. 
If  God  acts  according  to  truth,  there  will  be  a  counter- 
part of  them  in  the  heavens :  he  himself  will  sustain 
two  characters,  altogether  independent  of  each  other. 
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An  he  Btanda  related  to  the  nunral  agent ^  he  is  the  moral 
gorernor ;  as  he  staads  related  to  the  mere  passive  rtr 
tnver^  he  is  the  sovereign  efficient  cause.  I  say  then,  if 
he  act  towards  these  two  independent  characters  of  man 
according  to  truths  the  moral  governor  will  appear  in  his 
operations  independent  of  the  sovereign  efficient  cause. 
And  so  it  is. — ^These  two  characters  of  Ood  are  not  only 
distinct,  but  in  some  respect  are  opposite  to  each  other. 
In  the  one  character  God  wills  to  suffer  men  to  sin,  when 
his  influence  could  easily  prevent ;  in  the  other,  he  earn- 
estly forbids  them  to  sin,  and  urges  all  the  motives  in  the 
universe  to  dissuade  them.  In  one  character  he  wills  to 
suffer  men  to  perish  when  his  influence  could  easily  pre- 
vent ;  in  the  other  he  swears  by  his  life  that  he  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  they  turn 
and  live ;  and  then  presses  them  to  return  as  though  his 
own  existence  was  at  stake.  In  one  character  he  deter* 
mined  before  the  non- elect  were  made  that  they  should  be 
left  for  destruction  ;  in  the  other  he  would  have  us  to  un» 
derstand  that  he  made  them  from  the  purest  benevolence ; 
and  to  confirm  this,  he  has  spread  an  ocean  of  atoning  blood 
between  them  and  perdition,  and  follows  them  with  entrea- 
ties even  to  the  gates  of  hell. — Contemplate  Grod  in  a  sin* 
gle  character,  and  there  is  no  vindicating  the  sincerity 
of  his  invitations  to  the  non-elect;  for  then  the  whole 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  presses  those  to  live  whom  he 
has  unchangeably  doomed  to  destruction.''  See  pages  205, 
206,  207.  See  also  Hopkins'  system  of  Divinity,  vol.  2, 
chapter  on  election. 

As  the  moral  governor  of  the  world  and  the  sovereign 
efficient  cause  are  the  same  being,  the  God  who  is  declar* 
ed  in  the  scripture  to  be  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 
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Father  of  the  families  of  all  the  earth,  the  doctrine  here 
uonounced  is  no  more  nor  less  than  this.  God  com- 
mands a  creature  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  mean  he 
shall  do,  which  he  wills  he  should  nat  do.  He  says  to 
all  sinners  ipepent !  live !  why  will  ye  die  1  Yet  before 
they  were  made  he  had  determined  that  the  greater  part 
should  be  abandoned  to  sin  and  to  destruction.  He  says 
to  all  sinners, — make  you  a  new  heart !  obey  the  gospel ! 
But  before  they  were  made  he  had  resolved  to  impart  to 
a  few  only  of  these  ^*  passive'*  impotent  souls  that  divine 
**  influence"  which  €done  is  declared  to  be  the  ^'  efficient 
cause"  of  regeneration  and  obedience.  He  gave  the 
elect  only  to  Christ  Yet  he  entreats  all  without  excep- 
tion to  come  unto  him.  And  Jesus  himself^  in  sadly  re- 
proachful accents,  though  gentle  and  tender  as  himself, 
exclaim^  **  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life."  In  the  secret  covenant  betw/Ben  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  it  was  before  the  creation  ordained  that  a  part 
only  should  be  saved.  And  yet  in  the  revealed  gospel  it 
is  written,  "  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  Our  doom  was  sealed  then, 
and  yet  God  addresses  us  with  overtures  of  pardon  as  if 
it  were  not  yet  decided. 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  such  a  doctrine  dis- 
honors our  Creator.  It  represents  God  as  acting  an  insin- 
cere, deceptive  part.  It  makes  him  contradict  himself. 
It  supposes  him  to  mean  one  thing  and  say  another.  It 
makes  every  promise  and  threatening  of  the  gospel  a 
mere  delusion.  For  what  is  promised  freely  to  every 
man  under  heaven  who  chooses  to  accept  it  on  the  con- 
ditions expressed,  turns  out  to  have  been  in  fact  given 
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aamy  uncmiitionaify  to  a  selected  noniber.  And  what 
is  threatened  solemnly  against  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam  who  does  not  take  warning  and  cease  from  sin; 
tarns  out  to  be  aimed  only  against  a  few  who,  though 
now  no  worse  than  the  rest,  were  doomed  before  they 
were  made,  to  eternal  misery,  who  were  in  plain  truth 
made  on  purpose  to  be  damned,  as  the  others  were  given 
to  Christ  at  the  same  period,  and  were  made  on  purpose 
to  gratify  "  electing  love." 


CHRISTIAN  PReACHING. 

[From  the  Monthly  Bepotitory.] 

He  that  from  earth's  degrading  selfishness,  ^ 

Hath  raised  his  soul  into  the  life  divine. 
Is  full  of  love,  intent  the  world  to  hless. 

His  heart  confirming  every  gospel  line. 
He  stands  a  minisler  of  righteousness : 

How  powerful  is  his  teaching !  Does  he  pray  ? 

What  holy  fervor  bears  the  soul  away! 
How  the  heart  echoes  what  the  lips  express ! 
Hear  him !  the  truth  is  with  him.    Hear  ye  not 

A  voice  within  your  souls  to  ku  reply  ? 
0  if  indeed  it  speaks,  be  timely  taught,— 

That  self-condemning  voice  thou  canst  not  fly : 
Obey  it,  and  the  threatener  in  thy  breast 
Shall  breathe  sweet  tidings  of  eternal  rest 
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ON   CLERICAL   LABORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Unitarian  Advocate. 

SiRy^ — I  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  so  situated, 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  labors,  perplexities,  cares,  and 
anxieties  of  the  clergyman  of  the  place  where  I  reside  ,* 
and  as  I  am  not  one  of  his  family,  and  mingle  pretty 
freely  with  people  of  all  classes  in  the  town,  I  have  also 
had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all  or 
nearly  all  the  complaints,  which  are  made  against  him. 
I  have  thus  been  led  to  reflect  much  on  the  subject  of 
these  complaints.  And  it  does  appear  to  me,  that,  on 
scarcely  any  other  subject,  are  people  so  unreasonable, — 
so  apt  to  talk,  and  even  act  without  thought  or  reflection. 
If  the  matter  were  once  brought  fairly  before  them, 
would  they  not  perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  much 
of  this  fault-finding  1  would  they  not  reflect  more,  and 
complain  less  1  Permit  me  then,  Mr  Editor,  to  say  a 
few  words  to  your  readers  on  this  subject. 

The  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  which  we  most  com- 
monly hear  from  parishioners  relate,  either  to  their  pas- 
tor's services,  or  to  his  manner  of  discharging  parochial 
duty.     I  will  suppose  myself  addressing  them  directly  on 
each  of  these  points. 

1.  With  respect  to  pulpit  performances,  you  com- 
plain, that  your  minister  is  dull  and  uninteresting, 
brings  forward  nothing  new, — preaches  old  sermons 
too  often, — ^and  when  he  does  write  new  ones,  it  is 
the  same  thing  repeated  ;-^that  his  style  of  writing  is 
too  general, — or  else  too  particular  and  pointed ;  that  he 
preaches  too  much  upon  doctrines,  or  dares  not  venture 
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beyond  moral  preaching, — ^that  his  manner  of  delivery  i» 
not  pleasant,  &c,  &c. 

.  And  here  permit  me  to  ask,  kind  reader,  if  you  have 
ever  seriously  considered  what  h  is  to  write  such  a  ser- 
mon, as  you  yourself  would  be  satisfied  with — what  it  is 
you  require  of  your  minister  1  Let  us  consider  the  sul>- 
ject.  Formerly  the  case  was  different  with  preachers 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  Ministers,  and  people  were 
almost  entirely  Orthodox— and  there  was  but  one  style 
of  preaching  required  or  expected.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain set  of  subjects,  each  to  be  supported  by  a  certain 
set  of  arguments,  explained  in  a  certain  way,  and  en- 
forced by  a  certain  class  of  illustrations,  motives  and 
sanctions.  The  only.,  inquiry  among  the  people  was,  is 
he  orthodox  1  and  that  being  settled  in  the  affirmative, 
they  sat  quietly'  down,  willing  to  take  all  for  law  and 
gospel,. that  might  come  from  the  lips  of  their  preacher. 
They  were  indeed  zealous  in  support  of  their  own  opin- 
ions ;  but  not  being  opposed,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
examining  again  and  again,  the  argument  used  in  their 
support.  And  in  a  peculiar  manner  were  they  zealous  of 
good  works — in  the  cultivation  of  evangelical  virtues. 
Their  zeal  sometimes  carried  them  to  extremes ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  preachers,  when  speaking  upon  the 
duties  of  religion,  would  charge  home  with  earnestness 
and  even  with  sharpness,  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  their  hearers.  On  these  subjects  they  were  to  speak 
as  men  having  authority.  You  will  readily  perceive  that 
it  was  much  less  difficult  then,  than  at  present,  to  satis- 
fy hearers.-'  The  course  of  a  preacher's  duty  for  life 
seemed  to  be  marked  out ; — and  if  he   kept  along  in  th^ 
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regular  orthodox  course,  everything  he  said  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  if  not,  he  was  a  heretic  and  would  not  be  heard 
at  all.  But  the  times  are  greatly  altered.  People  are 
no  longer  willing  to  take  their  religion  upon  trust ;  all 
are  examining,  and  inquiring,  and  judging  for  themselves. 
The  scriptures  are  searched  with  care  and  criticised 
with  even  too  much  boldness.  The  works  and  the  provi- 
dence  of  God  are  examined,  to  find  arguments  and  illus- 
trations— and  human  reason  is  tasked  to  its  utmost,  in  sup- 
port of  truth  and  in  the  refutation  of  error.  It  matters  not 
at  the  present  day,  with  the  hearer,  whether  the  preach- 
er be  called  orthodox  olr  heterodox, — for,  in  either  case, 
his  reputation  and  that  of  his  performances  will  depend 
not  on  his  party  name  and  badge,  but  on  the  soundness 
of  his  arguments.  Men  are  not  disposed,  now,  to  receive 
with  awe  and  reverence  whatever  comes  from  the  lips  of 
the  preacher  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  disposed  to  criti- 
cise,— to  dispute  his  assertions,  and  to  doubt  his  posi- 
tions. They  assent  only  when  his  arguments  are  con- 
vincing. Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  present.  What 
then  is  the  clergyman's  duty  ?  He  must  be  indefatigable 
in  his  studies,  in  order  to  go  before  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  is  abroad  among  his  people,  and  is  pressing  upon 
him  with  irresistible  force,  that  he  may  be  able  to  guide, 
to  modify,  and  restrain,  as  well  as  cherish  and  advance  it. 
It  must  be  his  endeavor  to  furnish  his  hearers  with  some 
correct  principles  of  judging  in  religious  inquiries, — to 
furnish  them  with  new  arguments  in  support  of  truth,  to 
set  old  arguments  in  a  new  and  more  striking  point  of 
view,  and  to  en  orce  them  with  illustrations  drawn  from 
every  department  of  knowledge.  Such  is  the  high  and  ho- 
ly duty  of  *a  clergyman,  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty — who 
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wishes  to  take  the  lead  of,  and  become  an  assistant  ia 
bis  people  in  their  inqairies  for  religious  truth.  And 
will  you  say  it  is  a  small  matter,  to  prepare  in  this  way 
for  the  weekly  performances  of  the  pulpit  1  Does  it  not 
require  an  almost  unremitted  application  to  the  study  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  as  God's  express  revelation — a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  natural  world,  consider- 
ed, in  all  its  varieties  and  wonders,  as  the  scene  of  God's 
operations;  a  careful  attention  to,  and  close  observa- 
tion of  the  dealings  of  providence  with  men  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  secret  windings  of  that  most  deceitful  of 
all  things,  the  human  heart,  in  order  that  he  may  know 
how  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  different  states  of  mind 
of  his  hearers  1  And,  I  repeat  it,  is  this  a  small  matter, 
that  you  should  so  readily  complain  if  he  fail  to  satisfy 
every  body  on  every  occasion  I 

2.  Again,  suppose  your  minister  is  to  preach  upon  the  du- 
ties of  religion.  Here  the  case  is  changed.  Those  who  were 
but  lati  ly  zealous,  earnest,  and  attentive  inquirers  afler  re- 
ligious truth,  as  soon  as  you  speak  to  them  of  the  duties  of 
religion, — the  manner  in  which  they  themselves  ought  to 
think  and  speak  and  act,  will  very  likely  become  cold  and 
dead ;  and  listen  with  inattention,  if  not  apathy.  What 
then  is  the  minister  to  do  here  1  His  object  now,  is  not  as 
in  the  other  instance,  by  hard  and  unremitting  study,  deep 
thought,  close  observation,  and  constant  reflection,  to  be 
able  to  guide  and  assist  anxious  and  attentive  minds  in 
thein  inquiries.  It  is  to  arouse  his  hearers  from  a  state  of 
lethargy, — to  awaken  their  attention  to  their  own  duties ; 
not  to  explain  to  them  duties,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
but  to  enforce  and  impress  upon  them  those*  with  which 
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they  are  already  well  acquainted,  to  which  their  atten* 
tion  has  already  been  called,  time  after  time,  without 
effect.  He  is  to  persuade  men,  who  have  listened  with 
indifference,  year  after  year,  to  similar  persuasions. 
And  I  ask  is  this  a  small  matter  ?  Does  he  wish  to  ur^re 
upon  the  impenitent  the  motives  and  sanctions,  which 
have  influenced  others  ? — No :  he  will  say  to  himself,  to 
these  they  have  already  listened,  time  and  again,  without 
being  influenced  by  them.  Will  not  his  labor  be  great, 
will  not  his  anxiety  be  great  and  soul-wearing  ?  What 
shall  he  do  ?  He  has  tasked  his  own  powers  of  inven- 
tion to  their  utmost,  and  they  will  produce  nothing  new. 
He  has  searched  the 'natural  and  moral  world,  for  new 
motives,  and  they  are  exhausted  ;  what  shall  he  do,  what 
can  he  do,  to  arouse  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  his 
hearers  ?  Will  he  not  sit  down  in  the  discouragement  of 
his  soul,  and  exclaim  '*who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  7  "  And  will  you  say  that  the  preparation  for  the 
weekly  performances  of  the  pulpit  is  a  small  matter. 
«  3.  Again.  Will  you  not  bear  in  mind,  that  your  min- 
ister is  not  writing  for  you  alone — that  you  are  but  one 
of  a  numerous  and  mixed  audience?  Your  clergyman 
is  to  address  an  audience,  composed  of  a  great  variety 
of  minds, — the  highly  pious,  the  zealous,  the  lukewarm 
and  indifferent,  and  the  openly  profligate,  for  such  some- 
times attend  church.  He  is  to  address  an  audience, 
which  comprises  such  as  have  made  great  advances  in 
religious  knowledge,  of  those  who  have  but  just  begun 
to  inquire, — of  those  who  are  yet  completely  ignorant.  If 
he  is  desirous  to  do  his  duty,  he  will  endeavor  to  give  to 
each  ''  a  portion  in  due  season."  Will  it  then  be  strange 
if  he  should  not  always  adapt  his  instructions  to  an  indi- 
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▼idiial's  taste  t  He  may  speak  upon  subjects  which  to 
yon  appear  perfectly  ^tniiliar,  while  to  others  they  may 
be  new  and  striking.  He  may  speak  upon  subjects, 
above  yonr  comprehension,  while  to  others,  who  have 
made  greater  advances  than  yourself,  they  may  be  in^ 
stnictive.  Will  you  then  call  it  a  small  matter  to  prepare 
for  the  weekly  performances  of  the  pulpit,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  waots  of  all  t  You 
would  not  wish  him  to  neglect  every  class  of  hearers 
but  that  into  which  you  happen  to  fall. 

4.  Still  further,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  that  we  possesa 
the  treasure  of  the  gospel  in  earthern  vessels — ^that  cler- 
gymen are  but  men,  like  ourselves,  of  like  passions,  frail- 
ties and  infirmities  with  us.  Their  health  may  at  times 
be  precarious,  and  they  may  be  compelled  to  prepare  for 
the  Sabbath,  when  they  should  be  in  the  care  of  the  phy- 
sician. They  may  be  compelled  to  prepare  for  the  pul- 
pit^ when,  from  affliction  and  distress,  their  minds  ajre 
unfitted  for  calm  reflection.  Again  then  would  I  ask,  is 
all  this  a  small  maiter  1  Surely,  you  will  not  deny  that 
your  minister  mai/  fail  in  his  attempts,  and  yet  be  no  pro- 
per subject  of  your  reproaches. 

5.  But  I  will  not  leave  the  matter  here,  I  will  put  an- 
other question  to  you.  Have  not  you  yourselves  a  duty 
to  perform,  to  make  the  services  of  the  pulpit  more  in- 
teresting than  you  now  perhaps  find  them  ? 

I  have  observed  that  the  interest  which  persons  take 
in  what  is  addressed  to  them  on  ani/  subject,  depends  far 
less  upon  the  speaker,  than  upon  the  interest  which  the 
hearer  takes  in  the  subject  on  which  be  speaks.  Is  one 
interested  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy,— of  French  lite- 
rature, or  of  Natural   Phikisophy ;  then  will  he  listen 
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attentively  to  those  who  speak  upon  these  subjects.  Is 
it  not  then  your  duty  to  endeavor  by  reading  and  reflec- 
tion to  become  as  deeply  interested  as  possible,  in  the 
whole  subject  of  religion, — to  endeavor  to  attend  upon 
the'services  of  the  sanctuary  with  proper  views  and  feel- 
ings. Are  we  not,  all  of  us,  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church,  in  too  passive  a  frame  of  mind  ? — Would  not  the 
services  become  more  interesting,  if  our  own  hearts  and 
minds  were  more  deeply  and  attentively  engaged  1  Let  us 
consider  the  case  a  little  farther.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  religion,  separate  from  religious  beings — and  a  truly 
religious  being  is  one,  every  act  of  whose  life  forms 
a  part  of  religion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Sabbath- 
da  j  religion,  that  may  be  put  off  when  tve  please,  and 
assumed  again  at  pleasure — nor  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  religion,  which  we  can  obtain  from  our  minister. 
If  we  are  religious  at  all,  it  must  be  a  concern  entirely 
our  own,  a  matter  between  our  Maker  and  ourselves, 
between  ourselves  and  our  fellow  men, — between  our  con- 
duct and  our  consciences.  If  we  are  truly  religious  we 
shall  be  earnestly  desirous  of  becoming  better  and  bet- 
ter— we  shall  be  struggling,  during  the  whole  week  in  all 
our  actions,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men, 
to  become  more  and  more  perfect.  Is  it  not  then,  a  wise 
provision,  that  one  day  in  seven  should  be  set  apart  for 
more  calm  reflection,  more  earnest  and  close  self-exami- 
nation, more  humble  and  fervent  prayer,  and  that  an 
order  of  men  should  be  appointed  to  assist  us  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth  and  duty  1  And  is  it  not  our  duty  and 
interest  to  attend  upon  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  with 
Buch  dispositions  as  shall  prepare  us  to  profit  by  our  at- 
tendance ?    To  a  well  disciplined  mind,  religious  topics 
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however  preaeiited,  are  interesting,  and  it  b  not  possible  to 
depriTe  such  a  mind  of  ail  benefit  from  the  preached  word. 
But  if  we  make  religion  a  business,  separate  from  cor 
daily  occupations, — if  we  are  wholly  devoted  to  worldly 
pursuits  and  pleasures,  wholly  thoughtless  and  indi^ 
ferent  upon  the  subject  of  duty,  that  is,  of  the  religions 
character  of  our  own  conduct,  fc«  «ul  days,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  be  interested  on  the  seventh  in  the  words  of  the 
gospel  ?  And  still  further,  are  we  not  too  apt  to  look 
upon  attendance  at  church  as  an  end,  rather  than  as 
a  means — as  religion  itself,  rather  than  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  promoting  religion  in  our  own  hearts,  and 
lives, — are  we  not  too  apt  to  think — or  at  least  to  act  as 
though  we  thought,  when  we  had  waited  upon  the  Lord 
in  his  courts  our  duty  was  performed  ?  Are  we  not  too 
Apt  to  go  away  and  make  our  remarks  upon  the  manner 
of  the  performances,  rather  than  to  endeavor  to  apply 
what  has  been  said  to  our  own  case  ?  And  can  we  expect 
that  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  will  be  interesting, 
while  we  are  in  this  state  of  mind  1  It  has  been  said 
that  "  a  peasant  in  England  was  in  the  habit  of  attending, 
very  constantly,  upon  the  preaching  of  a  Methodist  divine 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  observed  by  a  young  no* 
bleman,  whose  mansion  he  passed.  As  he  was  once  pass- 
ing, the  nobleman  inquired  of  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing— and  was  informed.  As  the  peasant  returned,  the 
nobleman  accosted  him,  '  Well,  Tom,  you  have  been  to 
church,  and  I  suppose  it  is  all  done  now.'  'No,' 
he  replied, '  it  is  all  saidf  and  I  am  going  home  to  pray 
that  it  may  aU he  done*  "  If  hearers  would  take  this 
course,  instead  of  criticising  and  complaining  of  the  per^ 
fc^mances  of  the  preacher,  we  should  see  evidence  of 
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more  real  religion,  and  should  hear  fewer  complainta  of 
dull,  uninteresting  sermons.  And  now,  my  kind  reader, 
I  beg  of  you  to  put  the  question  to  your  own  conscience 
•^-haye  you  not  complained  thoughtlessly  of  your  preach- 
er 1  Have  you  not,  many  times,  complained  when  the 
fault  was  your  own  ?  If  so,  it  is  time  to  amend  in  this 
matter.  Justice  to  him,  and  to  yourself,  alike  demands 
it.  And  not  less  is  it  due  to  Him,  who  has  seen  fit  to 
employ  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  as  the  means  by  which 
truth  and  virtue  are  to  be  preserved  and  advanced. 

J.  W. 


ON   MYSTERIES CONTINUED. 

Wk  are  now  to  inquire  what  a  mystery  is.  The  term 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  generally  signifies  some- 
thing which  is  concealed  from  man — some  truth  undis- 
coverable  by  the  human  understanding.  But  the  term 
may  be  received  in  two  senses.  When  applied  to  some 
tnath  actually  unknown,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
strict  literal  sense — ^the  truth  spoken  of  is  then  properly 
a  mystery.  When  it  is  applied  to  something  once  un* 
known,  but  now  revealed,  it  must  be  understood  Jiguror 
tively^  for  what  is  in  fact  revealed  and  known  can  no 
longer*  in  strict  propriety,  be  termed  mysterious.  For  in- 
stance, when  our  Saviour  in  reply  to  a  question  from  his 
disciples  respecting  the  time  of  the  future  judgment, 
aamired  them  that  "  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth 
BO  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father  only,"  we  are  to  understand  that 
the  thing  of  which  he  speaks  is  literally  a  mystery.  It 
remains  unknown,  and  will  remain  so,  until  it  shall  be 
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disclosed  to  us.  When  he  said  to  Peter  *'  what  I  do  thoa 
knowest  not  now,  but  shah  know  hereafter/'  he  alluded 
to  that,  which  Peter  could  not  then  understand,  and 
which  was  therefore  literally  a  mystery  to  him.  When 
he  evaded  the  inquiry  of  his  disciples,  *'  are  there  few 
that  be  saved  V  by  saying  to  them  **  strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  straight  gate,  6lc"  he  left  the  object  of  their  inquiry 
a  genuine  mystery.  , 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  this  sort,  for  the 
world  is  full  of  them.  The  amount  of  our  actual  know- 
ledge is  just  enough  to  teach  us  how  much  remains  to  be 
known  and  how  many  things  are  inscrutable,  by  the  ut- 
most expansion  or  acuteness  of  the  human  mind.  The 
counsels  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  reasons  of  his 
special  providences,  the  modes  by  which  natural  efiects 
are  produced,  and  the  causes  of  a  thousand  incidents 
which  occur  every  day  of  our  lives  are  all  inexplicable 
mysteries. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  in  which  the  term 
is  used  figuratively.  The  Christian  Faith  itself,  because 
it  was  literally  unknown  to  the  world  until  the  coming  of 
our  Lord,  is  frequently  called  a  mystery  by  St  Paul,  even 
when  speaking  of  it  as  '<  now  made  manifest."  Take 
the  following  instances — "  the  mvstery  which  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest." 
Rom.  xvi.  25. — **  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  ^c." 
£ph.  i.  9.  ''  How  that  by  revelation  he  made  known  un- 
to me  the  mystery  (as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words)  where- 
by when  ye  read  ye  may  understand  my  knowledge  in 
the  mystery  of  Christ."  Eph.  ii.  3. — ^And  in  the  vi.  chap. 
19th  verse  of  the  same  epistle,  where  he  is  giving  them 
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directions  for  whom  and  for  what  to  pray,  he  adds,  **  and 
for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I  may 
open  my  mouth  boldly  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the 
Gospel."  Christianity  is  styled  the  "  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and  its  ministers  *^  the  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God."  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is, 
in  this  sense  of  the  word,  termed  a  mystery.  ''  Behold," 
says  St  Paul,  "  I  show  you  a  mystery,  we  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  d^c."  These  exam- 
ples may  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  uses  of  this  term. 
And  it  is  of  much  consequence  to  observe  this  distinc- 
tioB,  because  the  whole  difficulty,  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  arises  from  confounding  these 
two  meanings  of  a  word  employed  indifferently,  by  the 
sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  in  reference  to  a 
truth  unknown,  and  undiscoverable  by  reason,  and  the 
same  truth  after  it  has  been  explicitly  revealed.  It  is 
plain,  that  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  knowing  a  myste- 
ry, of  a  mystery  being  made  manifest,  being  understood, 
being  revealed,  he  in  fact  acknowledges  that  it  is  a  mys- 
tery no  longer.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  system  of  unknown  and  un- 
intelligible truths,  or  whether  these  things  have  been  made 
known,  and  consequently  have  ceased  to  be  mysterious  ?" 
We  proceed  to  show,  th^lt  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  have  been  made  intelligible  by  the  religion  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  The  passages  just  quoted,  though  brought 
together  for  the  purpose  merely  of  explaining  a  word,  do 
assert  this  fact  in  direct  terms.  They  declare,  that  the 
truths,  which  were  kept  secret  since  the  world  began, 
are  now  revealed,  and  are  to  be  preached  to  all  nations 
for  the  obedience  of  faith.    It  was  the  declared  object  of 
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Christianity,  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light— to  in- 
struct, that  it  might  reform  the  world.  Our  Saviour 
cleared  up  a  great  number  of  difficulties,  which  were  in- 
surmountable by  mere  human  reason.  He  has  given  a 
solution  to  a  thousand  mysteries.  He  has  unsealed  and 
unrolled  the  volume  of  providence,  which  had  been  bid 
for  ages  from  the  human  eye.  We  know,  that  he  com- 
manded the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  all  nations— to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich — to  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
learned.  We  do  know,  that  the  language  in  which  he 
spake  to  the  multitudes  who  assembled  from  all  quarters 
to  hear  him,  was  so  clear  and  simple,  so  entirely  adapted 
to  all  capacities,  that  people  of  every  class  and  descnp- 
tion  were  convinced,  and  became  his  followers.  What 
then  were  the  doctrines  which  he  preached  1  He  taught, 
that  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  Maker  and  Governor  of 
the  world  ; — that  all  mankind  were  his  subjects,  wholly 
dependent  upon  him,  and  the  constant  recipients  of  his 
bounties  ; — that  all  are  accountable  to  him  for  their  ac- 

• 

tions  and  characters ; — that  whatever  we  possess  is  a 
talent,  for  the  improvement  or  misimprovement  of  which 
we  are  all  answerable  ; — ^that  this  great  Being  hath  re- 
vealed by  him,  to  mankind,  how  they  may  become  accept- 
able in  his  sight ; — what  are  their  duties  in  this  life,  and 
what  their  destination  in  another.  He  taught,  that  death 
is  not  to  be  the  termination  of  man's  existence  ;— that 
all  the  dead  shall  be  restored  to  life,  and  that  then  every 
one  shall  be  judged  according  to  his  deeds.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  christian  doctrines,  and  among  these 
there  certainly  is  not  a  single  proposition,  which  may  not 
be  comprehended  by  any  man  of  cominon  intelligence. 
Any  one  can  form  some  rational  ideas  of  what  is  meant 
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by  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  our  own  dependence; — 
what  is  meant  by  a  future  existence  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  by  the  obligation  to  obedience,  and  by  pun« 
ishment  and  reward. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  not  mysterious,  its 
precepts  are  equally  clear.  They  relate  to  actions,  which 
certainly  we  cannot  be  expected  to  perform,  unless  we 
are  first  made  to  understand ;  to  principles  of  conduct, 
the  nature  of  which  we  must  first  perceive  before  we  can 
successfully  apply  them.  They  relate  to  virtues  or  vices, 
the  operation  of  which  is  seen  and  felt  every  day  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  world.  If  we  look  into  the  sermons 
of  our  SaViour,  we  shall  find  no  precept,  which  is  doubt- 
fal,  above  the  reach  of  our  capacities,  or  contradictory  to 
reason.  If  we  look  into  his  life,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
example  be  has  lefl  for  our  imitation  is  so  entirely  rational, 
and  so  perfectly  excellent,  that  the  understanding  intui- 
tively perceives,  that  if  we  would  find  happiness,  we  must 
follow  his  steps.  His  exhortations  to  repent,  to  be  hum- 
ble, charitable,  benevolent,  and  forgiving ;  to  love  the 
Deity  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neighbors  as  we  love' 
ourselves,  we  readily  comprehend.  We  can  be  at  no  loss 
to  discover  what  is  required  of  us.  If  we  obey,  we  do  it 
understandingly.  If  we  do  not  obey,  we  cannot  plead  In 
justification  of  our  delinquency,  that  the  commands  of 
our  master  are  impracticable,  because  they  are  obscure. 

Xy. 


Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  Nervous  System,  contributing 
to  a  false  hope  in  Religion.  By  Rev.  Grant  Powers,  A.  M. 
Andover:  Flagg  and  Gould. 

This  is  a  book  which  we  are  glad  to  receive  from  a 
quarter,  where  no  suspicion  of  ill  design  can  arise  to  im* 
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pair  its  influence.  It  is  a  plain  and  sensible  appeal, 
groanded  on  uuqnestionable  facts,  against  those  excesses 
of  blind  zeal  in  religion,  which  have  made  what  are 
termed  "  Revivals  "  so  obnoxious  to  all  sober  people. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  on  some  obvious  faults  m 
the  work,  nor  any  judgment  to  pass  on  the  author  s  ex- 
planation of  the  source  and  causes  of  those  delusions 
which  he  wishes  to  scatter.  It  would  appear  as  if  no 
argunf^ent  were  wanted  to  prove  that  true  religion  has 
no  part  in  those  extravagances  which  are  here  god- 
demned.  But  we  have  no  desire  now  to  inquire  whether 
a  belief  in  special,  miraculous  impulses  on  the  human 
soul,  which  in  a  moment  change  its  whole  moril  charac- 
ter, and  from  the  depth  of  despair  raise  it  to  extacies  ol 
bliss,  has  not  necessarily  a  tendency  to  prodi^ce  these 
evils.  We  subjoin  the  following  extracts,  only  because 
they  show  how  orthodox  Christians  sometimes  speak  ana 
write  on  this  subject. 

*'  But  suppose  the  Apostles  had  departed  from  their  in- 
structions, and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  in- 
stead of  teaching  their  hearers,  they  had  endeavored 
to  excite  feeling  without  conviction  of  gospel  truths . 
And  to  this  end,  they  had  substituted  noise  for  instruc- 
tion ;  leaping,  shouting,  clapping  of  hands,  muscular 
affections,  and  swooning,  for  that  deep  and  inwaro 
feeling,  ^hich  is  the  consequence  of  a  clear  perceptioJ^ 
of  one's  guilt  and  danger  as  a  sinner ;  what  had  been  the 
consequence  1  They  would,  no  doubt,  have  caused  no 
small  stir,  among  the  people,  and  they  would  have  come 
nearer  than  they  did,  to  turning  the  world  upside  do^  • 
but  would  they  have  pleased  Christ?  Would  they 
have  extended  realli/  the  triumphs  of  his  cross  1  *^ 
appears  to  me  as  absurd  to  suppose  this,  as  itWOuW 
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be  to  suppose  that  screaming  and  shouting,  instead  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  would  cause  the  corn  to  grow, 
or  that  men  would  subsist  better  on  air  simply,  than 
they  do  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  either  of  these  things ;  because  they  are 
not  the  means  which  God  has  chosen  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses. And  I  can  hardly  avoid  instituting  the  inquiry  in 
this  place,  whether  it  is  a  fact  at  the  present  day,  that 
among  those  who  would  be  numbered  with  the  friends 
of  order^  there  are  not  many,  who  are  substituting  their 
own  peculiarities  for  the  means  which  Christ  has  ap- 
pointed ?  And  whether  they  do  not  depend  very  much 
on  their  eccentricities  and  the  novelties  they  intend  to 
exhibit,  for  an  awakening  among  the  people  1  The 
old  method  they  find  does  not  succeed.  There  is  not 
sufficient  engagedness  in  religion,  and  they  will  try 
and  see  what  novelty  will  do.  They  will  supply  the 
place  of  deep  religious  feeling,  genuine  humility,  real 
contrition  for  sin,  and  fervor  in  devotion,  by  outward 
activity^  and  as  they  often  succeed  in  this,  they  seem 
conscious  of  their  power  to  produce  an  excitement. 
They  speak  of*  getting  up  a  revival  among  the  people;" 
**  of  their  having  a  revival  when  they  please,"  &c. 
Now  I  would  not  write  a  word  to  the  detriment  of  these 
brethren  for  the  world,  nor  would  I  have  them  abate 
their  exertions  in  the  least  to  awaken  churches  and  con- 
gregations to  a  deep  sense  of  divine  things,  and  to  the 
practice  of  every  christian  duty.  I  believe  there  is 
great  guilt  resting  with  lukewarm  and  lazy  ministers 
and  professors  of  religion ;  the  blood  of  souls,'  will,  doubt- 
'less,  be  found  in  their  skirts.  I  would  to  God,  there 
were  a  thousand   sons  of  thunder  to   the  comparatively 
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few,  which  are ;  and  that  Churches  and  Pastors  wer^ 
uohrersally,  and  habitoally,  more  faithful  and  spiritual, 
and  were  indeed,  greater  lights  in  the  world,  as  they  are 
called  to  be ;  but  I  would  have  every  revival  truly  spirita- 
al,  resulting,  under  God,,  from  a  distinct  perception^  of 
divine  truth ;  from  a  knowledge  of  God  and  themselves  ; 
from  contrition  of  heart ;  from  true  submission  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  unfeigned  love  to,  and  faith  in,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ" 


SUNDAY    SCHOOLS. 


It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  ends  of  Sunday 
School  instruction,  to  inculcate  piety  and  devotion — a 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  accountabl^iess  to 
him.  But  whether  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Deity  ought  to 
be  made  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  with  children  in 
such  schools,  may  perhaps  admit  of  some  question.  God  is 
a  union  of  many  attributes,  all  in  the  highest  perfection  ; 
and  children  must  understand  these  attributes,  be  able  to 
compare  the  different  degrees  in  which  they  exist,  and 
then  unite  them  together  in  the  highest  degree,  before 
they  can  have  the  idea  of  a  Deity.  Now  this  is  what 
children  at  an  early  age  cannot  and  will  not  do  ;  if  we 
think  they  do  it,  we  deceive  ourselves.  When  we  tell 
them  to  think  of  God  therefore,  we  tell  them  to  do  what 
is  not  easy  ;  when  we  tell  them  to  think  of  him  always, 
we  enjoin  an  impossibility.  We  may  feel  gratitude  for 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  act  with  reference  to  his  will, 
without  often  repeating  his  name  or  dwelling  on  his  na- 
ture. We  act  with  reference  to  the  laws,  but  we  think 
not  of  them — and  this,  because  these  laws  so  approve 
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themselves  to  our  consciences  and  sense  of  right,  that 
we  take  the  latter  for  our  guides.  When  we  follow  these 
guides,  for  the  same  reason,  we  obey  God ;  when  we 
enjoy  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  creation,  or  speak  with 
contentment  and  satisfaction  of  our  own  lot,  we  express 
gratitude  to  him.  Perhaps  in  the  same  way  a  general 
reference  to  God  may  be  inculcated  upon  children,  while 
many  points  of  morality  are  referred  as  matters  of  course 
to  their  own  consciences.  The  great  principle  of  ac- 
countability to  a  Supreme  Being  being  once  impressed 
on  their  minds^  neither  the  name  nor  the  attributes  of 
that  Being  need  be  continually  introduced,  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  recommend  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  understanding  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple. If  direct  addresses  to  the  Deity  form  a  part  of  the 
exercises  of  a  school ;  if  they  are  solemn  and  impressive, 
and  children  are  made  to  understand  their  nature  ;  there 
will  be  the  less  necessity  for  the  frequent  introduction  of 
so  sacred  a  subject  in  the  language  of  familiar  conversa- 
tion-. We  have  had  our  attention  called  to  this  subject 
by  the  avowed  scruples  of  many  excellent  teachers  in  re- 
gard to  it.  We  know  that  there  are  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  name  of  God  into  unhallowed  lips;  who 
fear  to  speak  on  so  solemn  a  topic,  unless  with  deeper 
and  more  devotional  feeling  than  they  find  themselves 
at  all  times  able  to  command.  It  is  true  that  habit  will 
overcome  this  feeling ;  but  may  it  not  also  impair  that 
reverence  for  sacred  things,  which  though  it  lead  to  a 
weakness  in  this  instance,  yet  is  the  foundation  of  much 
that  is  pure  and  excellent  in  the  character  ?  The  prac- 
tical decision  of  this  point  must  be  lefl  to  the  conscience 
of  each  individual  teacher.  We  repeat  our  conviction 
that  the  final  object  of  Sunday  school  instruction  is  the 
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cultivation  of  religion  and  piety  in  the  young ;  of  a 
firm  and  rational  belief  in  the  existence  of  God ;  of  reve- 
rence for  his  holy  name ;  of  gratitude  for  his  goodness  ; 
and  of  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  object  may  be  sought  by 
means  as  various  as  the  characters*  of  teachers  engaged 
in  the  task ;  yet,  while  all  seek  it  faithfully  and  zeal- 
ously, however  different  their  modes  of  instruction  in 
minute  particulars,  none  need  despair  of  its  final  at* 
tainroent.  £. 
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Unitananism  in  England, — Our  readers  are  most  of  them 
probably  aware  that  the  foreign  Journals  to  which  we  look  for  such 
intelligenee  as  may  be  interesting  to  them,  often  contain  nothing 
more  to  our  purpose,  than  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  local  So* 
cielies,  and  the  narratives  of  domestic  missionaries.  In  these  last 
we  not  seldom  find  facts  which  are  important  as  testimony  to  the 
efficacy  and  excellence  of  Unitarian  principles,  and  hints  which 
admit  of  a  general  application.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  we  ex- 
tract  the  following  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  ChrisHan 
Pioneer,  a  work  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted,  and  which  is 
one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable  agents  in  the  diffusion  of  pure 
religious  truth, 

"At  Swinton,  my  labors,  in  coDJunction  with  those  of  others, 
have  been  very  successful.  Tho  regular  congregation  consists  of 
about  eighty  persons.  A  Sunday  school  is  likewise  established,  in 
which  one  hundred  and  fifty  children  are  instructed.  I  have  often 
preached  on  a  week-day  evening,  in  the  different  houses  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  society.  I  would  strongly  recommend  this  plan, 
wherever  it  is  practicable ;  it  carries  religion  to  the  homes  of  the 
people — brings  it  before  their  children,  and  thus  promotes  £unily  re* 
ligion  and  domestic  happiness.  The  society  at  Swinton,  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  attention  and  exertions  of  two  gentlemen,  who  re* 
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ride  near  the  village  (one  of  whom  is  a  Missionary  preacher,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  society,)  and  who  have  given  me  every  as- 
sistance and  encouragement. 

**  Astley  I  have  frequently  visited,  and  spent  many  agreeable  days 
with  this  interesting  people.  The  society  here  is  a  living  proof  of 
the  great  good  which  is  sometimes  found  to  attend  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings. A  few  years  since,  Unitarianism  was  quite  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  ^ut  now  there  are  not  less  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred,  and  often  a  much  greater  number,  who  meet  regu- 
larly on  the  Sabbath,  to  "  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
When  the  Missionary  Society  began  its  operations  here,  the  reli- 
gious services  were  conducted  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  bam,  as 
no  better  place  could  then  be  procured.  /The  people  fiocked  together 
for  a  while,  io  hear  what  this  new  doctrine  was,  but  manifested  no 
inclination  to  embrace  Unitarianism ;  many,  indeed,  who  are  now 
its  firmest  friends,  evinced  the  greatest  opposition.  I  mention  this, 
to  show  that  the  people  of  Astley  were  not  forward  in  identifying 
themselves  with  Unitaiians — their  conversion  was  gradual,  and 
therefore,  I  hope,  the 'more  certain.  As  soon  as  a  few  began  to 
avow  Unitarian  sentiments,  a  more  commodious  place  was  taken — a 
room  capable  of  accommodating  near  two  hundred  people,  in  which 
a  Sunday  school  was  commenced,  and  public  worship  regularly  con- 
ducted. The  congregation,  from  that  time,  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  Sunday  school  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ehildren.  The  teachers  meet  together  weekly  on  Saturday  even- 
ings, for  the  truly  commendable  object  of  mutual  improvement.  It 
must  afford  to  the  benevolent  mind  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure, 
to  visit  this  little  community,  and  to  witness  their  proceedings; 
with  them  I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life. 

"  I  have  visited  tlie  district  of  the  Methodist  Unitarians  three 
times,  and  have  been  pleased  to  observe  the  cause  of  truth  ^advan- 
cing among  them.  My  first  visit  to  this  part  was  in  May,  1827,  the 
second  in  January  1828,  and  from  the  third  I  am  just  returned.  I 
have  each  time  taken  up  my  headquarters  at  Padiham,  as  I  thought 
this  society  stood  in  need  of  my  services.  When  I  visited  them 
last  year,  I  found  them  active  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion 
though  they  were  but  just  recovering  from  the  very  severe  distress 
under  which  they  h%d  painfully  labored.  But  on  my  last  visit  to 
them,  I  found  their  numbers  greatly  increased,  and  every  prospect 
of  further  success.    I  preached   on  the   Sunday,  and  sometimoi 
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duiing  the  week,  to  congregations  consisting  of  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  people,  who  paid  the  greatest  attention.  They  have, 
likewise,  weekly  prayer  meetings,  which  are  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  I  have  attended  some  of  them,  and  was  delighted  to 
see  the  decent  and  truly  Christian  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted. A  superintendent  is  appointed,  who  commences  by  reading 
and  expounding  a  portion  of  Scripture ;  he  afterwards,  with  as  many 
others  as  feel  desirous,  reads  a  hymn^  and  engages  in  prayer.  At 
the  meetings  which  I  attended,  there  could  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  persons,  though  another  of  the  same  kind  was  held  in  a 
different  part  of  the  town,  and  which  I  understood  was  equally  nu- 
merous. I  feel  persuaded,  from  what  I  have  seen  here,  and  at 
other  places,  that  meetings  of  this  or  a  similar  nature,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  excite  the  best  emotions  of  the  soul,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  genuine  piety,  and  to  extend  the  bounds  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence. They  have  likewise  held,  during  the  winter,  weekly 
meetings,  for  the  investigation  of  certain  passages  of  scripture,  and 
which  have  been  numerously  attended.  The  society  at  Padiham, 
affords  one  of  the  best  proofs  I  overbad,  of 'the  peculiar  adaptatioji 
of  Unitarian  Christianity  to  the  wants  and  capacity  of  the  poor. 
They  not  only  understand  its  principles,  but  likewise  enjoy  its 
practical  influences.  Several  of  them  have  told  me,  that  during 
their  late  distress — when  under  the  privations  of  want — their  reli- 
gion afforded  them  the  richest  consolation.  Often  have  I  heard 
them  speak,  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  gratitude,  of  the  donations 
sent  them  by  their  distant  friends ;  they  were  cheerfully  given,  and 
most  thankfully  received.  *  *  During  my  visits  to  Padiham,  I  have 
often  preached  in  the  week,  and  sometimes  early  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  in  several  of  the  surrounding  villages.  I  have  generally 
had  large  audiences,  and  never  received  the  slightest  interruption.  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  where  it  had  never  been  preached  before,  at  least,  as  it  is 
maintained  by  Unitarians.  On  Sunday  morning,  April  27, 1  preach- 
ed to  between  two  and  three  hundred  people  at  Downham,  a  most 
beautiful  village  situated  under  the  eastern  part  of  Pendle  HID 
The  service  was  conducted  in  a  garden,  as  the  house  was  too 
small.  In  this  retired  village,  eight  mUes  from  any  Unitarian 
congregation,  are  living  about  a  dozen  intelligent  and  serious  Uni- 
tarians, whom  I  recommended  to  meet  together  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
for  Christian  worship. 

•*  At  Rattonstall,  I  have  preached  twice  to  pretty  good  congrega- 
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tions.    This  society,  a  few  years  since,  with  their  worthy  minister, 
who  13  upwards  of  seventy,  were  avowed  Antinomians.    But  such 
^9  the  change,  that  they  are  now  decided  Unitarians." 

British  and  Foreign  £ible  Society, — From  the  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  body  at  their  last  anniversary,  in  May  of  this 
year,  we  gather  the  following  particulars.  By  its  own  immediate 
funds,  the  Society  has  distributed  about  five  millions  and  a  half,  of 
copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  It  has  caused  Translations  of  the 
Scriptures  to  be  printed,  in  about  sixty  languages  or  dialects,  in 
which  the  Bible  had  not  before  been  printed. 

Religion  in  Franee.-^ki  the  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  above 
named,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  spoke  as  follows.  "  In  presenting 
myself  before  your  Lordship  and  this  Meeting,  lam  sure  I  may 
anticipate  the  feelings  of  charity  and  joy  with  which  the  message  I 
have  to  deliver  will  be  received.  I  am  entrusted  with  a  message 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Paris.  I  was 
present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  a  few  days  since,  and  was  charged, 
bv  the  Admiral  Count  Ver-Huell,  Peer  of  France,  the  President,  to 
convey  to  this  Society  the  assurances  of  undiminished  admiration 
aad  gratitude.  The  Admiral  was  supported  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Baron  Cuvier,  and  many  otlier  distinguished  persons  among  the 
French  Nobility  and  Gentry.  The  Protestant  Pastors  from  every 
part  of  France  also  surrounded  the  noble  Chairman :  several  of 
whom  were  Presidents  of  Consistories.  One  feeling  animated  the 
whole  Assembly — that  of  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  circulating 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  aifection  towards  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

"  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  of  any 
Religious  Society  in  France :  and  I  can  state,  with  sincere  pleasure, 
that  the  spirit  of  unaffected  piety — of  simple  regard  to  the  one  great 
object  of  difiusing  the  word  of  God — a  sense  of  the  infinite  impor- 
tance of  religion  to  man^f  its  infinite  importance  to  societies  and 
individuals — of  its  direct  influence  on  the  happiness  and  peace  of 
nations — ^in  a  word,  of  the  infinite  importance  of  Revelation.  *  *  * 
I  saw  several  symptoms,  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  of  the 
increase  of  religious  feeling  generally  amongst  our  French  Protes- 
tant Brethren." 

'*  There  was  another  circumstance  I  observed,  which  appears  to 
me  of  great  moment.    The  public  taste  in  France,  generally,  seems 
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more  inclining  towards  Christianity.  The  popular  Infidel  Writers 
are  losing  ground :  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  are  less  thought  of.  I  had 
an  opportunityx>f  attending  some  of  the  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Sorbonne,  in  the  Academy  of  France,  by  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  and  philosophers  of  Paris.  On  one  occasion  there  were 
perhaps  eighteen  hundred  youths  assembled :  I  heard  the  professor 
make  an  avowal  of  his  belief  in  Christianity :  I  heard  him  ascribe 
to  Christianity  the  civilization  of  mankind :  I  heard  him  assert  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  avowals 
were  so  full  as  I  could  have  desired,  or  that  many  other  things 
were  not  said  which  I  could  have  wished  omitted :  but  I  mention  it 
as  a  symptom  of  improvement  which  I  am  sure  every  Englishman 
will  know  how  to  estimate,  when  he  recollects  the  materiali^on  and 
scepticism  which  have  pervaded  the  French  schools  for  so  many 
years.  I  was  present  at  another  Lecture,  where  the  attendance 
was  equally  numerous,  (and  not  of  a  select  auditory  like  the  pre- 
sent, but  of  the  most  indiscriminate  kind,)  where  the  professor  ex- 
posed the  scepticism  and  coldness  of  heart  of  our  Hume,  and  pointed 
out  distinctly  how  a  regard  to  religion  and  a  love  to  the  institutions 
of  his  country  would  have  improved  and  elevated  his  History.  The 
same  professor,  in  a  preceding  Lecture,  contrasted  the  sympathy 
produced  by  our  English  Moral  Writers,  who  recognised  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  wrought  it  into  the  characters  they  described,  with 
thi^t  which  Voltaire  attempted  to  raise  on  the  principles  of  Infidelity. 
>I  am  not  ii>tending  to  say,  that  everything  was  stated  by  these  pro- 
fessors which  I  could  have  wished';  far,  very  far  from  it :  bat  I 
mention  these  things  as  symptoms  of  that  revival  of  religious  feeling 
which  I  am  persuaded  is  going  on  in  France. 

"  In  such  circumstances,  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Soeiety  are 
of  inconceivable  importance.  The  good  that  may  be  produced  by 
the  14,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  circulated  by  the  Paris  Society, 
and  the  60  or  60,000  issued  through  the  means  of  individual  Agents 
in  France  daring  the  last  year,  is  more  than  we  can  imagine.  ITie 
public  mind  in  France  is  turning  towards  religion:  the  Roman 
CathfAics  are  beginning  to  examine :  the  influence  of  the  priests 
decreases  daily." 


"d  ""';;^,J?S,^VXi^«^«<'">'.  «>'  "  permuted,"  read  .««b«itted  ," 
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THE   APOSTLE   PETER   A   UNITARIAN. 

Before  Peter  became  acquainted  with  our  Saviour, 
he  was  a  Jew.  As  such  he  had  been  born  and  educated. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Unity.  He  must  have  been  a  worshipper 
of  One  God  in  one  person.  This  will  be  conceded  by 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  Jewish  history,  and  whose 
opinion  deserves  respect.  That  Peter  could  have  been  a 
trinitarian  before  his  conversion  to  Christian ity,  is.  as  im- 
probable as  that  he  could  have  been  an  atheist.  If  he 
ever  afterward  departed  from  this  fundamental  principle 
of  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  some  notices  of  so  re- 
markable a  change,  in  the  copious  accounts  we  have 
of  his  subsequent  life.  These  accounts  are  contained 
in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are 
told  that,  almost  from  the  very  commencement  of  our 
Lord's  public  ministry,  to  his  ascension  into  heaven, 
Peter  was  his  most  talented  and  zealous  disciple,  and  that 
subsequently,  for  the  space  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  advocates 
of  the  christian  cause. 
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The  question  now  presents  itself.  Have  we  any  evi- 
dence that  Peter,  either  while  a  papil  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  or  at  any  time  afterward  in  the  coarse  of  his 
ministry,  abandoned  his  old  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  embraced  trinitarianism  1  Have  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  he 
Was,  both  as  a  disciple,  and  a  teacher,  a  unitarian  1 

If  it  be  assumed  that  he  ever  did  abandon  his  old  be- 
lief, in  the  respect  we  have  mentioned,  we  ask,  when  1 
Nor  are  we  unreasonable  in  our  demand.  Certainly,  an 
event  so  extraordinary,  at  least  to  his  own  mind,  could 
not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  nor  even  with  a 
slight  notice.  If  others  saw  fit  not  to  record  it,  he  as- 
suredly would  not  have  omitted  to  mention  it.  He  must 
have  dwelt  upon  it  oflen  and  feelingly.  He  must  have 
told  us,  at  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  a 
change  so  fundamental,  so  opposed  to  his  most  deeply 
rooted  prejudices,  and  so  widely  affecting  the  great 
systeiQ  of  religion,  took  place ;  as  he  has  done,  with 
such  minuteness  of  detail,  concerning  the  far  less  impor- 
tant subject  of  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  christian  priv- 
ileges upon  equal  footing  with  the  Jews.  Now,  we 
repeat  the  question,  when  did  any  such  change,  as 
we  have  described,  take  place  ?  We  say,  never.  And 
we  rest  this  assertion,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the 
silence  of  the  scriptures.  We  challenge  any  one  to 
lay  his  finger  on  a  single  sentence,  either  from  ,  Peter 
himself,  or  from  any  other  inspired  man,  which  in  its 
proper  connexion  affords  the  least  particle  of  evidence, 
of  his  ever  having  embraced  trinitarianism  after  he 
had  abandoned  Judaism.  We  rest  our  assertion,  in 
the  second  place,  and  chiefly,  upon  the  positive  proofs 
of  his  unitarianism,  derived  from   his  known   declara- 
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tions  and  conduct  while  a  pupil  of  Christ ;  from  the 
recorded  instructions  he,  in  common  with  the  other 
disciples,  received  during  that  period ;  from  his  public 
discources,  controversies,  devotions,  and  private  teach- 
ings, as  given  us  by  the  sacred  historian  who  reported 
the  acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  from  his  own  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us. 

1.  We  begin  with  his  declanxtions  and  conduct  while 
a  pupil  of  Christ.     Peter  was,  of  all  the  disciples,  the 
most  likely,  from  his  natural  ardor  and  habitual  forward- 
ness, to  object  to  whatever  our   Saviour  might  propose 
adapted  to  shock  his  prejudices.     And  so  it  was  in  fact. 
It  was  he  who  rebuked  his  master,  when   he   first  an- 
nounced his  future  sufferings.     But  we  need  not  cite  par- 
ticular instances.     Our  readers  must  be   prepared,  by 
what  they  recollect  of  Peter's   character,  for  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  credible,  that,  one  so  prompt  on   all 
occasions  to  speak  from  the  first  impulse  of  feeling, 
could  have  heard  Jesus,  at  any  time,  assert  the  existence 
of  '*  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  equal  in  substance, 
power  and  glory,"  and  not  have  expressed  his  surprise 
at  what  must  have  appeared  to  him,  educated  as  he  bad 
been,  so  nearly  approaching  to  polytheism  ?     Especially, 
could  he  have  refrained  from  professions  of  astonishment, 
if,  on  any  occasion,  our  Saviour,  in  the  character  of  the 
predicted   Messiah — a  character   which    no  Jbw  ever 
dreamed  would  be  properly  Divine — had  claimed  to  be* 
Jehovah  in  the  flesh,  and  the  object  of  supreme-  t^ligious^ 
adoration  ?     Impossible  1     And  the  fact  that  no  ex{!res- 
sions^  of  the  kind  we  have  been  supposing,   ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  disciple,  is  one 
proof  that  Jesus  never  inculcated  the  principles  of  trini- 
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tarianism  upon  his  followers.  Bat  much  more  than 
this.  There  are  positive  declarations  of  Peter,  on  re» 
cord,  respecting  our  Lord's  character,  that  can  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  his  opinions ;  declarations,  which,  connected 
as  they  are  with  the  approving  words  of  his  Master,  afford 
the  most  convincing  testimony  that  Christ  did  not  claim 
to  be,  nor  was  considered  by  Peter,  as  the  supreme  God. 
We  recur,  for  an  example,  to  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew.  To  the  question  of  Jesus  to  his  disci- 
ples,— "Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?"  Peter,  with  his 
characteristic  promptness  replied.  In  what  terms? 
Precisely  in  such  as  any  unitarian  would  have  used — 
**  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  And 
what  said  our  Saviour  to  this  ?  Did  he  intimate  that  he 
had  received  an  imperfect  answer?  Did  he  insinuate 
that  Peter,  not  having  had  access  to  the  true  source  of 
light,  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  his  real  character  in  this 
most  important  particular  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  bestowed 
on  hiifL  the  highest  commendations,  reminding  him,  at 
the  same  time,  that  such  intelligence  could  have  come 
only  from  God : — <*  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  son  of  Jona ; 
for  flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  And  yet  another  time  also, 
Peter  made  the  same  explicit  and  unhesitating  confes- 
sion. It  was  when  Jesus  said  unto  the  twelve,  *'  Will 
ye  also  go  away  ?  "  "  Then  Simon  Peter  answered  him. 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  ^nd  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Such  is  a  speci- 
men of  Peter's  declarations  concerning  the  dignity  of 
our  Saviour's  character.  They  were  made  on  occasions^ 
when,  if  ever,  he  would  have  acknowledged  his  master's 
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highest  claims,  and  when  Jesus,  it  must  be  supposed, 
would  have  corrected  him,  ha:d  he  expressed  inade- 
quate viewsr  Yet  Peter,  so  far  from  calling  him  God, 
-only  professed  his  belief  in  him  as  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Messiah ;  and 
our  Lord,  instead  of  appearing  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
fession, in  one  instance  applauded  it.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Peter's  known  conduct,  while  conversant  with  his  mas- 
ter, accorded  with  his  declarations.  He  never  betrayed 
the  emotions,  nor  exhibited  the  manners,  nor  performed 
the  acts  of  one,  who  believed  himself  in  the  immediate 
bodily  presence  of  his  Maker  and  his  God.  This  is  a 
strong  point  of  the  argument.  Bring  the  subject  home 
to  your  own  bosoms,  and  imagine  how  a  mortal  man 
would  feel  and  behave  himself  in  such  a  presence ;  and, 
having  done  this,  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  ministry  on  earth,  and  observe  how  fa- 
miliarly Peter  lived  with  him ;  how  he  ate,  and  drank, 
and  conversed  with  him — how  he  accompanied  him  whith- 
ersoever he  went,  now  rebuking,  and  now  commending 
him ;  at  one  time  uttering  the  most  solemn  asseverations 
of  attachment,  and,  at  another  denying  that  he  ever  knew 
the  man, — and  then  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and 
say,  if  you  can,  that  Peter  regarded  Jesus  as  Jehovah. 
2.  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  by  any  that  Peter 
ought  to  have  so  regarded  his  Master  ?  Whence  could 
he  derive  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  1  How  was  he  to 
learn  that  the  Messiah  was  God  ?  It  is  conceded  that 
he  did  not  bring  these  notions  with  him  from  the  syna- 
gogue ;  and  we  shall  now  show  that  he  could  not  find 
them  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  instructions,  he  re- 
ceived, in  common  with  the  other  disciples,  were  invari- 
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ably  and  strictly  unitarian.  An  example  to  the  contra- 
ry is  not  upon  record.  We  do  not  assert  this  unadvis- 
edly. We  have  read  the  Gospels  through  with  particu- 
lar regard  to  this  point ;  and  we  know  that,  in  no  in- 
stance, did  Jesus  affirm  that  the  deity  exists  in  three 
equal  persons,  or  that  he  himself  is  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  he  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal language,  bore  his  testimony  to  the  proper 
unity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  to  his  own  inferiority  to, 
and  dependence  upon  the  Father  Almighty.  Of  what 
essential  attribute  of  deity  did  he  not  expressly  and 
more  than  once  disclaim  the  possession  ?  Of  underived 
and  independent  existence  ?  He  said,  **  I  live  hy  the 
Father ;  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he 
given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  Of  Almighty 
and  underived  power  ?  These  are  his  words,  **  I  can  of 
mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  all  power  is  given  unto  me. 
Of  omniscience?  His  language  is  this,  "As  my  Father 
hath  taught  me,  I  speak ;  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  no,  not  the  angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Fa- 
ther only."  Was  such  teaching  as  this  very  well  suited 
to  make  such  a  pupil  as  Peter  a  trinitarian  ?  You  re- 
member our  Saviour's  answer  to  one  who  applied  to  him 
the  appellation  "good"  in  too  high  a  sense; — "Why 
callest  thou  me  good  ;  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is, 
God."  ■  Did  Peter,  constant  as  he  had  been  in  his  at- 
tendance upojti  his  master,  know  nothing  of  this  ?  You 
remember,  too,  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  falsely 
r.ccused  him  of  making  himself  equal  with  God  ;  "  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
Fatiier  do."  But  why  multiply  texts  1  Who  does  not 
know   that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  abound  in  such  passa- 
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ges  ?  And  where  are  any  of  a  contrary  import  to  be 
found  ?  Read  over  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which 
the  disciples  listened.  Not  a  word  of  trinitarianism  ap- 
pears there.  Read  his  parables ;  nothing  of  such  a 
doctrine  appears  in  them.  Listen  to  his  devotions ;  all 
are  addressed  to  the  one  God,  the  Father  of  all.  Look 
at  the  directions  he  gave  to  his  disciples  as  to  the  object 
of  their  devotions.  Does  he  tell  them  to  pay  religious 
homage  to  him  ?  O  no ;  how  different  from  this  are 
his  injunctions,  even  without  a  single  exception.  "  When 
ye  pray,  say  Our  Father."  **  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
me  nothing."  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
ray  name,  he  shall  give  it  to  you."  Witness  his  miracles. 
These,  we  are  told,  prove  his  supreme  deity.  Why  then 
did  he^  before  he  bid  Lazarus  come  forth  from  the 
grave,  address  this  prayer  to  God, — "  Father,  I  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me  1 "  And  why  did  he  so 
often,  as  if  purposely  to  multiply  guards  against  that  er- 
ror of  subsequent  times  which  we  are  opposing,  refer  all 
his  powers  to  the  Father  as  the  author  of  them  ? 

Listen  now  to  the  language  of  his  common  discourses 
with  his  disciples.  Does  he  not  continually  speak  of 
himself  as  sent  by  the  Father  j  as  coming  from  the  Fa- 
ther ;  as  anointed  of  God  ;  as  depending  upon  God ;  as  be- 
ing one  with  his  disciples  as  he  was  one  with  the  Father  1 
And  can  you  believe  still  that  Peter  was  taught  to  regard 
him  as  the  supreme  God  ?  Without  the  least  qualifica- 
tion, he  said — "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I  ?  "  Could 
Peter  ever  after  believe  and  assert  that  God  the  Father 
was  not  greater  than  his  Master  ?  Turn  your  thoughts  to 
the  Saviour  in  the  garden.  Peter  was  one  of  his  chosen 
companions.     He,  if  any  one,  witnessed  his  agony,  and 
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heard  his  prayer;  "O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, let 
this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  bat 
as  thou  wilt"     What  words  could  this  disciple  have  list- 
ened to  more  expressive  of  his  master's  consciousness 
that  he  was  inferior  to  and  dependent  upon  the  most 
High  ?    Look  again,  and  see  him  an  unresisting  prison- 
er, and  now  a  bleeding  victim  on  the    cross.    Hear 
his  memorable  words,    **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  1 "    "  Father,  into  thine  hands  I  com- 
mit my  spirit."    Behold  him  bow  his  head  and  give  up 
his  breath.    See  him  entombed.     Are  these  demonstra- 
tions to  the  mind  of  Peter  of  his  master's  Deity  ?    Is  i^ 
said  that' Peter  was  not  a  witness  of  these  scenes  ?    Be 
it  so.     We  will  look  further.     After   the  resurrection 
Jesus  taught  Unitarianism.     ^' Go  to  my  brethren"  said 
he  to  Mary,  *'  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father 
and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.*'    Ponder 
these  words.     Has  God  brethren  ?     Has  the  eternal  and 
self-existent  a  Father  and  a  God,  such  as  men  have  heret 
Among  (he  last  words  he  addressed  to  Peter  and  thd 
other  disciples  are  these  ;  "  Behold  I  will  send  you  the 
promise  of  my  Father."     "  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me, 
and  so  I  send   you."     **  All   power  is  given  unto  me." 
But  why  prolong  the  discussion  ?     Such  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  course  of  education  through  which  Peter  pass- 
ed,  under    the   immediate  direction   of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  not  varied,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  in   dispute, 
that  we  know  of,  up  to  the  moment  of  our  Saviour's  as- 
cension   into   heaven.      How,  then,  stands   the  case? 
From  ail  we  can  learn  of  Peter's  declarations,  conduct, 
and  education,  whilo  a  pupil  of  Christ,  we  arc  compelled 
to  believe  he  was  a  Unitarian  at  the  period  of  his  history* 
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at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  Whether  his  views  in 
this  particular  underwent  any  change  afterward,  is  a 
question  that  remains  to  be  examined  at  another  time. 


Private  devotion  recommended,  as  a  refuge   from 

THE  noise  and  CLAMOR  OF  CONTENTIOUS  PARTI- 
ZANS  IN  RELIGION,  AND  AS  MORE  CONGENIAL  WITH 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  THAN  THE  PUBLICITY 
AND  DISPLAY,  WHICH  SO  STRONGLY  MARK  THE  RE- 
LIGIOUS   CHARACTER   OF  THE   AGE. 

Since  the  violent  excitement,  which  preceded  and 
accompanied  the  separation  of  the  protestants  from  the 
catholic  church,  unless  we  may  except  the  fanatical  ex- 
cesses, which  marked  the  era  of  Whitfield,  there  has 
been  no  period  perhaps,  in  which  the  minds  of  Christians 
have  been  more  generally  agitated  and  deeply  interested 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  than  at  the  present  day.  The 
increasing  light,  that  has  been  let  in  upon  the  human 
mind^  and  the  brighter  emanations  of  truth,  that  have 
broken  forth  from  the  scriptures,  have  brought  the  old 
and  traditionary  creeds  of  the  church  to  a  test,  which 
has  detected  many  errors,  that  had  been  long  blended 
with  the  truths  contained  in  the  popular  faith.  The 
work  of  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  true 
from  the  false,  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  for- 
ward with  great  success  by  men  equally  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  ability.  The  adherents  of  the  received 
dogmas  and  systems  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  to  which  the 
great  majority  are  still  attached  from  education,  habit, 
respect  for  antiquity,  and  other  causes,  have  found  that 
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the  points,  which  constitute  the  peculiarities  of  their 
creed  could  not  be  defended  against  their  assailants  by 
rational  and  scriptural  argument.  In  trying  the  contro- 
versy upon  its  naked  merits,  before  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate tribunal  of  reason  and  scripture,  the  champions  of 
the  trinity  and  of  Calvinism,  soon  perceived  that  they 
lost  more  followers  than  they  gained.  They  accordingly 
lost  no  lime  in  changing  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
contest,  by  making  their  appeal  to  the  prejudices,  the 
fears,  the  passions,  the  good  and  bad  affections  of  the 
community.  They  called  upon  all,  who,  as  they  are 
wont  to  express  themselves,  were  on  the  LordTs  side, 
i.  e.  all,  who  could  be  brought  to  marshal  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  orthodoxy,  to  evince  the  truth  of 
their  creed  by  their  superior  zeal  in  all  the  externals  of 
religion,  in  whatever  is  most  imposing  and  popular,  and 
likely  to  influence  and  carry  away  the  excitable  and  an* 
discriminating  multitude ;  such  as  revivals,  missions, 
Sunday  school  unions,  national  societies,  and  all  sorts 
and  grades  of  minor  associations,  from  prayer  meetings 
of  children  and  upwards  to  similar  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  *'  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  and  through  all 
the  forms  and  ramifications  of  religious  combination,  in 
which  the  principles  of  union,  sympathy  and  cooperation 
could  be  brought  into  action. 

Having  put  In  motion  all  this  mighty  and  complex 
machinery,  while  the  community  is  stunned  with  the 
elatter,  and  astonished  at  the  movements,  so  unlike  the 
regular  and  silent  and  simple  operations  and  quiet 
process,  by  which  our  pious  fathers  and  the  good  people, 
that  lived  and  died  in  religious  peace  and  hope  before 
and  since  the  days  of  Whitfield,  were  prepared  for  a 
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better  world,  they  then  appeal  to  this  mighty  stir  and  din, 
this  extraordinary  excitement  and  ado  about  religion,  as 
evidence  not  to  be  questioned  of  the  truth  of  the  time 
worn  and  tottering  system  of  Trinitarian  and  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  which  all  this  machinery  was  got  up  to  sup- 
port ; — as  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  this  system  over 
the  plain  and  scriptural  creed  of  their  opponents,  which 
produces  no  such  palpable  and  violent  effects ; — as  evi- 
dence, in  short, — seemingly  without  thinking  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  impiety  of  the  claim — as  evidence  of  the 
inomediate  attestation  of  heaven  to  the  truth  of  this  sys- 
tem, and  of  its  sole  and  exclusive  efficacy  to  convert  and 
save  the  souls  of  men. 

Now,  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  procedure,  and 
it  is  a  deplorable  one, — has  been  the  casting  into  shade, 
depriving  of  due  esteem  and  consideration,  the  silent, 
unobtrusive,  and  modest  piety,  and  the  quiet,  unpretend- 
ing, and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  various  social 
and  domestic  duties,  which  Jesus  Chrii^t  and  his  apostles 
have  enjoined,  as  the  fruits  and  evidence  of  a  living, 
pure,  scriptural  faith,  and  of  true  religion.  And  thus 
has  it  been  brought  about,  that  publicity,  display,  going 
in  crowds  to  conventicles,  to  evening  lectures  and  con- 
ferences, in  quest  of  excitement,  to  enjoy  delightful  sect- 
sons ,  as  the  phrase  is, — attending  upon  society  meetings 
for  the  support  of  all  sorts  of  public  charities, — in  short, 
too  much  like  the  pharisees  of  old,  praying  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  sounding  a 
trumpet  in  the  form  of  a  religious  newspaper  to  blazon 
forth  every  alms  deed,  every  contribution  of  money,  of 
the  products  of  labor  or  economy,  for  missionary  and 
other  purposes,  are  now  become  the  standard  marks,  the 
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distinguishing  characteristics  of  genuine  conversion,  of 
saving  faith,  and  vital  pietj.  Men.  women,  and  even 
little  children,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  partake 
in  this  public  excitement,  are  pronounced  to  be  hopeful- 
ly pious.  Those,  who  think  differently,  and  stand  aloof 
from  the  stir,  and  are  not  forward  to  join  in  the  splendid 
projects  and  charities  of  doubtful  success  and  utility, — 
who  believe  that  God  is  as  really  present,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  holiness  and  charity  is  as  likely  to  shed  its  hal- 
lowing and  benignant  influences  upon  the  heart  in 
their  closet  or  their  family,  as  at  an  extraordinary  n\eeting, 
are  distinguished  by  that  comprehensive,  ^nmse  term, 
the  enemy ;  they  are  stigmatized,  that  is,  as  opposed  to 
true  religion,  to  the  great  work  of  God,  which  is  carry- 
ing on  with  power  and  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  by 
his  chosen  servants,  meaning  those  only,  who  hold  the 
peculiar  tenets,  which  are  assumed  to  be  orthodox. 

If  the  temptation  be  strongtt^to  follow  the  multitude 
to  do  evil,  it  is  still  stronger  to  the  well  disposed  to  fol- 
low the  multitude  in  doing  what  is  deemed  good  and 
right,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  multitude  is  confidently 
pronounced  to  be  exclusively  so.  We  are  not  to  won- 
der, therefore,  that  so  many  are  carried  away  by  the  im- 
pulse, that  has  been  given  to  the  religious  feeling  and 
sympathies  of  the  community,  stimulated  and  directed, 
as  they  have  been,  to  exhibit  themselves  in  public,  and 
for  objects  of  a  public  and  popular  character. 

There  may  be, — far  it  be  from  us  to  affirm  there  is 
not, — good  intention,  there  may  be  sincere  piety,  there 
may  be  true  charity, — ^many,  nay  all,  for  anything  that  I 
know,  may  be  actuated  by  a  principle  of  unfeigned  love 
to  God  and  man,  in  these  public  exhibitions  of  devotion, 
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of  religious  feelings  .and  of  zeal  for  promoting  the  objects 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  leaders  of  their  party.    We 
assume  not  to  be  judges  of  the  motives,   by  which  the 
conduct  of  those  who  profess  to  be  seeking  their  Mas- 
ter's honor  and  the  salvation  of  their  brethren^  as  well  as 
their  own,  is  influenced.     We  leave  the  discernment  and 
estimation  of  motives  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  to  whom 
alone  all  secrets  are  known.     But  we  have  a  right  to  say, 
and  we  do  say,  for  we  have  the  warrant  of  scripture  for 
saying  it, — that  these  public  displays  of  zeal,  of  excited 
feeling,  and  interest  in  the  social  exercises  of  religion 
and  in  the  sort  of  esprit  du   corps  efforts  and   doings, 
sacrifices  and  beggings  for  the  promotion  of  what  are 
called  religious  objects,  which  are  too  often  the  objects 
of  a  party,  are  not  the  best  evidences,  and  may  not  be 
evidences  at  aU,  of  a  truly  devout  spirit,  a  truly  religious 
character,  or  christian  temper.    They  are  not,  as  we  have 
said,  incompatible  with  unfeigned  piety  and  a  truly  chris- 
tian character  and  temper  ;  they  are  oflen,  I  would  fain 
believe,  found  associated ;  but  they  may  exist  where  this 
piety,  this  pure  character  and  temper  are  wanting.     And 
these  may  exist  in  their  fullest  strength,  and  beauty,  and 
perfection,  where  the  others  are  not  seen ;  where,  however, 
all   the  good  effects,   that   come  from  them,  are  accom- 
plished by  other  means,  without  publicity  or  display. 

Although  religion  is  in  many  very  important  respects 
a  social  principle,  and  not  to  be  concealed  in  its  operation 
and  effects ;  yet  in  its  origin,  in  its  growth  and  nurture, 
in  its  most  direct  action  and  intense  operation,  it  has  its 
seat  and  home,  its  temple,  its  altar,  its  worship,  its  strug- 
gles, conflicts  and  triumphs,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
troubles  and  its  peace,  its. fears  and  its  confidence,  its 
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life  and  its  spirit,  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  ;  and  its 
most  important  work,  its  most  solemn  and  interesting  o^ 
fices  and  concerns,  belong  to  the  immediate  intercourse 
of  the  sou!  with  its  Maker ;  apart  from  the  inspection  of 
every  eye,  but  that  which  seeth  in  secret ;  apart  from  eve- 
ry ear,  but  that  which  hears  the  desire  of  the  humble^  and 
is  open  to  the  feeUest  cry  of  the  contrite, — to  the  faintest 
sigh  of  a  broken  spirit. 

The  religious  principle  is  indeed  social,  and  seeks  fot 
participation  and  communion  in  its  expression  of  homage 
and  praise  to  the  common  Sovereign  and  Benefactor  of 
men.  It  is  social,  too,  in  the  expression  of  the  benevo- 
lent  affections ;  and  these  affections,  no  doubt,  are  ani- 
mated and  strengthened  by  union  and  sympathy  with 
others,  in  the  various  offices  of  charity  and  compassion. 
To  meet  this  disposition  to  join  with  others  in  offices  of 
religious  homage  and  gratitude,  Christianity  has  insti- 
tuted, or  rather  recognised,  the  previous  institution  of 
public  worship  one  day  in  seven.  It  has  ordained  two 
very  si'mple  rites,  which  are  als6  social  in  their  nature. 
It  has  enjoined  the  exercise  and  expression  of  the  benevo- 
lent affections,  in  acts  of  charity,  in  doing  good  to  all 
men,  as  every  one  has  opportunity  and  ability  ;  but  has 
given  no  directions  to  Christians  to  join  themselves  to 
distinct  associations  for  specific  objects.  "  I  see  it,"  says 
an  eloquent  writer,^  '^  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  piety  and  philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to 
manifest  this  spirit,  according  to  the  monitions  of  his  in- 
dividual conscience."  What  every  one  feels  it  his  duty 
to  give,  he  is  left  to  give  to  such  objects  as  most  approve 

*  Dr  Channing. 
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Ihemselves  to  his  judgment:  and  the  only  specific  in* 
junction  relating  to  this  subject  is,  that  we  do  not  our 
alms  to  be  seen  of  men  ;  and  that  in  our  charities  and  our 
devotions^  we  shun,  as  much  as  possible,  publicity  and 
display. 

Christianity^  though  it  regards  society  as  the  great 
theatre  upon  which  the  social  affections  are  to  find  their 
proper  objects,  their  due  exercise  and  expansion,  is,  ner 
vertheless,  distinguished  from  all  the  religions  that  have 
existed  in  the  world,  as  in  many  other  respects,  so  espe- 
cially in  this,  that  it  forbids  and  is  opposed  to  all  parade 
and  display  ;  to  all  ostentation  in  the  remotest  degree^—* 
in  that  it  gives  little  or  no  countenance  to  that  so  general 
and  most  powerful  principle  of  human  conduct,  the  praise 
of  men,  the  desire  of  earthly  fame,  **  that  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,"  as  it  has  been  termed.  Actions,  in  the 
view  of  our  heaven -taught  teacher  and  exemplar,  that  are 
good  in  themselves,  i.  e.  beneficial  in  their  effects  and 
commanded  by  God,  cease  to  partake  of  the  nature  of 
true  virtue,  and  lose  their  merit  in  the  sight  of  heaven, 
and  their  reward  in  respect  to  the  agent,  if  they  are  per- 
formed to  be  seen  of  men,  or  from  a  blind,  instinctive, 
gregarious  principle  of  imitation,  merely  because  others 
have  been  excited  and  compelled  by  some  extraneous  im* 
pulse,  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  To  give  our  money  to  pro- 
mote the  various,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  very  ques- 
tionable objects  of  t*he  multiplied  and  multiplying  religious 
societies  and  charitable  associations,  as  they  are  called, 
of  the  present  day,  because  others  do ; — to  frequent  ex- 
traordinary religious  meetings  because  others  have  insti- 
tuted and  given  them  their  attendance,  or  that  we  may 
fleem  or  be  reputed  to  be  as  charitable  and  religious  as 
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those  who  do  these  things^  or  from  a  fear  that  we  may  not 
be  so  reputed  if  we  do  not,  but  ill  becomes  the  disciples 
of  a  religion,  which  enjoins  on  them  to  have  and  to  give 
a  reason  for  their  faith  and  practice,  to  judge  of  themselves 
what  is  right — to  be  persuaded  in  their  own  mind  of  the 
expediency,  the  fitness,  and  obligation  of  what  they  do  or 
refrain  from  doing.  There  may  be  more  of  sectarian 
zeal  and  display,  than  conviction  of  duty  and  utility,  in 
the  origin  and  promotion  of  many  of  the  novel  institutions 
and'  enterprises  of  the  passing  age.  It  may  justly  be 
questioned,  if  many  things,  that  are  now  done  in  public, 
might  not  be  more  safely  and  successfully  achieved  in 
privacy, — if  the  teaching  of  children  by  strangers  in  Sun- 
day schools  be  a  wise  substitute  for  the  good  old  usage  of 
parental  instruction  at  home ;  ^ — if  more  real  improvement 
in  christian  knowledge  and  piety  might  not  be  obtained 
from  private  reading  and  devotion  at  home,  than  from 
being  present  at  a  religious  meeting  in  the  evening. 

Our  religion,  as  before  intimated,  if  we  would  under- 
stand and  practise  it,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus, 
unlike  all  other  religions,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  religion 
of  the  heart  and  mind,  an  interior  principle,  a  spiritual 
empire  within  us.  It  discards  all  unnecessary  forms,  all 
outward  pomp  and  circumstance.  Anything  external, 
which  addresses  itself  to  our  own  senses,  or  the  senses  of 
others,  except  as  an  expression  of  interior  sentiment, 
feeling,  disposition,  ot  purpose  already  generated  and  ex- 
isting in  the  heart  and  mind,  it  regards  as  empty  formal- 
ity, an  idle,  if  not  a  sinful  mockery. 

*  See  a  DiBcourse  entitled  <<  Signs  of  the  Moral  Age,"  by  A.  Big- 
elow. 
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Whea  our  Ldrd  entered  upon  his  great  missioiij  he 
foond  the  world  filled  with  false  notions  of  religion  and 
of  duty.  Every  re%ion,  even  that  of  the  Jews^  whatever 
it  maght  have  once  been,  had  become  only  a  more  or  leas 
eomplex  system  of  ceremonials,  of  formal  ohservances, 
gay  festivities,  public  sacrifices,  or  ostentatious  penances 
and  austerities.  Jesus  removes,  at  once,  all  this  huge 
mass  of  beggarly  elements,  of  superstitious  rubbish,  of 
useless  bodily  exercises,  of  merely  external,  ceremonial 
services.  He  lifls  the  veil  of  outward  sense  and  ceremo- 
ny,  and  introduces  man  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
his  Maker*  He  teaches  him  to  realize  the  momentous 
&ct,  and  to  feel,  that  nothing  stands  between  him  and 
tlus  great  and  hallowed  presence, — that  temples  and  sac- 
rifices, ceremonies  and  outward  observances,  were  all  to 
be  superseded  by  bringing  the  mind  to  perceive  itself 
always  before  and  intimately  near  to  the  great  Parent 
Mind.  The  hour  cometh^  said  he,  and  now  is,  wlien  the 
true  worshippers  shaU  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth;  for  the  Failur  seeketh  such  to  worship  him.  God 
is  a  spirit^  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Although  this  spiritual  worship 
may  be  rendered  truly,  and  with  equal,  perhaps  increased 
satisfaction  and  improvement  in  public,  when  the  mind 
has  once  acquired  the  power  of  abstracting  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd,  from  the  impression  and  influence  of 
all  visible  objects ;  yet  it  is  certainly  true  of  all,  I  believe, 
that  this  power  must  have  been  previously  acquired  in 
solitude. 

Having  come  to  teach  man,  that  God  is  equally  present 
everywhere ;  that  the  vast  universe  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
temple,  that  he  has  reared  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
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glory,  every  part  of  which  he  e<^ally  inhabits  and  fills 
with  the  infinite  fulness  of  his  spirit ;  that  his  intelligent 
oiSspring  are  to  conceive  of  him,  as  an  all-powerful,  wise, 
provident,  and  watchful  Parent,  always  near  them  ;  that 
they  owe  to  him  grateful  love  and  filial  veneration ;  that 
he  encourages  them  with  humble  reverence  and  confiding 
trust,  in  every  place,  at  all  times,  in  any  position  to  pre- 
fer their  petitions,  to  ask  what  they  need,  to  express  what 
they  feel  towards  him,  to  beg  that  he  would  assist  their 
weak  conceptions  of  him,  help  them  to  cherish  such  sen- 
timents and  affections  towards  him  as  are  most  accepta- 
ble to  him  and  good  for  them ; — having  been  commis- 
sioned thus  to  show  them  plainly  concerning  the  Father, 
that  they  are  to  regard  themselves  as  passing  life  under 
his  immediate  inspection,  and  that  the  offerings  and  sac- 
rifices most  acceptable  to  him  are  those  of  a  good  and  up- 
right mind,  a  pure  heart,  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  ft  meek, 
an  humble,  a  compassionate  temper,  gentleness,  tender- 
ness, sobriety,  and  self-government,  a  kind,  obliging,  and 
blameless  life, — ^having  come  to  substitute  for  one  of  out- 
ward show  and  ceremony,  a  religion,  thus  spiritual  and 
practical,  a  religion  of  inward  devotion  and  active  good- 
ness, and  seeing  men  giving  alms  and  doing  all  their  works 
to  be  seen  of  men,  he  teaches  his  disciples  to  shun,  ra- 
ther than  to  court  human  notice,  and  to  seek  only  the 
approbation  of  the  omniscient  witness  and  impartial  re- 
warder  of  the  deeds  of  men  according  to  their  merits. 
Seeing  men  fasting,  and  disfiguring  their  faces,  that  they 
might  appear  to  men  to  be  persons  of  extraordinary  sanc- 
tity, he  bids  them  exhibit  a  cheerful  aspect  before  men, 
and  to  perform  their  offices  of  contrition  and  sorrow  for 
their  sins  in  secret,  that  their  contrition  might  appear  only 
to  God,  who  alone  can  forgive  sins,  and  to  whom  alone 
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it  is  fit  that  our  secret  sins  should  be  confessed  and  la- 
mented. Hearing  men  praying  in  the  synagogues  and 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  might  attract  the 
notice  of  men,  and  be  reputed  persons  of  extraordinary 
piety,  he  enjoins  his  hearers  to  enter  their  closet,  and  shut 
the  door,  and  to  pray  to  their  Father  in  secret. 

The  modesty  and  secrecy,  here  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  to 
be  observed  in  our  devotions,  are  strongly  enforced  by  the 
high  state  of  ferment  and  agitation  to  which  the  public  mind 
has  in  many  places  been  wrought  for  some  time  past  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  by  the  natural  tendency  to  excess 
and  extravagance,  almost  inseparable  from  such  a  state, 
and  which  is  chiefly  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  con- 
tagion of  sympathy  and  example,  always  caught  from  fre- 
quent mingling  with  an  excited  crowd.  It  is  in  retire- 
ment, as  every  devout  mind  has  experienced,  and  when 
musing  alone,  that  the  purest  fires  of  devotion  are  kindled. 
The  sacred  flame  burns  brightest  and  clearest,  when  no 
breath  of  earthly  passion  is  breathed  upon  it  from  without. 
Man  is  never  so  near  to  his  Maker,  as  when  he  is  separat- 
ed from  every  other  being  but  his  Maker  ;  and  it  is  then  he 
holds  with  him  the  most  intimate  communion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  beautiful  lines  of  Dr  Watts,  who  perhaps  more 
than  most  other  men  experienced  what  he  describes,  the 
devout  worshipper  is  never  more  devout,  than  when,  in 
the  spirit  of  this  eminent  saint  and  minister  of  Christ,  he 
has  said  with  himself,  after  having  shut  the  door  of  his 
closet  upon  all  external  things, 

"  Be  earth  with  all  her  scenes  withdrawn, 

Let  noise  and  vanity  he  gone ; 

In  secret  silence  of  the  mind, 

My  God,  and  there  my  heaven  I  find." 
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The  devotion,  that  is  gemiiiie,  that  is  heartMt,  reust 
derive  its  source  and  nutrisi^it  frcnn  4he  solitary  ieQ&> 
tions,  the  inward  thoughts  and  conteinplatioQs  of  the 
individual  mind,  that  is  warmed  and  peaetrated  with  such 
devotion.  Such  is  the  only  devotion,  that  can  prop^y 
be  called  our  own.  If  we  are  devout  only  from  sympathy! 
from  catching  the  fervors  of  other  minds,  and  tluak  to 
become  really  devout  in  this  way,  we  might  as  well  think, 
by  going  aln'oad,  and  warming  ourselves  by  our  neigh- 
bors' 'fires,  to  have  a  warm  house,  while  we  kept  a  cold 
hearth  at  home. 

The  worshipper  that  has  not  learned  to  burn  incense  to 
his  Maker  upon  the  altar  of  his  heart  in  solitude,  will 
offer  either  strange  fire,  or  none  at  9d],when  he  appears 
with  the  multitude,  that  keep  holy  time  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.     It  is  firom  secret  springs,  from   hidden  and 
solitary  sources,  that  the  thousand  rivers  of  our  country 
are  fed,  which  nourish  the  plants  and  flowers  upon  their 
borders,  and  spread  fertility  and  beauty  in  all  their  course. 
And  it  has  been  from  the  secret  meditations  and  studies, 
and  perhaps  more  than  all,  from  the  solitary  prayers,  the 
unwitnessed  communings  of  their  spirits  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  spirits,  that  the  men,  who  have  been,  or  now  are, 
burning  and  shining  lights  in  the  church,  have  derived 
all  their  ability  to  enlighten,  to  warn,  to  guide  and  con- 
sole the  thousands,  and  ten  thousands,  that  have   been 
aided  by  their  public  ministry  in  preparing  themselves 
for  the  worship  and  blessedness  of  that  world,  where 
there  will  be  no  temple,  no  separate  gatherings  with  their 
different  forms  and  incongruous  creeds  ;  but  where  love, 
and  adoration,  and  thanksgiving  will  flow  spontaneous 
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from  every  mind  admitted  to  behold  the  unveiled  glories 
and  to  feel  the  full  influence  of  the  unutterable  love  of 
God.  All,  who  have  been  eminent  for  their  piety  and 
christian  attainments,  an  account  of  whose  lives  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  were  wont  to  spend  much  time  in 
solitary  devotion.  If  they  exhibited  the  peculiar  graces 
of  the  christian  character  and  temper  in  brighter  perfec- 
tion than  others,  it  was  because,  in  the  silence  and  se- 
crecy of  retirement,  they  communed  oftener  than  others 
with  the  *<  source  of  all  good  influences,  the  Author  of 
all  holy  desires,  and  from  whom  all  just  works  do  pro- 
ceed." 

Men  of  all  professions,  which  depend  upon  the  exer- 
cise and  perfection  of  the  mental  faculties,  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  closet  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  public.  In  like  manner  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  christian  life,  or  the 
formation  of  the  christian  character  and  temper,  must 
depend  mainly  upon  the  due  discipline  and  culture  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  in  which  no  one  can  make  progress 
.without  much  solitary  self-communion,  and  frequent  of- 
fering up  of  the  soul's  most  fervent-  aspirations  to  the 
Maker,  spreading  before  him  its  secret  desires,  weakness- 
es, defects,  and  solicitudes,  and  imploring  of  him  what  it 
most  wants  and  wishes,  and  which  alone  can  know  its 
own  wants  and  wishes.  And  this  can  be  done  only, 
when  it  is  done  without  restraint,  and  consequently  with- 
out witness.  The  Christian  achieves  his  noblest  con- 
quests in  solitude.  It  is  there  that  his  faith  is  made 
strong ;  and  he  is  prepared  to  come  forth  in  its  strength 
and  verify  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  and  this  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith    As 
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the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  the  Chrbtian,  so  the  war* 
fare  by  which  it  is  established  in  righteousness  crndpeacM 
and  holy  joy,  is  within  him.  ''  There,"  in  the  words  of 
the  poet,  who  was  himself  an  example  of  the  conflict  he 
describes, — 

— — "  There  tinfatigued. 
His  fervent  spirit  labon.    There  he  fights. 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 
And  never  withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which 
The  laurels^  that  a  Caesar  reaps,  are  weeds." 

In  concluding  these  scnnewhat  desultory  remarksj 
which  have  much  exceeded  the  limits  contemplated, 
when  I  began,  I  would  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the 
precept,  which  enjoins  upoa  us  to  pray  to  our  Father  in 
secret,  we  have  the  example  of  our  Lord  to  enforce  it ; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  know,  when  wo  go  to  commune 
with  our  Father^  who  is  in  secret,  we  are  folk)wing  in  the 
steps  of  him,  who  came  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  Father. 
We  read  that  Jesus  taught,  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  also  worshipped  in  the  temple.  Blessed  is 
he,  whom  God  teaches  out  of  his  law,  and  it  is  a  good 
and  a  pleasant  thing  to  worship  the  Lord  with  our  breth- 
ren in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  But  we  know  also,  that 
our  Lord  often  turned  aside  &om  the  pres^ace  of  man,  to 
pour  out  the  unwitnessed  effusions  of  his  heart  before  his 
Father,  who  seeth  in  secret.  It  is  repeatedly  record- 
ed by  the  evangelists,  that  he  went  up  into  a  moutUmn 
ixpart  to  pray, — that  when  evening  was  come,  he  was 
there  alone  ;  and  more  than  once  it  is  said,  he  eoniimud 
AU  night  in  prayer.  This  was  his  refreshment  after  all  his 
toils, — ^his  effectual  solace  when  he  was  sonowful ;  and 
when  that  scene  of  anguish  and  mortal  agony  drew  near. 
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in  which  his  patience  and  submission  were  to  be  put  to 
the  last  proof,  and  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even 
nnto  death,  he  went  apart  by  himself,  and  prayed  earnests 
ly,  and  his  Father  sent  an  angel  to  comfort  him.  Hap* 
py  those  disciples  of  his,  who  in  the  days  of  their  health 
and  prosperity  have  been  obedient  to  the  command  of 
their  Master,  to  pray  to  their  Father  in  secret,  that  so  in 
all  times  of  their  adversity,  when  their  soul  is  cast  down 
and  disquieted  within  them,  they  may  know  how  to  copy 
the  example,  and  may  thus  hope  to  find  the  solace 
and  the  peace  of  him,  who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  and  tears,  was  heard  in  that  he  feared. 

J.  F.  S. 


ON   MISAPPREHENSIONS   OF  THE   LANGUAGE   OF     SCRIP- 
TURE. 

Written,  as  the  Scriptures  were,  in  a  very  remote 
^e,  in  a  language  which  has  long  since  become  dead, 
and  in  a  style  very  different  from  that  in  present  use,  it 
can  afford  no  matter  of  surprise,  that  there  should  be 
many  passages,  whose  true  meaning  it  is  extremely  dif* 
iicult  to  ascertain.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  language  of  the  East,  and  which  are  still  in  use  at 
the  present  day,  are  hyperbole  and  metaphor.  These 
figures  of  speech  are  continually  met  with  throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  great  part  of  the  in- 
structions of  our  Saviour  were  delivered  io  parables,  and 
where  these  were  not  used,  the  sentiment  was  generally 
expressed  in  bold  and  figurative  language.      It  is  obvi- 
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OU8  that  to  interpret  such  according  to  the  cold  and  lite- 
ral style  of  the  present  age,  would  be  to  derive  a  meaning 
from  many  of  the  instructions  of  our  Saviour,  nearly  or 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  one  intended.  Yet  this  has 
been  frequently  done,  and  by  this  means,  peculiar  tenets 
of  belief  have  been  incorporated  with  the  christian  faith, 
repugnant  alike,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  character  of  its  author. 

Another  cause  of  many  misapprehensions  of  the  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  can  be  found  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Christian  religion  was  first  pro- 
mulgated. The  Jews  were  a  peculiar  people,  separated 
from  other  nations,  both  in  customs,  and  in  their  lan- 
guage and  belief.  References  are  so  continually  made 
to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  people,  and  commands 
given  in  relation  to  them,  that  some  knowledge  of  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  more  than  is  contained  in  the  Bible  itself, 
seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  thorough  com- 
prehension of  all  parts  of  the  Holy  Writ.  Expressions 
are  frequently  applied  to  the  Jews  by  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples,  which  refer  to  their  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  Christians  of  the 
present  day.  Perhaps  no  error  has  been  more  frequent, 
than  to  make  use  of  passages  from  all  parts  of  scrip- 
ture, as  if  they  applied  equally  as  well  to  Christians  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  to  Jews  of  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  error  in  reading  and  apply- 
ing the  Holy.  Writ,  arises  from  its  being  divided  into 
chapters  and  verses.  In  common  reading,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  find  the  language  divided  into  paragraphs, 
corresponding  to  the  sense.     This  seems  to  be  necessary 
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in  order  to  enable  a  person  of  common  understanding 
and  acqairements,  to  easily  obtain  the  true  meaning. 
Bat  in  the  Bible,  the  case  is  different.  As  it  is  now 
usually  printed  for  common  use,  it  is  divided  into  very 
small  sections,  without  any  regard  being  had  to  the 
sense.  The  usual  mode  of  reading,  is  to  take  a  chapter 
from  any  part  of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  to  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand it  without  any  knowledge  of  what  precedes  or 
follows.  By  reading  in  this  manner,  passages  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  which  are  immediately  adopted,  often 
without  any  examination  of  the  context,  as  affording 
positive  proof  of  some  point  of  belief.  Doctrines  have 
been  brought  forward,  founded  on  detached  texts,  when 
if  the  passages  from  whence  these  texts  were  taken, 
were  read  in  connexion,  the  true  meaning  would  be 
found  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  one  which  had  been 
derived.  Supposing  a  controversial  writer  were  first  to 
give  a  short  statement  of  the  arguments  of  his  adversary, 
and  were  then  to  bring  forward  his  own  refutation  of 
those  arguments,  would  any  one  be  justified  in  taking  a 
detached  sentence,  and  giving  i^  out  as  containing  the 
true  opinion  of  that  writer,  when  the  sentence  contained 
the  very  point  he  had  been  laboring  to  refute?  Yet 
this  has  been  done  with  the  Scripture,  and  detached  texts 
have  in  this  manner  been  made  to  serve  as  the  founda- 
tions for  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  many  religious 
sects. 

A  singular  instance  of  misapprehension  of  the  language 
of  scripture  arising  from  the  figurative  mode  of  expres- 
sion, occurs  in  the  use  of  the  word  Love.  We  are  com- 
manded to  "  hve  the  Lord  our  God  with  aU  our  heart,  and 
vntS  all  our  soul,  and  with  all  our  mind,"    Many,  firom 

VOL.   II.-— N0»  XV.  16 
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taking  this  passage  in  a  wrong  sense^  have  imagined, 
that  r^igion  demands  a  total  separation  from  bH  worldly 
concerns  and  passions,  and  a  strong  and  exclusive  affeo* 
tion  towards  the  Almighty.    They  snppose,  that  to  be 
pious,  we  must  free  ourselves  from  all  the  ties  of  earthly 
oonsanguinity  and  friendship,  or  at  least,  consider  them 
as  of  a  very   small  and  secondary  importance ;  while 
everything  mast  be  swallowed  up  in  a   violent  and  pas* 
sionate  love  towards  God  and  the  Saviour.     Others,  in 
despair  of  ever  being  able  to  attain  this  frame  of  iBtod, 
have  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.     They  believe 
that  a  religion,   which   demands   the   sacrifice  of  sach 
dear  and  tender  bands,  must  be  untrue.     In  their  opin- 
ion, the  obligations  of  relaticMiship  and   of  affection  to- 
wards our  fellow  beings,  are  of  too  sacred  a  character, 
too  necessary  for  the  existence  and  happiness  of  man, 
ever  to  be  broken.     They  can  reverence  the  attributes 
and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  worship  him  in  his  works, 
and  be  grateful  to  him  for   his  beneficence,  but  to  love 
him,  with  a  pure  and  passionate  affection,  they  think  is 
impossible.     The  truth,   perhaps,  lies  between  the  two 
extremes.     The  passion  which  is  ordinarily  termed  love, 
might  with  more  precision  be  called  a  desire,  for  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  wish  of  possession.    The 
miser  loves  money,  but  not  for  any  beauties  or  qualities 
that  it  may  have,  but  from  a  desire  of  possessing  it.    The 
ambitious  man  loves  power  when  it  is  his  own,  but  it  is 
odious  (to  him  when  enjoyed  by  another.    The  love  which 
we  are  commanded  to  feel  towards  God  is  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.     It  is  m  no  way  connected  with  a  desire 
or  wish,  but  is  simply  a  combination  of  the   feelings  of 
admiration,  reverent  regard,   and   gratitude.     It  is  the 
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ardor  that  fills  the  mind  of  every  Christian,  when  con- 
templating the  wonderful  works,  perfections,  and  active 
goodness  of  the  Creator. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  Scripture  arises  from 
applying  language,  which  was  meant  only  for  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  to  all  mankind.  The 
character  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  was 
inconceivably  degraded.  The  prophet  Isaiah  spoke  no 
figurative  language  when  he  declared,  that  **  this  peo- 
ple's heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed,  lest  at  any  time 
they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  tlieir  hearts."  Degraded  as  were 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Isaiah,  at  the  period  of  our  Sa- 
viour's ministry  they  were  yet  worse.  Esteeming  them- 
selves as  exclusively  God's  people,  they  were,  perhaps, 
beneath  all  other  nations  in  spirit,  learning,  and  refine- 
ment. Enslaved  by  the  Romans,  and  groaning  under  a 
cruel  bondage,  they  promised  themselves  a  temporal,  in- 
stead of  a  spiritual  Messiah,  who  was  to  raise  their  na- 
tion, as  they  believed,  to  a  preeminence  over  the  whole 
earth.  In  consequence,  the  pure  instructions  of  Jesus, 
recommending  meekness,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and 
contriteness  of  heart,  were  treated  with  obloquy  and  con- 
tempt. Our  Saviour  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  meet- 
ing with  reverence  and  regard,  were  persecuted  and  put 
to  death.  Can  it  then  be  thought  wonderful,  that  the 
strongest  terms  should  be  applied  to  their  degraded  and 
sinful  character  ?  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  we 
find  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  continually  used  the 
strongest  language  to  describe  the  utter  depravity  of  the 
Jews.     By  a  singular  perverseness,  some  have  thought. 
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that  this  language  was  applied  to  all  mankind;  and  have 
made  it  serve  for  a  foundation,  to  build  up  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  the  natural  depravity  of  man.  Because  the 
Jews  at  a  particular  age,  were  sinful  and  depraved,  it  is 
said,  that  all  mankind  are  necessarily  wicked,  *'  have 
lost  communion  with  God,  and  are  under  his  wrath  and 
curse."  We  have  no  intention  of  writing  a  disquisition 
upon  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  it  has  been  discussed 
by  able  pens,  and  its  absurdities  so  fully  pointed  oat, 
that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  show  them  more  clearly 
would  be  presumptuous  and  unavailing.  Br^cc. 
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From  an  English  work  with  the  above  title,  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted  in  a  London  periodical.  The  sentiments 
here  expressed  are  sufficient  apology  for  the  liberty  taken 
in  their  insertion. 

•'  Young,  gifled,  and  beloved — yet  unhappy !  Blessed 
with  health,  leisure,  and  competence — yet  habitnal/y  sad  I 
Wholly  your  own  mistress,  and  a  Christian  by  more 
than  profession — yet  subject  to  ennui!  Indeed,  my 
dearest » this  is  a  sad  state  of  things ;  though,  in- 
dependent of  your  own  confession,  I  know  it  to  be  one 
fully  possible,  and,  with  characters  like  your  own,  very 
common.  Minds  of  a  reflective  and  somewhat  timid 
cast,  are  most  liable  to  the  influence  of  morbid  sensibili- 
ty !  they  soon  begin  to  look  through,  rather  than  upon 
society,  and  consequently  become  disgusted  with  its  con- 
struction. They  serve  their  pleasures  as  children  do 
their  toys — pull  them  to  pieces  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
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iDternal  mechanism ;  and  their  emotions,  as  the  same 
children  serve  rose-buds — open  them  to  accelerate  their 
time  of  bloom.  Without  intentional  want  of  benevo- 
lence, they  feel  little  towards  their  fellow-creatures  be- 
yond a  general  good^will,  or  perfect  indifference,  whilst 
their  few  affections  are  ardent,  arbitrary,  and  exclusive. 
"  To  bring  the  subject  back  to  a  personal  point,  by 
quoting  an  expression  of  your  own,  <  they  live  in  a  little 
world  of  their  own  creation  ;'  which  little  world,  by  the 
way,  seldom  contains  many  inhabitants.  There  is  gene* 
rally  much  that  is  interesting  in  a  mind  thus  habituated; 
and  when  religious  principle  gets  iirm  and  influential 
hold  of  its  energies,  the  excellence  which  results,  is  per- 
haps of  a  higher  kind,  than  can  be  engrafted  on  a  weaker, 
gayer  character.  This  admission  is  not  meant,  however, 
to  reconcile  you  to  a  state  of  feeling  at  once  unnatural 
and  indefensible :  the  world  might  as  well  be  one  univer- 
sal church-yard,  as  a  world  of  fastidious,  exclusive,  sen- 
sitive beings,  who  hold  their  spirits  as  the  streamer  does 
its  direction,  at  the  will  of  every  fluttering  breeze.  But, 
as  you  have  applied  to  me  for  counsel,  I  wish,  like  a 
prudent  physician,  to  gain  your  confidence  in  the  outset ; 
to  prove  that  I  understand  your  case,  before  I  bid  you 
follow  my  prescriptions.  From  me,  too,  you  are  assured 
of  affectionate  sympathy,  not  merely  because  I  love  you, 
but  because  I  myself  lived  many  years  under  a  melan- 
choly star,  and  therefore  know,  from  personal  experience, 
its  pains,  its  pleasures,  and  its  penalties.  I  know,  too, 
something  of  a  happier  state,  and  with  care  and  atten- 
tion, (you  must  allow  me  to  keep  up  the  physician's 
phrase,)  so,  I  doubt  not,  will  you.  In  one  sense,  you 
are  sensible  of  the  numberless  and  solid  comforts  you 
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enjoy ;  bat  in  another,  you  are  blind  to  them :  never 
having  known   their  loss,  you   esteem   them  matters  of 
course,  and  they  do  not  produce  excitement    On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  some  drawbacks ;  a  few  annoyan- 
ces  ;  and  to  these  you  are  not  so  torpid  as  you  are  to  the 
blessings ;  these  excite  positive  irritation  and  weariness, 
and   by  proving  to  you  that  life  does  not  lie  in  a  fairy 
land,  make  you  sometimes  wish  there  was  no  life  at  all. 
Day  after  day  creeps  on,  divided  between  irksome  submis- 
sion to  -ordinary  and  therefore  disagreeable  duties,  vain 
dreams  of  a  fancied  existence  fraught  with  interest  and 
free  from  alloy,  whilst  those  pleasures  really  in  accord- 
ance with  your  own  taste  fail  to  satisfy,  because  you  ex- 
pect too  much  from  them.     In  the  evils  of  your  own  mak- 
ing,  you  cease  to  be  ' emparadised.*      Ah!  my  lovet 
whence  is  all  this  ?  One  short  and  simple  answer  will  suf- 
fice, even  that  which  accounts  for  all  human  error  and 
human  unhappiness — you  have  forgotten  the  true  end  of 
life  ;  silently,  and  unconsciously,  you  have  disconnected  it 
from  eternity  ;  and  therefore  its  beauty  has  no  bloom,  its 

disquietudes  no  balm 

"  Sooner  or  later,  you  will  be  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
content ;  and  lightly  as  you  may  now  esteem  it,  to  be 
thankful  for  content  I  willingly  admit,  that  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  what  you  now  experience,  is  occasioned  by 
a  somewhat  sudden  expansion  of  mind ;  by  thoughts 
which  lack  expression,  fancies  which  as  yet  can  find  no 
occupation,  feelings  which  you  do  not  yourself  under- 
stand, and  which  you  fear  to  have  misunderstood  by 
others.  You  cannot  at  present  come  in  contact  with  in- 
tellect and  sensibility,  whether  in  books  or  persons,  with- 
out feverish  excitement :  poetry,  fiction,  narrative,  trage* 
dy,  whatsoever  you  read,  has  a  more  than  written  exist- 
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ence,  it  has  an  influence,  and  a  presence,  tangible  and 
abiding.  Imaginary  characters  do  not  'come  like 
shadows,  so  depart; '  you  live  with,  and  love  them,  far 
more  than  real  ones;  and  the  secret  sigh  of  your  heart 
is,  '  O  for  a  world  of  such  beings,  to  admire,  to  imitate, 
and  discourse  with ! '  Now,  it  may  startle  you  to  be 
told,  that  this  is  a  very  inferior  enjoyment  of  intellect ; 
that  a  much  higher  delight  will  be  yours,  when  you  shall 
have  learned  to  value  books  in  precise  proportion  as  they 
elucidate  correctly  the  heart  and  mind  of  your  species ; 
in  other  words,  when  you  shall  read  and  think,  less  to 
escape  from  mankind,  than  to  be  brought  into  closer  con- 
tact with  them,  into  more  enlarged  and  kindly  commu- 
nion. Very  few  of  the  great  imaginative  writers  are 
morbidly  disposed  ;  they  may  overtop  their  brethren  in 
mind,  but  in  heart  they  maintain  a  friendly  fellowship. 
It  is  no  mark  of  superiority,  to  lack  interest  in  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  the  mind  which  cannot  cheerfully,  and 
with  full  purpose,  go  from  the  world  of  thought  and  fan- 
cy, to  that  of  life  and  action,  has  yet  to  learn  its  fitting 
use,  its  true  distinction.  At  your  age,  I  did  not  credit 
the  possibility  of  such  transfer ;  but  I  have  since  seen 
too  many  illustrious  instances,  to  doubt,  that  the  utmost 
refinement  of  taste,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  love  of 
literature,  may  subsist  with  a  graceful  and  good-humored 
attention  to  inferior,  homely  duties,  employments,  and 
ordinary  associations.  The  ardent  love  of  literature, 
though  a  healthy  taste  in  itself,  is  not  healthily  exercised, 
when  it  does  not  reiVesh  our  spirits,  stimulate  us  to  ac- 
tion, and,  by  invigorating  our  minds,  reconcile  us  to 
whatsoever  may  be  painful  in  our  lot.  A  cultivated 
mind,  accompanied  by  a  healthy  sensibility,  conscious 
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that  it  knows  of  a  region  wherein  it  can  always  breathe 
'  an  ampler  ether,  and  diviner  air/  will  not,  on  that 
account,  be  impatient  of  the  grosser  elements^  by  which 
it  may  habitaally  be  surrounded.     It  can  afford  to.sufifery 

to  be  annoyed,  to  be  entrenched  upon 

"  With  all  that  I  have  said,  my  dear ,  I  have  not 

touched  the  root  of  the  malady,  or  proposed  any  adequate 
remedy.  I  am  not  anxious,  then,  for  the  removal  of 
your  depression,  or  desirous  that  you  should  be  happy, 
merely  on  account  of  yoi^r  personal  enjoyment ;  I  de- 
sire it,  mainly,  because  you  cannot  otherwise  be  useful; 
and  your  Christian  profession,  like  a  sword  exposed  to 
moisture,  if  it  do  not  lose  its  edge,  will  certainly  lose  its 
polish.  My  dear  love^  on  this  ground  you  must  arouse 
from  a  lethargy  not  less  destructive  to  the  due  performance 
of  duty,  than  actual  sin — ^nay,  little  short  of  actual  sin  it- 
self. What !  would  you  have  '  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness '  a  world  of  unalloyed  felicity  1  Would  you 
be  a  Christian  Sybarite]  Dare  you  murmur  because 
the  life  of  faith  is  not  an  Eastern  romance  ?  Do  you,  in 
spber  truth,  desire  to  have  your  year  all  spring — jour 
day  all  noon  ?  So  did  not  He  *  who  pleased  not  him- 
self; '  so  did  not  He  who  *•  had  learned,  in  whatsoever 
state  he  was,  therewith  to  be  content ; '  who  knew  how 
to  suffer  need,  and,  far  harder  task,  knew  also   '  how  to 

abound.'     My  dearest   ,  think  of  these   things; 

and,  instead  of  praying  for  resignation  under  trouUes 
which  do  not  exist,  pray  to  have  your  heart  filled  with 
joy  and  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  which  are  shower- 
ed upon  you.  If»  in  the  mistaken  spirit  of  an  apostle, 
you  shrink  from  contact  with  everything  that  fastidious- 
ness may  call  '  common  or  unclean,'  where  is  the  be- 
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nevolence  which  bears  to  see,  nay,  which  desires  to  see, 
the  misery  which  has  no  recommendation  beyond  its 
reality  ?  If,  in  occasional  intercourse  with  those  who 
are  ungraced  with  the  charms  of  mind  and  manner,  you 
manifest  cold,  impatient  civility,  and  all  but  cherish  dis- 
like and  disdain,  where  is  the  charity  which  '  seeketh 
not  her  own,  and  endnreth  all  things  7  '  If,  avowedly, 
and  on  system,  you  esteem  none  but  the  gifled,  the  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  amusing,  where  is  the  spirit  of  Him 
whose  gentlest  words  were  ever  to  the  weakest — who 
gave  an  everlasting  memorial  to  one  who  had  done  *  what 
she  could  ? '  If,  just  entered  on  life  and  your  Christian 
career  together,  you  already  long  for  some  bower  of 
ease,  and  sigh  for  two  heavens  instead  of  one,  where  is 
the  faith  which  professes  to  have  here  no  continuing  city 
— which  proclaims  that  it  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be 
as  his  master,  and  the  disciple  as  his  lord  ?  Ah,  my 
love !  we  all  get  wrong  the  moment  we  forget  that  this  is 
not  our  rest.  Midnight  is  not  a  more  effectual  shrowd 
for  the  landscape,  than  unbelief  for  divine  things,  when 
it  .interposes  between  them  and  our  souls.  Why  else  are 
we  more  anxious  ibr  seasons  of  enjoyment,  than  for  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  1  Why  else  do  we  call  God  our 
satisfying  portion,  yet  grieve  and  murmur  unless  he 
satisfy  us  with  a  portion  beside?  Why  else  do  we 
pronounce  His  favor  to  be  life,  and  prove,  too  often,  in 
aCttion,  that  we  value  everything  in  life  more  than  His 
favor  ?  " 
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PHILIP    AND   THE    ETHIOPIAN AN  EXTRACT. 

Acts  viii.  30. 

"  And  Philip  heard  him  read  the  prophet  Isaiab,  and 
said — Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?  And  he 
said,  How  can  I  except  some  HKin  should  guide  me  1 " 
The  place  of  the  scripture  which  he  read  was  this — "  He 
was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  like  a  lamb, 
dumb  before  his  shearers,  so  opened  he  not  his  nioalb. 
In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation  1  for  his  life  is  taken 
from  the  earth."  And  he  said,  I  pray  thee,  of  whom 
speakest  the  prophet  this  ?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
man  ?      Then  Philip   opened    his  mouth,   and  bbgax 

AT     THE     SAME    SCRIPTURE,    AND    PREACHED    UNTO  HIM 

JESUS." 

This  man  was  a  proselyte  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  is 
evident  from  his  having  been  at  Jerusalem  to  worship- 
And  in  that  law  he  had  read — *'  Hear  O  Israel !  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  "Thou  shalt  have  no 
other  gods  before  me."  In  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  had  read—*'  To 
whom  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the 
Holy  One,"  "  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else, 
there  is  no  God  beside  me.*'  **  The  everlasting  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither 
is  weaiy ; "  with  many  others  of  the  like  import.  What 
then  would  have  been  the  Ethiopian's  astonishment,  ifi 
by  way  of  beginning  at  the  passage  on  which  he  had  laid 
his  finger,  to  "  preach  unto  him  Jesus,"  Philip  had  toM 
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him  that  it  was  befmre  ail  things  necesaary^  that  he  should 
receive  and  keep  whole  and  undefiiled  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  trinity^  as  the  only  true  interpretation  of 
those  texts  which  dwell  so  emphatically  upon  tlie  ezclu* 
sive  unity  of  the  (lod  of  Israel — that  the  deity  was,  in 
effect,  a  plurality  of  dirine  persons  so  essentially  ime,  that 
none  is  before  or  after  another,  and  that  such  was  the 
God  he  had  been  worshipping — that  nevertheless,  the 
faith  to  which  his  attention  was  now  directed,  required 
him  to  believe,  that  the  second  ;of  these  uno^plural  exist- 
ences was  the   same   who  was  led   as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  and  whose  life  was  taken  from  the  earth — that 
it  was  he,  who  is  very  and  eternal  God,  immortal  and  in- 
visible, who  was  by  the  Jews  crucified  and  slain — that  it 
was  the  same  who  calleth  forth  the  host  of  heaven  by 
number,   and   by  the  greatness  of  his  might  preserves 
them  all  in  their  appointed  stations  and  orbits,  who  hung 
on  a  cross,  bleeding,  groaning,  dying,  and  was  laid  a 
lifeless  corpse  in  a  sepulchre,  &c,  &c.     If,  amazed  and 
confounded,  the  African  should  have  asked,  ''  How  can 
these  things  be  1 "   he  would  have  been  answered,  in  the 
language  of  modern  theology,  *'  that  God  the  Son,  or  the 
Son  of  God,  (for  they  are  convertible  terms)  did,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  take  man's  nature  upon  him,  so  that  two 
whole,  perfect  and  distinct  natures,  the  godhead  and  the 
manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one  per- 
son, without  conversion,  composition  or  confusion,  and 
so,  being  one  Christ,  was  and  continues  to  be,  very  God, 
and  very  man,  in  two  entire,  distinct  natures,  and  one 
person  for  ever."     Is  it  credible  that  such  an  incoherent 
and  entangled  exposition  could  have  guided  and  assisted 
Philip's  disciple  in  understanding  the  scripture  he  had 
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read,  or  that  he  would  have  gone  on  his  way  rejoicing 
in  the  light  and  comfort  he  had  received  from  this  inter- 
view 7  Certainly  not.  Yet  sach  is  the  method  pursued 
by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  profess  to  be,  and  are 
generally  thought  qualified  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  be 
the  light  of  them  who  are  in  darkness,  instructers  of  the 
foolish,  and  teachers  of  babes  !  We  ought,  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  but  with  the  voice  of  firmness,  to  bear  our 
decided  testimony  against  such  lamentable  departures 
from  the  simplicity  of  divine  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Philadelphia.  E. 
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God  of  nature !  God  of  love ! 

Smile  upon  our  festive  rite. 
Thou  who  bidd'st  the  seasons  prove 

Circling  sources  of  delight. 

Spring,  a  rainbow  promise  bears. 
Summer  decks  the  ripening  plain, 

Autumn  sings  amid  his  cares, 
Guidi^g^faome  the  loaded  wain. 

Winter,  with  his  snowy  vest. 
Revels  in  their  blended  spoil. 

Lulls  the  wearied  earth  to  rest. 
Braces  man  for  future  toil. 

Morning,  bright  with  golden  rays. 
Evening,  dark  with  ebon  pall. 

Speak  in  varied  tones  Thy  praise. 
Architect,  and  Sire  of  all ! 
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We»  for  whom  yon  groves  aro  diew'd, 

Yoa  green  vales  their  treasures  pour. 
Still  by  liberal  nature  blest 

With  her  most  luxuriant  store, 

We,  to  whom  indulgent  skies 

Plenty,  health,  and  peace  impart, 
Bid  in  fragrant  offerings  rise 

Incense  from  the  grateful  heart. 


ANALOGY   OF   SOME    FACTS   IN   THE   NATURAL   BISTORT   OF 
BRUTES,   TO  THE   MORAL  RESFONSIBLENESS   OF  MEN. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  wonderfal  instincts  of  the 
brute  creation,  much  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  bee  and  of 
the  beaver,  and  of  the  industry  of  the  ant ;  and  instances 
of  fidelity  and  affection  among  brute  animals  have  been 
related,  that  may  well  put  our  species  to  the  blush.  But 
in  reflecting  the  other  evening  upon  the  subject  of  instinct 
and  its  operations,  a  view  of  the  subject  occurred  to  me, 
which  I  believe  to  be  novel,  and  which  is  certainly  in- 
teresting. It  is  this,  that  a  portion  of  the  brute  creation 
actually  exists  under  a  state  of  strict  responsibility,  and 
thus  offers  a  miniature  resemblance  of  the  government 
of  the  world  by  the  Deity,  and  adds  one  link  more  to 
the  chain  of  analogy  by  which  such  a  government  is  ren- 
dered probable.  "^ 

If  we  examine  the  situation  and  actions  of  all  the  ani- 
mals, by  which  man  is  more  immediately  surrounded, 
and  which  he  has  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
him,  that  is,  all  domestic  animals,  and  all  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  domestication,  we  shall  find  they  are  in  a 
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State  of  actaal  responsibility  (I  know  not  if  it  may  be 
called  moral  responsibility)  to  man  as  their  superior. 
They  are  born  subject  to  his  commands,  which  they  have 
the  capacity  to  obey  or  to  disobey,  and  which  com* 
mands  are  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  rewards,  and 
punishments.  They  are  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  free 
agents,  having  the  power  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
certain  things  commanded  or  forbidden,  and  which 
they  actually  do  or  avoid,  as  the  fear  of  punishment  or 
the  force  of  temptation  prevail.  Thus  they  afford  a 
dear  and  distinct  example  of  moral  government,  a  go- 
vernment by  motives,  exercised  by  man  over  them,  and 
bearing  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  analogy  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  world. 

If  any   doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  them 
view  with  me  the  situation,  the  actions,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  brute  animals  in  a  domesticated  state.     Let  us 
take  for  example  the  puppy,  as  the  most  familiar.     When 
it  first  begins  to  crawl  upon  the  floor,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  neatest  or  most  cleanly  of  the  animal  creation,  but 
by  frequent  punishment  he  comes  to  regard  the  laws  of  do- 
mestic tidiness  and  economy,  more  than  the  imperious  calls 
of  instinct.     The  first  piece  of  meat  or  loaf  of  bread  he 
sees,  instinct  teaches  him  is  food ;  he  seizes  the  sweet 
morsel,  and  drags  it  off  in  triumph ;  he  is  severely  chas- 
tised, and  the  punishment  succeeds  every  detection,  till  at 
last  it  becomes  so  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  plate, 
the  table,  and  the  house,  that  he  would  almost  starve  be- 
fore he  would  steal.    Nay,  a  most  affecting  instance  is 
well  known,  in  which  a  spaniel  was  shut  up  by  his  magh 
ter  in  a  room  with  the  game  he  had  been  shooting,  and 
was  forgotten  ;  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  he  was  re- 
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nBmbered ;  his  master  flew  to  the  room,  and  upon  open- 
ing it,  poor  Fido  lay  a  mere  skeleton  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  game  untouched  upon  the  table.  He  had  died  a 
martyr  to  his  fidelity  ! 

"  Quis  talia  fando, 
Temperet  a  lachrymis  ?  " 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said  that  the  fear  of  whipping  was 
the  only  restraining  motive ;  but  to  judge  from  the  tenor 
of  the  discourses  we  most  commonly  hear  from  the  pul- 
pit, our  own  species  are  not  thought  to  be  much  better. 
But  to  return  to  our  illustrations,  let  us  take  the  cat, 
whose  propensity  to  plunder  is  well  known.     From  her 
infancy  she  has  been  fed  upon  milk  ;   she  sees  the  brim- 
ming milk-pan,  and  the  call  of  nature  at  first  is  implicitly 
obeyed.     She  drinks  till  her  thirst  is  appeased.     She  is 
discovered  in   the  act,  and  is  severely  punished.     This 
is  perhaps  oflen  repeated,  till  at  last  the  sight  of -the  milk 
constantly  recalls   the  thoughts  of  punishment.      She 
then  sees  the  milk,  she  feels  the  appetite  as  before,  but 
she  knows  it  is  forbidden  food ;  she  dreads  the  whipping 
which  follows,  she  resists  the  temptation,  and  turns  away. 
The  pointer  is  led  by  a  most  imperious   instinct  to  pur- 
sue the  game  that  scents  the  air.     But  he  has  been  most 
severely  punished  for  yielding  to  the  impulse,  and   al- 
though the  temptation  is  often  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
bursts  away  regardless  of  his  master's  call,  yet  is  he  at 
last  rendered  so  obedient  that  he  resists  the  impulses  of 
nature,  and  when  he  snufis  the  scent  upon  the  air,  he 
stops  instantly,  and  awaits  his  master's  approach.     But 
even  then  nature  prevails  so  far,  that  he  stands  with  nose 
uplifted^  and  turned  toward  the  object^  and  with  one  foot 
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raised  in  act  to  step,  but  education  prevails.  The  hc^se, 
who  is  naturally  cross,  will  bite,  but  after  he  has  been  a 
few  times  severely  corrected,  he  bites  no  more.  He  still 
bears  and  shows  that  he  feels  the  impulse,  the  disposi- 
tion, but  fear  of  punishment  keeps  him  quiet.  The  edu- 
cation of  house,  of  bunting,  of  shepherd's  dogs,  the 
*  tricks  of  dancing  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  the  surprising  feats 
of  the  horse  in  the  circus,  and  the  elephant  tied  to  his 
post,  all  serve  to  show  what  man  has  effected  by  fear  of 

punishment  and  by  the  stimulus  of  reward. It  is  true 

that  these  inflictions  of  punishment  have  often  no  other 
object  than  the  gratification  of  the  mere  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  their  master,  who  is,  in  such  cases,  not 
very  unlike  the  cruel  and  acerb  representation  of  tho 
Deity  that  haunts  the  minds  of  some  theologians,  yet  they 
are  still  inflicted  as  punishments,  and  generally  to  en- 
force obedience  to  some  practicable  command.  Instan- 
ces, almost  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  of  the  same 
kind,  but  these  will  suffice.  In  all  these  there  is  the 
command  of  man  as  the  superior,  there  is  the  temptation 
of  natural  impulses  and  passions,  there  is  the  capacity  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  the  free  will,  which  is  either  indulged  or 
restrained,  according  as  one  set  of  motives  or  the  other 
prevails. 

There  is  also  another  striking  point  of  analogy.  The 
forc^  of  temptation  is  by  no  means  equal  and  alike  in  all 
cases.  Like  men  these  animals  all  have  different  casts 
of  character  and  disposition,  which  modify  their  suscep- 
tibility of  control,  and  which  render  the  same  circum- 
stance a  far  greater  tempuition  to  one  than  to  another. 
As  for  example,  there  are  some  cats,  whose  hunger  is 
so  strong,  or  as  we  say  without  observing  it,  whose  pro- 
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pensitj  to  steal  is  such,  that  no  fear  of  punishment  what- 
ever will  operate  as  a  restraint.  They  steal  on  till  they 
are  hung  or  drowned,  to  pay  them  for  their  manifold  trans- 
gressions. There  are  some  dogs  so  given  to  sheep-steal- 
ing, that  nothing  will  break  them  of  it  but  death ;  some 
horses  so  vicious,  that  they  will  rear,  bite  and  kick,  till 
they  are  absolutely  killed  by  punishment.  Thus  then 
we  see  the  analogy  holds  good  throughout,  and  thus,  we 
have  seen  that  man  exercises  successfully  a  degree  of 
moral  authority  over  the  brute  creation;  which  may  well 
lead  him  to  give  credence  to  the  existence  of  a  similar 
system,  guided  by  some  superior  power,  and  of  which  he 
in  his  turn  is  subject,  and  of  which  he  is  at  some  future 
time  to  witness  the  results.  A. 
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The  name  Meekness  is  given  to  those  dispositions, 
natural  or  acquired,  which  are  opposed  to  violence, 
/wrath,  and  revenge.  It  implies  whatever  is  serene, 
quiet,  and  peaceful — in  opposition  to  what  is  irritable, 
turbulent,  and  vindictive.  Its  appropriate  signs  are  en- 
durance, forbearance,  gentleness  in  the  midst  of  provo- 
cations, calmness  of  words  and  action  where  all  aroufd 
is  contention  and  anger ;  acquiescence  in  unmerited  inju- 
ries without  insisting  on  satisfaction,  and  a  preference  of 
the  least  offensive  methods  of  gaining  redress  where  to 
seek  it  is  felt  to  be  a  duty.  A  disinclination  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  feelings  but  those  of  tenderness,  good 
will,  and  kindness ;  a  uniform  evenness  and  stillness  of 
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temper^  a  strong  desire  of  being  at  peace  with  everybodf, 
and  an  avoidance  of  all  occasions  of  offence  so  far  as 
possible— these  indicate  the  Ttrtue  of  meekness.  The 
trials  which  exercise  it  are  the  dailj  vexations  of  our 
affairs ;  when  things  go  wrong  which  might  easily  have 
been  right  but  for  some  fault  of  others,  or  some  accidents 
which  could  not  be  provided  against;  the  crosses  which 
spring  from  the  unpleasant^ temper  of  such  as  we  are 
obliged  to  have  always  neM;  US ;  or  the  still  severer  at- 
tacks which  unreasonable  Ifad  wicked  men  may  make 
upon  our  peace  in  some  mom6(it8  «f  difficulty ;  th^  cruel 
aspersions  of  those  who  know  usMSy  by  report ;  and  the 
more  cruel  suspicions  of  those  who  have  been  our 
friends :  in  a  word,  all  those  things  which  can  ruffle  the 
mind,  awaken  its  angry  passions,  and  provoke  it  to  speak 
or  act  with  ill  temper,  are  trials  of  meekness.  This  virtue 
is  nearly  allied  to  humility,  patience,  and  resignation,  for 
the  same  occasions  may  bring  theiii  aj).  into  exercise  to- 
gether. What  hurts  our  pride  excites  out  I'esentment, 
and  the  evils  which  require  unwearied  patience  to  sustain 
them  long,  may  cause  all  the  while  those  numberless  irri- 
tations which  meekness  softens,  and  those  complaints 
which  resignation  stills.  Ii&he  sick  room  there  is  often 
much  that  is  humiliating,  prolpking,  and  difficult  to  bear. 
Let  these  blessed  sisters  but  ci^mbiue  their  labors  here, 
and  the  scene  becomes  a  speclaclo^  for  angels  to  admire. 
They  have  distinct  provinces,  buf^  the  same  empire ; 
and  each  has  aid  froiA  the  other.  Humility  regards  our 
opinion  of  ourselves.  Patience  is  an  uncomplaining  way 
of  hearing  pain.  Resignation  is  the  surrender  of  com- 
forts, hopes,  and  joys  tOdGod,  out  of  a  dutiful  submission 
to  his  holy  will.     Meeknl^s  is  the  virtue  which  altays  the 
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mind's  resentful  feelings,  and  enables  it  to  support  the 
attacks  made  from  without,  and  suppress  the  tumult  of 
conflicting  emotions  which  is  thus  occasioned.  When 
we  speak  of  this  grace  in  relation  to  God,  we  have  in  view 
those  inflictions  of  his  proTidence  which  might  excite 
resentment  towards  him.  When  the  hand  of  God  is 
lifted  to  chasten  his  erring,  guilty  child,  it  is  meekness 
which  bows  in  silence  to  receive  the  blow.  It  was  meek- 
ness which  spoke  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  when  he  ex- 
claimed— **  The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  dj^k  it?  "  All  those  evils  which  befall  us 
suddenly,  or  msturb  our  plans,  defeat  well  grounded  expec* 
tations,  and  do  violence  to  our  most  natural  and  innocent 
feelings,  are  calculated  to  produce  anger  as  well  as  sor- 
row, and  are  therefore  the  proper  occasions  for  the  exer- 
cise of  meek^ss. 

To  have  a  Just  view  of  the  nature  of  meekness,  we 
must  separatiMrom  our  notions  of  it  some  ideas  which 
may  6e  confounded  with  it,  and  bring  it  into  discredit. 
Every  man  has,  or  ought  to  have  some  sense  of  charac- 
ter, and  some  regard  to  his  own  rights.  To  be  entirely 
without  these  is  to  have  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  hu- 
manity, and  become  brutish.  There  are  degrees  of  this 
abject  spirit  which  would  occasion  one  to  put  up  with 
most  ignominious  and  injurious  treatment,  as  if  it  had 
been  deserved,  and  to  surrender  anything  which  might 
be  extorted  by  others,  unresistingly.  In  the  meek  tem- 
per of  a  Christian,  there  is  none  of  this  baseness.  The 
sense  of  character,  a  desire  of  esteem,  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  value  of  his  own  rights,  are  not  destroyed  by 
his  religion.  Indeed,  Christianity  has  an  influence  di- 
rectly tending  to  '"crease  self-respect,  and  to  make  the 
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heart  feel  more  keenly  all  reproach  and  abuse.    It  gives 
an  elevation  and  dignity  to  the  most  hamble  virtue,  and 
to  be  degraded  would  inflict  more  pain  on  him  whose 
whole  study  is  to  become  more  excellent,  than  to  those 
who  are  contented  with  a  passable  character.     No— the 
meekest  disciple  of  Jesus  possesses  a  sensibility  to  injury 
as  poignant  as  the  most  refined  principles  of  honor  can  de- 
mand.    If  he  stands  a  mild  listener  to  contemptuous  and 
angry  words,  or  yields  to  an  enemy  an  ill-gotten  advan- 
tage, or  returns  a  kindness  for  an  insult,  it  is  not  an  ab- 
ject spirit  which  causes  him  to  do  so.     He  estimates 
fully  the  wrong  he  endures,  and  withholds  expressions  of 
resentment,  not  because  he  is  not  sensible  how  much 
they  are  deserved,  nor  because  he  is  destitute  of  the 
proper  spirit,  but  from  the  noblest  principles  which  ever 
enter  the  mind  of  man.     If  I  were  to  select  an  example 
of  dignity  of  the  highest  kind,  I  would  point  to  the  con- 
duct of  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the  High  Priest  or  Pilate, 
and  for  an  example  of  perfect  meekness,  we  may  look 
to  the  same  occasion.     We  are  not  to  suppose  that  honor 
is  always  most  prized  where  it  is  vindicated  by  resent- 
ments, or  that  taking  vengeance  is  the  only  mode  of 
showing  our  sensibility  to  insult.     For  we  find  these  re- 
sentments are  most  common,  and  this  revenge  in  its  most 
direful  forms,  where  the  sense  of  character  exists  in  the 
least  possible   degree.     Acknowledged   villains  quarrel 
among  themselves  on  points  of  honor,  and  the  lowest 
dreg3  of  society  are  perpetually  in  a  ferment  from  the  • 
same  causes.     The  character  of  any  man  must  be  in  a 
perilous  state,  if  its  soundness  can  be  proved  to  genial 
satisfaction   only   by  the  pains  he   takes  to  protect  ^  it 
against  invasion.     And  we  should  expect  as  a  n^teal 
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consequence  of  a  highly  improved  virtue,  that  it  would 
make  one  less  easily  irritated  by  the  attempts  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  it.  An  extreme  sensibility  to  insult  is  not 
more  consistent  with  dignity  than  it  is  with  meekness. 
Both  these  qualities  require  that  the  wrong  which  is  felt 
should  be  a  great  one,  and  that  the  feeling  excited  by;  it 
do  not  exceed  the  occasion. 

It  may  be  remarked  again,  that  meekness  is  not  of  the 
nature  of  cowardice.  If  it  hold  us  back  from  vengeance, 
it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  those  who  might  be  the  ob- 
jects '  of  it,  but  from  considerations  quite  remote.  Per- 
sonal courage  is  in  some  degree  instinctive,  and  in  a 
greater  measure  still  depends  on  education  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  mind  was  placed,  at  the  eaifier 
periods  of  life.  Of  course  it  is  not  possessed  by  all  men 
equally.  A  meek  man  may  be  timid,  but  it  is  ^ot  his 
meekness  which  makes  him  so.  That  virtue  may  exist 
where  there  is  the  most  fearless  bravery.  Iii  those  re- 
straints which  it  imposes  on  the  temper  Ui^  passions,  it 
regards  the  demands  of  conscience,  notjfte  pleadings  of 
prudence  merely.  Its  exercise  consists  hply  with  that 
self^ommand  which  true  courage  inspires.  ^^1  its  ^s 
indicate  a  state  of  feeling  far  more  congenistfwWlifirour- 
age  than  cowardice.  It  has  the  same  calmness,  and  is 
prepared  as  well  for-  all  cottsefquen^ses.  Oflen  it  costs 
more  to  brave  -  the  consequences  of  refraining  from  the 
expressions  of  resentment,  than  to  meet  those  which 
would  flow  from  the  most  determined  vengeance.  And 
more  fortitude  and  true  valor  are  required  to  maintain 
the  ^ifiracter  of  s^  meek,  than  of  a  brave  man.  The4cind 
of  courage  is  higher  and  nobler — it  is  moral  courage— 
the  only  sort  whioh  is  meritorious,  and  the  most  difficult 
to  sustain. 
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THE   ALPINE    FLOWERS. 

[By  the  Aatfaor  of  «  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Vene.  **1 

Meek  dwellers  mid  yon  terror-stricken  cliffs ! 
With  brows  so  pure,  and  incense-breathing  lips. 
Whence  are  ye  ? — ^Did  some  white  wing'd  messenger 
On  Mercy's  missions  trust  your  timid  germe 
To  the  cold  cradle  of  eternal  snows  ? 
Or  breathing  on  the  callous  icicles 
Bid  them  with  tear  drops  nurse  ye  ? — 

— Tree  nor  shrub 
Dare  that  drear  atmosphere, — ^no  polar  pine 
Uproars  a  veteran  front, — ^yet  there  yt  stand. 
Leaning  your  cheeks  against  the  thick  ribb'd  ice. 
And  looking  up  with  brilliant  eyes  to  Him 
Who  bids  you  bloom  unblanch'd  amid  the  waste 
Of  desolation.  *  Man,  who  panting  toils 
0*er  8]ipper3F  steeps,  or  trembling  treads  the  verge 
Of  yawning  gulfs,  o'er  which  the  headlong  plunge 
Is  tQ^Etemity,  looks  shuddering  up. 
And  B\|irks  ye  in  your  placid  loveliness 
Feajdess,  yet  frail,  and  clasping  his  chill  hands 
Blesses  your  pencil' d  beauty.    Mid  the  pomp 
Of  mountain  summits  rushing  on  the  sky. 
And  chaining  the  rapt  soul  in  breathless  awe, 
He  bows  to  bind  you  drooping  to  his  breast, 
Inhales  your  spirit  from  the  frost-wing'd  gale. 
And  freer  dreams  of  Heaven. 


OBITUARY. 

[Communicated.] 

Died  at  Montreal,  L.  C.  on  the  2d  of  September  last, 
Mr  Edward  B.  Whiting,  Bookseller,  Agent  for  the 
Unitarian  Advocate  in  that  city. — Mr  W.  was  a  native 
of  Albany  ;  he  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  Calvin- 
ism in  early  life,  and  in  these  he  continued  till  a  few 
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years  before  his  death,  when  his  attention  was  serious- 
ly called  to  investigate  the  principles  of  his  faith,  by 
some  writings  of  the  Rev.   Mr  Finney  falling  into  his 
hands,  which  he  considered   as  inconsistent  with  the 
scriptures;  in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  fully  on  the 
subject  he  commenced  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  word  of 
God ;  and  after  patient  investigation,  embraced  Unitari- 
anism  as  being  most  consistent  with    revelation.      It 
pleased  Him  who  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  soon 
to  bring  his  faith  to  its  great  and  final,  earthly  trial,  by 
afflicting  him  with  a  disease,  slow  in  its  progress  and 
certain  in  its  fatal  consequence.     His  sickness  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death,  was  considered  by  himself  as   in- 
curable,* and  with  a  full  prospect  of  approaching  disso- 
lution,  and    fervent   exercise  of  prayer,   he  prepared 
to    meet  his  God.     It  pleased  Him  who  chasteneth  us 
for  our  profit  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness, 
to  grant  him  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding ; 
.  and   with  a  lively  hope  of  a  blessed   immortality  and  a 
firm   adherence  to  his  faith  in   the  unity  of  God,  which 
he  often  declared  to  his  friends  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  illness,  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the   king 
of  terrors.     A  few  hours  before  his  death,  perceiving  the 
inroads  of  sinking  nature,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  afflicted 
relatives  with  christian  resignation ;  and  being  asked,  if 
all    was  peace?  with   a  placid   look  indicative   of  the 
Christian's  triumph,  he  answered  '*  you  see  how  it  is." 
After   this  his  lingering  spirit  continued  with  the  body  a 
few  hours,  during  which  time  a  few  phrases  fell  from  his 
lips,  expressive  of  his  desire  to  be  with  the  Father  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  throb  to  indicate  bodily  pain,  he  re- 
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aigned  his  soul  to  its  Divine  Author.  Two  days  be- 
fore his  departure  he  asked  for  his  pocket  Testament, 
and  read  to  a  friend  the  following  words  : — *'  for  if  when 
we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  shall  we  be 
saved  by  his  life."  His  happy  death  is  a  balm  to  the 
sorrows  of  his  surviving  relatives,  and  to  none  on  earth 
more  than  to  his  brethren  in  faith,  who  knew  him,  and  ^, 
who  rejoice  in  such  an  instance  of  tiie  truth,  supporting  ^ 
a  believer  even  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

In  his  private  duties  Mr  Whiting  was  kind,  charitable 
and  candid,  and  in  his  business  punctual,  honest,  indus- 
trious and  obliging. 


TNTESaJ^GENCK. 


Chwch  Liturgy,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Homfly 
Society  in  England  a  few  months  since,  we  find  the  Rev.  B.  Allen 
a  Presbyter  from  the  United  States,  who  happened  to  be  present, 
thus  speaking  of  Unitarians.  "  It  is  well  known,  doubOess,  to  many 
here  present,  that  Unitarianism  has  existed  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
Eastern  States ;  in  Boston  in  particular ;  and  has  swept  before  it 
congregations  of  various  denominations.  But  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  not  one  sin^ 
congregation  of  that  name  has  been  swept  away  by  it.  And  what  ia 
the  reason  ?  Because  of  the  admirable  compendium  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  diffused  through  the  liturgy.  The  people  accustomed 
to  those  doctrines  from  infancy,  and  having  tham  recalled  to  their 
mind  as  they  present  their  supplications  before  God,  the  instant  any 
one  comes  to  them  saying,  I  deny  the  Trinity ;  they  refer  to  their 
prayer  books."  We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  trinity  is  supported,  not  by  reference  to  the  gospel  alone,  as  it  is 
in  the  Bible,  but  to  some  human  interpretation,  some  creed,  or  litur- 
gy, or  breviary.  We  care  not  what  the  liturgy  teaches.  The  ques- 
tion is — what  say  the  scriptures?  We  are  farther  informed  by  the 
same  genUeman  that  *'  Unitarianism  is  falling  before  the  troth  in 
Boston. " 
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THE    OBJECT   OF   THE    RESURRECTION   OF   JESUS    CHRIST. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  6Ui  January,  1828 : — the  Sunday  Evening 
Lecture.    By  John  Pierpont. 

Blessed  he  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jestis^  Christ,  who, 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  ag(Hn  unto 
a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead, 

— 1  P£TER,  I.  3. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is  the  subject  as- 
signed for  our  consideration  this  evening,  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  as  a  question  of  fact.  We  shall  regard  it 
as  a  point  conceded,  that  after  the  Jews  had  denied  the 
holy  one  and  the  just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be 
granted  unto  them,  and  killed  the  Prince  of  Life,  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead.  We  take  the  naked  fact,  that 
"  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the 
Father  :  "  and  the  design  of  the  present  discourse  is  to 
show  what  was  the  object,  or  end,  of  that  wonderful  display 
of  Almighty  power;  in  the  humble  hope,  that  if  it  be 
found  to  have  any  relation  to  ourselves,  we  may  thus  fa- 
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Tor  its  influences,  and  the  sooner  reduce  to  our  own  pos- 
session whatever  benefits  it  may  have  been  intended  to 
confer. 

I  rely,  with  confidence,  upon  the  candor  of  those  who 
hear  me^ — to  their  personal  kindness  I  might  appeal  with 
equal  confidence,  could  I  believe  such  an  appeal  neces- 
sary ; — I  look  to  their  seriousness,  and  their  love  of  truth, 
and  to  their  reverence  for  the  teachings  of  him  who  spake 
as  never  man  had  spoken  before, — to  protect  me  from  a 
voluntary  or  a  careless  misconstruction  of  anything  that 
may  be  advanced,  this  evening,  which  may  not  accord  with 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  the  christian  world,  so  long  as 
it  shall  appear  that  it  does  accord  with  the  language  of 
Jesus  himself,  with  the  great  end  of  his  mission,  and  with 
the  perfections  of  that  glorious  Being  by  whom  he  was 
sent. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
the  generally  received  opinion  among  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  that  the  object  or  end  of  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  was  not  that  it  might  be  regarded,  in  all  ages,  either 
as  an  emblem  or  an  evidence  of  the  bodily  resurrection 
at  a  future  day,  either  of  all  mankind,  or  of  all,  or  yet 
of  any  part  of  his  disciples. 

I  know  that  "  the  resurrection  of  the  hody^  and  the  life 
everlasting,"  have  long  been  joined  together  in  perhaps 
the  most  popular  creed  that  has  ever  been  prescribed  to 
the  christian  church  ;  and' perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  both  these  articles  have  been  generally  received 
as  of  equal  authority,  if  not  evcnof  the  same  import ; 
though  to  any  one  who  will  think  of  the  subject,  but  for 
a  moment,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  there  is  not  necessa- 
rily  any  connexion  between  them ;  but,  that  the  forgiven 
and  sanctified  spirit  may  eternally  enjoy  the  blessed  so- 
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ciety  of  the  redeemed,  while  the  body  in  which  it  once 
dwelt,  may  for  interminable  ages  be  '*  commingling  slowly 
with  its  mother  earth ; " — as  the  spirit  of  the  expiring 
robber  might,  on  the  night  of  his  death,  be  with  the  Lord 
in  paradise,  and  if  God  will  have  it  so,  it  may  be  there 
for  ever,  though  his  body  may  continue  to  undergo  all  the 
countless  changes  and  combinations  that  it  has  undergone 
since  it  fed  the  vultures  or  the  fires  of  the  valley  of  Hin* 
nom. 

But  it  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  argue 
against  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.     It 
may  be  true  that  the  bodies  of  all  who  have  ever  slept  in 
death  shall  hereafter  be  raised  to  life.     But  what  we  ad- 
vance is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  the  object  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to  prove  that  they  shall  be* 
For  who,  by  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  bodily  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  could  be  rationally  convinced  of  his  own 
bodily  resurrection  ? — The  unbelieving  Jew  or  pagan  ? 
They  both  denied  his  resurrection,  at  the  threshold  of 
the  argument ;  and  neither  of  them^  therefore,  could  re- 
gard it  as  an  evidence  of  his  own.     What  sect,  or  what 
individual,  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  from  the  day  of 
his  resurrection  to  this  day,  could  be  convinced,  on  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reason  and  the  analogies  of  nature,  that 
the  bodies  of  other  men  should  be  raised  from  the  dead 
because  the  body  of  their  Lord  was  ?     Would  the  disciple 
be  convinced  of  this,  who  believes  that  his  Lord  was  both 
'^God  and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one  person 
for  ever  ?  "     Because  one  being,  who  was  both  God  and 
man,   raised  himself,   or  was   raised,  bodily  from   the 
dead,  does  that  prove  that  the  body  of  another  being  will 
be  raised,  who  is  man  only  ?    Again — Would  the  disciple 
who  regards  bis  Lord  as  a  preexistent  and  superahgelic 
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being,  but  ono  who  was  not  strictly  and  properly  God, 
nor  yet  strictly  and  properly  man,  be  convinced  that  his 
own  body  was  to  be  raised  because  the  body  of  his  Lord 
had  been  1  Because  a  spirit  who  was  above  all  angels 
and  before  them  all,  had  returned  to  the  clay  in  which 
for  a  season  it  had  dwelt,  does  it  follow  that  the  spirit  of 
one  would-  return  who  was  made  ^'  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  1 " — that  the  body  of  a  human  being  must  be  raised 
from  the  dead  because  the  body  of  a  superhuman  being 
had  been  1 — that  the  body  of  a  man  will  be  raised  from 
the  dead,  because  the  body  of  his  preexistent  creator,  the 
ministerial  creator  of  the  worlds  has  been  1  Or,  again — 
Would  the  disciple  who  believes  in  the  simple  humanity 
of  his  Lord,  in  the  fact  that  the  body  of  his  Lord  )iad 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  considering  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  that  event,  see  any  evidence  that  his  own 
would  be,  or  that  the  body  of  any  other  msln  would  be, 
under  circumstances  so  entirely  different  ?  Because  the 
body  of  one  man  had  been  raised,  who  had  been  endued 
from  on  high  with  wisdom  and  power  such  as  never  be- 
fore had  been  imparted  to  man,  does  it  follow  that  the 
body  of  another  will  be,  who  has  had  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  rest  of  his  kind  1 — or  because  one  body  has 
been  restored  to  life  by  divine  power,  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  after  the  spirit  had  left  it,  can  it  be  ration- 
ally, or  philosophically,  or  safely  inferred  that  all  other 
bodies  will  be,  after  they  have  been  dead  for  centuries  ? — 
or  that,  because  one  body  has  been  revisited  by  its  spirit- 
ual occupant  before  it  saw  corruption,  that  all  others  mast 
be  at  length  by  theirs,  even  after  they  have,  for  thousands 
of  years,  been  saying  "  to  corruption.  Thou  art  ray  father^ 
and  to  the  worm.  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister  ?  " 
It  does  seem  to  me,  that  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  bo- 
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dily  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  serious  man,  accustomed 
to  analogical  reasoning,  or  to  experimental  philosophy, 
would  be  satisfied  of  the  resurrection  of  his  own  body, 
any  more  than  he  would  be  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  of  the  Shunamite's  child,  by  the  power  of  God  man* 
ifesting  itself  in  the  prophet  Elisha,  while  he  was  living ; 
or  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  body  that  returned  to 
life  when  it  touched  the  bones  of  the  same  prophet,  while 
sleeping  in  his  sepulchre. 

The  nature  of  the  person,  then,  or  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  body  was  raised,  or  both  these  consid- 
erations taken  together,  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  being  ^ 
entirely  different  from  the  same  considerations  in  the 
case  of  other  men,  that  it  is  altogether  unreasonable  and 
inconclusive  to  argue  from  one  to  the  other,  it  •is  very 
obvious  that,  without  the  direct  and  explicit  declarations 
of  the  sacred  toritersj  the  resurrection  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  an  evidence  or  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  the  case  of 
any  other  person  ;  and  consequently  it  could  not,  in  the 
divine  mind,  have  been  the  object  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  to  prove  the  bodily  resurrection,  at  some 
future  time,  either  of  his  disciples  in  particular,  or  of 
the  human  race  in  general.  Whether  there  are  such 
express  and  explicit  declarations  in  the  new  covenant, 
declarations  either  of  Christ  or  his  apostles,  it  does  not 
fall  fairly  within  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  inquire. 
But,  lest  it  be  understood  that  those  doctrines  or  facts 
are  denied,  which  are  only  doubted,  I  think  I  ought  to 
remark  that,  by  those  who  feel  a  sufficient  interest  in  the 
question  to  make  it  the  subject  of  an  examination  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  whether 
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these  things  are  so,  it  will  probabfy  be  found,  that,  al- 
though the  apostle  Paul  sometimes-r-in  his  reasoning  with 
his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  believed  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  that  had  been  laid  in  the 
grave — uses  language  that  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  beheved  it  also,  yet,  at  other  times,  as  when  he  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  '*  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  he  uses  language  incompatible  with 
the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, we  must  understand  that  the  resurrection,  which  he 
preached,  had  no  concern  with  the  flesh  and  blood  that 
compose  the  body  while  we  live.  And  it  will  probably 
be  found  that  our  Lord  himself,  although,  in  speaking 
either  to  the  Pharisees,  who  held  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body, — a  doctrine  which  was  taught  by  Zoroaster  to 
the  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  brought  from  Chaldea  by  the 
Jews,  on  their  return  from  their  captivity — or  to  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  that  doctrine,  he  sometimes  appears 
to  accommodate  his  language  to  the  previously  existing 
opinions  of  the  age, — never,  yet,  taught  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  as  a  doctrine  of  his  own ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  when  speaking,  as. he  often  spoke,  of  tHe  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  he  meant  the  survivorship  of  the 
spirit — the  inextinguishable  life,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — the  spHnging'up  and  going-forth  of  the  man^ — 
the  intellectual  and  moral  being, — his  escape  from  his 
house  of  clay,  and  his  rising  to  the  righteous  retributions 
of  futurity.  "  But,  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  God  spake  unto  you, 
saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead  but  of  the  living."  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  then,  are  alive — they  have  risen  up.    But  tin 
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bodies  of  these  patriarchs  still  repose  where  they  were 
laid  ;  or  have  been  wafted  by  the  winds  or  the  waters,  to 
live  again  in  the  verdure  of  fields  or  of  groves,  or  to 
bloom  among  the  roses  of  Sharon  or  the  lilies  of  the 
valley,  or  to  be  again  made  the  organs  of  immortal  spirits, 
who,  in  their  turn,  may  have  been  already  gathered,  or 
may  yet  be  gathered,  through  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  to  the  blest  society  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
whose  spirits  had  long  ago,  gone  up,  by  the  resurrection 
which  Jesus  taught,  to  the  brighter  abodes  of  a  heavenly 
world. 

If,  then,  it  was  not  the  object  or  end  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,  to  prove  that  the  bodies  of  any  other 
or  of  all  other  dead  shall  be  raised  to  life  again ;  the 
inquiry  recurs.  What  was  its  object  t  or  What  were  its 
objects  ? 

And  to  this  inquiry  we  answer  that,  if  it  must  not  be 
said  of  us  as  of  the  Jews  of  old,  "ye  do  err,  not  under- 
standing the  scriptures"  and  the  demonstrations  of  the 
power  of  God,  there  were  two  things  which  might  proper- 
ly be  said  to  be  the  object,  or  end,  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord.  The  one,  the  immediate  and  subordinate,  the 
other,  the  principal  or  ultimate  object. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
of  Jesus,  was,  to  prove  the  divinity  of  his  mission  : — to 
prove  that  God  had  sent  him ; — that  he  was  a  teacher 
sent  from  God — the  prophet,  the  Christ,  the  anointed  of 
God. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  come  forth  from  the  obscurity — 
from  even  the  proverbial  meanness,— of  his  native  village, 
claiming  the  authority  of  one,  divinely  commissioned,  and 
sent  forth  in  a  miraculous  manner,  to  publish  to  the 
world   the  doctrine  of  an  immortality  connected   with 
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righteous  retributions,  after  the  present  life,  and  to  state 
anew,  with  new  motives,  and  by  divine  authority,  the 
terms  of  forgiveness  and  of  eternal  life.  Of  this  mirac« 
ulous  mission  his  countrymen  very  rationally  demanded 
miraculous  evidence.  Of  this  demand  he  tacitly  ac* 
knowledged  the  reasonableness,  and  he  promptly  answer- 
ed it.  "  The  works  which  my  Father  hath  given  me 
to  perform — the  very  works  that  I  do — bear  witness  of  me 
that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  Nicodemus,  the  Pharisee, 
acknowledged  these  miraculous  works  of  Jesus  as  a  su& 
ficient  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  ^'  We 
know  that  thou  art  a  Teacher  sent  from  God  ;  for  no 
man  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou  docst  except  God 
be  with  him."  And  the  same  proof  is  ofiered  of  the  same 
fact  by  Peter  to  the  Jews.  ''  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  proved  to 
you  to  be  a  man  from  God ;  by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you." 
Thus  did  Jesus  and  his  disciples  propose,  and  thus  did 
the  candid  among  his  countrymen  admit  miraculous  evi- 
dence, as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  miraculous  mission  from 
God, — in  other  words,  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission. 

But,  when  Jesus  had  been  put  to  death,  and  bis  disci- 
ples could  no  longer  offer,  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission, 
the  miracles  which  God  wrought  bi/  him,  they  boldly 
and  constantly  offered,  in  proof  of  it,  a  miracle  which  God 
wrought  upon  him,  in  raising  him  bodily  from  the  dead. 
So  astonishing  a  display  of  Almighty  power  was  this, 
and  so  evidently  was  it  an  interposition  of  the  original 
Author  of  life,  that,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
this  one  signal  attestation  of  the  Almighty  to  the  pre- 
tensions and,  consequently,  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus 
as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  soon  came  to  take  place  of 
all  others ;  for  this  was  evidently  the  sanction  of  the 
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Deity  to  all  that  he  had  done,  or  taught,  or  claimed. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  proved  him  to  be  a  prophet, 
for  he  had  previously  declared  that  he  should  "be  raised 
up  on  the  third  day.  His  prophetic  character  being 
proved,  the  divinity  of  his  mission  was  proved ;  for 
prophecy  is  of  itself  a  miraculous  endowment.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  being  denied  or  disproved,  his 
divine  mission  was  disproved  or  denied,  the  credibility 
of  all  the  evangelists  was  destroyed,  for  they  all  bear 
their  positive  testimony  to  it,  and  if  they  were  false 
witnesses  in  this,  they  were  entitled  to  no  credit  in  rela- 
tion to  anything  else  that  they  had  written ;  and  future 
ages  must  have  been  left  to  account  as  they  might  for  the 
existence  and  support  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  rest- 
ing, as  in  tliat  case  it  must  rest,  upon  a  basis  of  shame- 
less and  causeless  imposture. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb 
after  that  he  had  been  put  to  death,  and  after  that  he  had 
foretold  his  resurrection,  could  not  fail  to  conviri^e  every 
one  who  was  convinced  of  that  stupendous  fact,  that  he 
was  from  God,  and  that,  in  all  that  he  had  taught,  he 
had  spoken  as  he  had  been  moved  by  His  spirit.  Even 
those  who  had  not  been  convinced  by  witnessing  his 
miracles,  must  have  been  convinced  by  that.  The 
miracle  might,  by  the  envious  and  incredulous,  have  been 
ascribed  to  legerdemain*  or  to  magic,  or  to  the  prince  of 
the  daemons.  But  by  neither  of  these  could  the  gates  of 
the  tomb  be  thrown  open,  and  he  'who  had  been  locked 
in  its  cold  embrace,  and  in  the  still  colder  embrace  of 
death,  be  brought  forth — light  of  the  world  as  he  was — 
to  hail  again  the  light  of  the  opening  day.  The  evi- 
dences of  his  divine  mission,  which  he  had  scattered  all 
along  that  path  of  his  in  which  he  went  about  doing 
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good,  and  by  his  very  beneficeQce  proving  that  "  God 
was  with  him/'  seemed  to  be  accumulated  around  his 
tomb.  The  light  of  heaven,  by  which  his  whole  way  had 
been  made  shining,  was  drawn  to  a  focus  upon  that ;  and 
as  he  broke  away  from  its  confinement,  lifting  up  to  the 
holy  heavens  his  hands  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross, 
it  was  not  in  man  who  saw  him  rise, — nor  even  yet  is  u 
in  man  who  in  his  heart  believes  that  he  rose, — not  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  language  of  Paul,  he  "  was  raised  from 
the  dead  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  Father." 

This  the  apostles  felt :  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that, 
when  they  went  forth  among  the  nations,  preaching  the 
everlasting   gospel,  they  laid  so  much    stress  upon  the 
resurrection  of  their  Lord   from  the  dead.     This  they 
regarded  as  the  hinge  on  which  the  door  of  eternal  liw 
hung  and  moved.     The  belief  of  that  one  fact  involved 
the  belief  of  all  that  his  gospel  contained.     The  proof  of 
that  was  the  proof  of  all  that  he  had  instructed  them  to 
preach.     Upon  that  fact  they  willingly  threw  all  their 
hopes,  and  all  their  character.     "  If  Christ  be  not  risen, 
says  Paul,    "  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faJtli 
is  also  vain ;  yea,  and   we  are   found  false  witnesses  oi 
God,  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  hath  raised 
up  Christ."     Thus  does  this  apostle  pledge  his  whole 
cause,  his  character  as  an  honest  man,  and  his  hopes 
as  a  Christian,  upon  the  single  fact,  the  resurrection  oi 
his  master  from   the  dead  : — because,  on  the  belief  of 
that  fact,  must  re^  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  his  ma** 
ter's  mission,  in  every  mind  to  which  the  gospel  of  Je^ttS 
should  be  addressed.     Now,  the  divine  mission  of  J^^^^ 
being  established,  everything  is   established  which  he 
either  taught  or  promised,  in  the  high  office  in  which  he 
appeared  :  for  we  suppose  that  it  has  never  come  within 
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the  compass  of  human  credulity  to  believe,  either  that 
the  God  of  truth  would  send  forth  a  herald  to  proclaim  a 
falsehood,  and  endue  him  with  miraculous  powers  to 
attest  it ;  or,  that  a  messenger  thus  sanctified  and  sent 
into  the  world  with  a  message  of  grace  and  truth,  would 
ever  betray  his  trust  and  publish  a  fals^ood  to  the  world. 

In  as  much,  then,  as  the  apostles  constantly  use  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  as,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  great 
evidence  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  and  in  as  much 
as,  by  all  minds,  in  all  ages,  it  must  be  regarded  an  indu- 
bitable proof  of  it — we  conclude  that  the  immediate  and 
subordinate  object  of  that  wonderful  event  was,  to  give 
evidence  of  that  great  truth — that  truth  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the  Christian's 
hope. 

The  ulterior,  or  principal  object  of  this  great  event  in 
the  gospel  history,  to  which,  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord's  mission  is  only  accessary  or  subordinate,  is  identi- 
cal with  the  ultimate  object  of  Christianity  itself — the 
salvation  of  men,  from  sin,  and  from  the  ruin  that  sin 
brings  in  its  train. 

In  respect  to  any  individual,  the  immediate  object 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  effected,  as  is  the  im- 
mediate object  of  all  the  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
miracles  which  God  did  by  him,  when  the  conviction 
is  produced  in  that  individual's  mind,  that  "  the  Fa- 
ther sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
But,  even  when  that  conviction  is  settled,  a  further,  and 
often  a  more  difficult  object  is  to  be  effected.  The  re- 
surrection, as  well  as  the  miracles,  and  the  instructions, 
and  even  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  in  producing  the 
belief  that  God  sent  him,  has  acted  only  upon  the  under- 
standing.    It  has  yet  another  work  to  do,  and  that  is 
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with  the  heart  Its  ultimate  object  is  a  moral  one.  He 
"  who  was  delirered  for  our  offences  was  raised  for  our 
justification.''*  He  was  not  onJy  sent — he  not  only  labor- 
ed and  suffered — but  he  was  raised,  that  we  might  at 
last  stand  acquitted  by  our  Judge,  might  be  held  as  just, 
and  rewarded  as  such  in  the  day  of  account.  We  must 
rise  with  him  above  all  the  works  of  death,  "  through 
our  faith  in  the  operation  of  God  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead.''  It  is  an  apostle  who  thus  declares  the  final 
object  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  It  is  an  apostle 
who  says  that  "  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  the  Father,  so  should  we  walk  in  newntss 
of  life^  It  is  an  apostle  who  declares  that  **  God  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory,  that  our 
hope  as  well  as  our  faith  might  be  in  God,''  and  it  is  an 
apostle  who,  in  the  text,  blesses  "  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  living  and  efficient 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.' 
It  is  in  restraining  us  from  sin,  by  the  hope  oi  the 
glorious  rewards  of  purity  and  virtue  hereafter,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  our  faith  in  the  God  who  rais- 
ed him,  after  that  he  had  promised  to  the  viitaous  a 
glorious  reward,  exert  their  power,  and  attain  their  fin&l 
object.  It  is  in  stimulating  us  to  do  good  or  to  bear 
evil  like  our  Lord,  that  the  power  of  his  resurrection 
oyer  us  is  exhibited.  To  the  promises  which  he  made 
in  his  Father's  name,  that  a  place  should  be  prepared  in 
some  of  the  mansions  of  his  Father's  house  for  those 
who  were  faithful  as  his  disciples,  his  Father  set  his  own 
seal  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  Are  those  promises 
a  dead  letter  to  us,  or  do  we  feel  that  they  live  within 
us,  prompting  us  to  duty,  and  helping  us  in  trial  1    If  we 
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thus  feel  their  power,  and  by  them  are  kept  back   from 
sin,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  they  were  con- 
firmed, is  effecting  its  object  with  us ;  for  it  is  conducing 
to  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God.     When  we  look 
back  upon  our  past  follies,  and  upon  our  sins  of  a  darker 
dye,  do  we  feel  that  they  have  been  forsaken,  under  the 
joint  influence  of  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  that   future 
world,  which  Jesus  has  brought  within  the  vision  of  our 
faith  ?     If  so,  his  resurrection,  by  which  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  an  eternal  state  are  made  serious  realities  to  us, 
is  doing  its  last  work  upon  our  hearts ;  for  it  is  inducing 
us  to  walk  in  newness  of  life.     Do  we  feel  our  desires 
reach  onward  to  those  golden  fruits,  of  which  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  full,  and  which  are  scattered  along 
the  path  in  which  our  Saviour  has  gone  before  us  ?     Do 
we  feel  ourselves  urged  onward  in  the  same  path,  that  we 
may  gather  those  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace,  and 
enjoy  them  ?     Is  the  eye  of  our  faith — the  faith  that  we 
have  in  him  through  his  resurrection  from  the  dead — 
lifted   often  and  earnestly  up,  towards  a  crown  of  glory 
which  we  believe  in  our   hearts  that  the  righteous  Judge 
shall  givQ  us  **  at  that  day,"  and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  all 
who  love  him  and  hope  for  his   appearing  1     If  so,  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour  from  the  dead  is  doing  its 
work  upon  our  hearts,  and  making  him  to  be  to  us  a  Sa- 
viour indeed.     But,  if  not — the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  to  us  is  vain. — His  preaching,  that 
by  his  resurrection  was  impressed  with  the  signet  of 
eternal  truth,  is  vain  ; — our  very  faith  in    the  glorious 
gospel,  and  in  the  blessed  God  who  gave  it,  is  vain — for 
we  are  yet  in  our  sins. 
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ON   MYSTERIES CONCLUDED. 

It  will  follow  as  an  inference,  from  what  has  been  said 
under  this  head  in  two  preceding  numbers,  that  no  doc- 
trines, which  claim  to  be  mysterious  and  unintelligible, 
can   be  articles  of  the  Christian  System.     Religion,  as 
taught  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  is  but  another  name  for 
the  duty  which  man  owes  to  his  Creator.     It  relates  to 
faith  and  practice.     Wc  perform  no  doubt  a  religious  act 
when  the  mind  assents  intelligently  to  the  truth  of  any 
proposition,  which  the  Deity  has  disclosed  to  us ;  as  well 
as  when  we  obey  a  precept  which  requires  active  benefit 
cence.     Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
assent ^rom  conviction  to  any  truth,  which  is  not  distinct- 
ly represented  to  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  believe  any 
proposition  whatever,  when  the  terms  of  that  proposition 
cannot  be  understood.     If  then  there  are  doctrines  an- 
nounced, to  which  rational  beings  cannot  yield  a  rational 
assent ;  if  the  understanding  instantly  perceives  them  to 
be  impossible,  absurd  or  unintelligible,  it  surely  cannot  be 
an  act  of  religion  to  pronounce  them  true. 

We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  associating  obscure  or 
questionable  doctrines  with  Christianity.,  which  is  the 
wisest  and  plainest  dispensation  of  the  wisest  of  beings. 
The  great  purpose  of  the  Saviour  was  to  amend  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  mankind.  He  knew  that  this  could 
not  be  done  by  perplexing  their  understandings  with  ab- 
struse theories,  and  therefore  he  taught  no  such  theories. 
He  knew  that  men  could  neither  believe  the  truths  which 
he  uttered,  nor  practise  his  precepts,  if  they  did  not  un- 
derstand them,  and  therefore  all  his  instructions  are  so 
clear,  that  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
mistake  them. 
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Mysterious  doctrines  are  of  a  later  and  baser  origin. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  vanity  or  ignorance.  They 
were  engrafted  on  the  Christian  stock  by  men,  who  wish- 
ed to  become  masters  on  the  earth,  and  to  give  to  their 
own  favorite  speculations  the  dignity  and  authority  of  in- 
spiration. Such  doctrines  have  found  strenuous  advo- 
cates, for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  states  and  of  sects  to 
uphold  them  ;  and  moreover,  as  we  remarked  in  a  former 
number,  whatever  is  obscure  may  easily  be  made  an  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence  to  a  great  part  of  mankind. 
But,  as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  whenever  the  advocates 
of  any  opinion  or  system  of  opinions  acknowledge,  that 
what  they  profess  to  believe  is  utterly  unintelligible,  we 
need  to  contend  with  them  no  longer,  for  they  virtually 
acknowledge  that  such  opinions  are  not  to  be  derived  from 
Christianity. 

It  may  be  said,  there  certainly  are  many  things  in  na- 
ture, in  every  branch  of  science,  divine  and  human,  which 
we  cannot  understand,  but  which  we  receive  as  truths. 
This  argument  in  behalf  of  mysteries,  is  nothing  more, 
than  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  world  which  we  see 
but  cannot  explain ;  there  are  obvious  effects,  the  causes 
of  which  are  concealed  from  us.     But  all  that  we  actually 
believe  is  intelligible  to  us,  so  far  as  we  believe  it,  or  we 
could  not  receive  it  as  truth.   Whatever  we  do  not  see,  nor 
perceive  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  not  being  intelligible, 
cannot  be  a  subject  of  belief.     For  instance,  we  readily  re- 
ceive it  as  a  truth,  that  a  blade  of  grass  grows.     It  is  per- 
fectly obvious.     We  receive  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
fact  whenever  we  look  out  upon  the  fields.     No  reason- 
ing can  make  it  plainer  than  it  is.     But  how  a  blade  of 
grass  grows^  we  know  not,  we  cannot  see,  we  cannot  dis- 
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cover  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  a  mystery,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  subject  of  belief.  Again ;  we  believe 
that  we  exist:  this  is  self-evident:  if  it  be  not  true,  no- 
thing is  true.  But  how  we  exist ^  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  soul  and  body,  we  do  not  know^  we 
cannot  discover,  we  can  form  no  distinct  conceptions^ 
and  therefore  we  have  no  belief  on  this  point.  The  Su- 
preme Being  has  thought  proper  to  limit  our  faculties,  and 
to  hide  from  us  many  truths,  Avhich  if  discovered  probably 
would  not  promote  our  happiness.  But  in  religion  the 
case  is  otherwise.  Whatever  truths  we  are  required  to 
believe  are  important  to  our  happiness.  They  are  designed 
to  have  an  influence  upon  our  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
There  are  indeed  still  secrets  relating  .to  tlie  Deity,  and 
the  curiosity  of  man  may  be  eager  to  learn  them  ;  bat 
the  fact,  that  these  secrets  exist,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  no 
part  of  our  religious  duty  to  make  them  the  subjects  of 
investigation,  to  affirm  or  deny  anything  concerning 
them. 

If  it  be  said,  there  are  many  things  in  the  Bible  which 
are  hard  to  be  understood,  but  ought  to  be  believed,  it 
may  be  observed  that  as  far  as  these  difficulties  relate  to 
subjects  of  criticism  they  may  be  explained  ;  they  are 
within  the  power  of  the  understanding,  and  therefore 
have  no  right  to  be  called  mysteries.  The  doctrines  and 
duties  of  th6  gospel  we  have  shown  to  be  expressed  in 
terms,  which  can  be  mistaken  by  no  sincere  and  honest 
inquirer.  We  ought  not  to  consider  the  perplexed  theo- 
ries of  human  invention  as  the  difficult  truths  alluded  to 
by  the  apostle.  They  are  nothing  better  than  the  private 
opinions  of  fallible  men,  who  used  their  best  judgment 
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in  explaining  the  scriptures,  and  who  ought  not  to  deny 
others  the  same  right,  which  they  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves. It  is  safer  to  follow  the  advice  of  St  Paul,  and 
avoid  obscure  and  unlearned  questions, — nor  indulge  in 
doubtful  disputations.  The  sum  of  our  duty  is  compre- 
hended in  few  words, — **  fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments." If  we  read  the  Bible  with  an  unfeigned  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and  habitually  ob- 
serve what  we  are  able  to  comprehend,  the  God  of  justice, 
the  Father  of  mercies  will  not  inflict  misery  upon  us  in 
another  world,  for  not  discerning  what  is  not  visible, 
for  not  believing  what  we  cannot  believe. 

Xy. 
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Matthew  xi,  25,  S6,  37. 

The  , Saviour,  in  a  fervent  ejaculation,  expresses  his 
sense  of  the  value  of  those  glorious  discoveries  which 
God  had  been  pleased  to  make  through  his  agency,  to 
that  and  every  succeeding  generation.  The  feeling  is 
deepened  by  the  contrast  which  could  not  fail  to  mani- 
fest itself  very  strikingly  to  a  mind  so  possessed  as  was 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  all  its  states,  between  what  man  had  been  and 
was  under  all  other  forms  of  religion  and  moral  culture, 
and  what  he  would  .  become  by  means  of  the  powerful 
influences  of  the  gospel.  There  is  a  slight  ambiguity 
in  his  words,  as  we  read  them  in  our  common  version, 
which  is  not  perceived  in  the  sentiment  itself.  He  meant 
we  know,  to  thank  God  for  the  favor  shown  to  those  sim- 
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pie  and  humble  minds,  to  whom  the  new  revelation  was 
first  accorded.  His  words  are,  ''  I  thank  thee,  O  Fa- 
ther, Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  !  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes ;  even  so.  Father !  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight."  By  the  wise  and  prudent  are  designated 
those  inquirers  afler  truth,  who  had  founded  various 
schools  of  philosophy  in  preceding  times,  or  those  of  all 
times,  whose  only  guide  was  feeble  re'ason,  and  whose 
only  volume  of  instruction  was  the  book  of  nature. 

It  pleased  God  to  communicate  his  own  truth  to  men, 
not  through  the  learned  labors  of  speculating  philoso- 
phers, nor  as  the  result  of  any  mere  human  institution* 
but  through  a  few  pure,  unlettered,  humble  minds,  sub- 
missive and  docile,  prepared  to  receive  what  he  should 
give  them,  but  which  could  never  have  originated  such 
sublime  doctrines.  But  Jesus  is  surely  not  to  be  supposed 
to  rejoice  in  the  disappointment  v/hich  shed  such  gloom 
over  the  lofly  spirits  of  antiquity,  who  sought  to  know 
divine  things  by  every  path  which  was  opened  to  them, 
but  sought  almost  in  vain.  For  them  the  only  sentiment 
which  Jesus  could  have  felt  must  have  had  in  it  a  gene- 
rous commiseration.  Imagine  that  after  the  conversation 
which  Socrates  is  reported  to  have  hold  with  his  favorite 
pupil,  Alcibiades,  in  which  he  intimates  the  sad  convic- 
tion that  human  sagacity  could  never  dispel  the  darkness 
which  covered  the  most  interesting  subjects,  Jesus  had 
appeared  at  Athens.  Would  he  not  have  found  in  So- 
crates as  httmble  and  as  grateful  a  disciple  as  any  of 
those  who  came  to  him  1  We  cannot  doubt  it.  And  bo 
too  would  those  '*  kings  and  prophets,"  who  **  desired  to 
hear  "  such  things  as  it  was  given  to  the  apostles  to  hear« 
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and  had  not  heard  them,  ''  wise  and  prudent "  though 
they  were.  It  was  the  divine  purpo§^  to  reveal  what  the 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not ;  to  such,  and  by  such  as 
were  not  counted  among  the  wise,  but  were  simple  and 
unlearned  ;  that  it  might  the  more  clearly  be  seen  that 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  power  by 
which  it  was  enforced,  was  of  God.  But  the  Saviour  re^. 
joices  not  because  the  truths  he  was  sent  to  teach  had 
been  hidden  from'  any,  but  that  since  all  had  been  so  nib- 
ble of  themselves  to  discover  them,  even  the  wisest,  and 
best  instructed  among  men,  God  had  seen  fit  to  disclose 
them  now,  not  only  nor  principally  to  the  enlightened  and 
sagacious,  but  to  the  simple  and  docile,  however  igno- 
rant, and  however  despised  for '  their  ignorance  before. 
The  revealing,  not  the  hiding  here  spoken  of,  is  what 
^causes  his  gratitude.  It  is  a  Hebraism.  Just  as  in  Ro- 
mans, vi,  17,  the  apostle  says, '^  God  be  thanked,  that 
ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the 
heart  that  form  of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  to  you." 
The  having  been  servants  of  sin,  is  not  a  subject  for 
thankfulness  to  ourselves  or  others.  But  the  obeying 
from  the  heart  what  God  has  taught  us,  although  we  had 
before  been  the  slaves  of  vice,  is  indeed  an  occasion  for 
grateful  joy.  God  did  not  prevent  the  gospel  from  being 
rejected  by  the  wise  and  mighty,  the  rich  and  noble  of 
the  earth,  any  more  than  he  compelled  the  humble,  un- 
learned, and  poor,  to  receive  gladly  the  good  word  of 
his  grace.  But  neither  did  he  hide  his  counsel  from  '' 
them,  in  any  other  way,  than  he  suffered  them  to  shut 
their  minds  against  it  after  it  was  revealed. 

It  should  be  especially  noticed   here  that  Jesus  ad- 
dresses his  Father,  by  a  title  the  most  eminently  indica^ 
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•        » 

"^  UTe  of  unrivalled  and  unparticipated  dominion.  Can  wc 
rationally  admit,  that  he,  who  thus  adores  another  being, 
was  himself  all  which  the  object  he  worships  was  1  Jesos 
in  solemn  worship  calls  on  the  Father  as  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  eajth,  and  was  he  himself  also  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  ?  Not  surely,  if  there  be  but  one  such 
Lord^  as  the  very  expression  denotes.  Besides,  Jesus 
here  speaks  in  his  highest  character^  that  in  which  all 
things  are  delivered  unto  him  of  the  Father  whieh  he 
possessed  or  manifested  to  mankind, — he  spesfks  as  the 
great  revealer,  he  who  alone  knoweth  the  Father,  or  can 
make  him  known  by  others.  But  even  in  this  elevation, 
he  forgets  not  that  there  is  a  higher  than  he,  and  in  de- 
vout acknowledgment  he  worships  and  gives  thanks  to 
Him. 

By  the  words,  "all  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my* 
Father,"  we  are  to  understand,  all  those  things  which 
are  included  in  his  great  official  work  ;  all  information, 
all  the  divine  purposes  to  be  accomplished  in  the  Christ- 
ian dispensation,  all  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  ne- 
cessary to  their  fulfilment,  and  all  power  and  wisdom  to 
qualify  him  to  teach,  to  heal,  and  to  save.  He  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  that  is,  had  been  admitted  in  & 
most  intimate  manner  to  the  Father ;  had,  by  a  way  which 
no  mind  but  his  has  passed,  ascended  to  the  height,  and 
fathomed  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God; 
had  without  searching  found,  and  without  study  learned, 
all  that  can  be  attained,  or  can  be  comprehended,  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit.  We  are  restricted  by  no  bounds,  but 
those  which  Jesus  has  himself  set  up,  in  our  estimate  of 
our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  the  Father.  He  w&s  en- 
riched with  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  ;  but  these  were  a 
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trust '  committed  to  him,  not  a  fund  held  by  a  personal 
title,  and  as  his  original,  underived  property.  All  things 
are  delivered  to  me  of  my  Father.  To  the  Father  no- 
thing is  ever  said  to  be  delivered  by  another,  for  all  things 
are  his  own  from  everlasting. 

The  next  proposition  to  be  noticed  is,  '*  No  one  know- 
eth  the  Son  but  the  Father."  This  is  often  erroneously 
rendered  as  if  it  stood  thus,  ''  no  one  knoweth  who  the 
Son  isJ^  We  say  erroneously.  For  it  tocis  known  who 
he  was.  He  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  born  at  Bethlehemy 
educated  by  and  **  subject  unto"  Joseph  and  Mary,  with 
whom  he  dwelt  at  Nazareth  during  his  youth;  and  it  is  said 
of  him  in  an  allusion  to  that  period,  '*  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 
Now  do  we  want  a  revelation  to  inform  us  that  it  was  a 
human  being  who  is  here  spoken  of?  The  fact  is  as 
plain  a  one  as  any  fact  in  the  New  Testament.  To  pre* 
tend  that  we  do  not  know  who  the  Saviour  was,  because 
it  is  not  revealed^  is  supposing  that  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  have  his  history  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  inclusive 
of  both  those  periods,  and  yet  know  not  of  whom  we 
have  the  history.  His  life  on  record  is  revelation  enough 
as  to  who  he  was*  All  beyond  that  is  not  a  question  of 
who  J  but  what  he  was.  It  was,  indeed,  once  a  doctrine 
of  a  sect  of  Christians,  that  Jesus  was  a  man  only  in  ap» 
pearance.  But  they  were  disapproved  as  heretics. 
Shall  we  adopt  the  same  opinion,  and  with  such  a 
narrative  in  our  hands  as  the  four  Gospels  contain,  de*- 
clare  that  we  do  not  know,  because  it  has  never  been 
revealed,  who  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  7  By  no  meana. 
We  must  stand  upon  the  facts  recorded,  of  his  birth,  his 
growth  in  stature  and  in  knowledge,  his  oaling,  drink* 
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hig,  and  sleeping,  his  being  weary,  sorrowful,  and  desti- 
tute, his  conversation  and  travels,  his  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  his  crucifixion  and  burial.     Prove  first^  that  he 
of  whom  all  this  was  related,  was  a  being  of  a  species 
different  from  the  human,  although  with  every  attribute 
which  belongs  to  and  distinguishes  that  nature,   either 
in  physiology  or  metaphysics,  and  we  are  then  prepared 
to  quit  the  solid  resting  place  afforded  by  these  historical 
facts,  for  a  higher  point.     But  say  not,  we  can  never 
know  what  species  a  being  every  way  characterized  as 
human,  belongs  to,  because  we  have  no  revelation  about 
his  nature.     This  very  circumstance,  that  we   have  no 
such  revelation,  and   yet  have  such  a  history,  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  that  we  do  know  who  Jesus  was. 

The  title,  "The   Son,"  is  equivalent  to  ^*  the  Son  of 
God,"  and  that  is  the  same,  precisely,  as  **the  Christ" 
in  its  import.     It   does  not  belong*  to,  or  designate  any 
particular  species  of  being,  but  to  a  being  of  the  known 
human  species,  who,  by  God   has   been  endowed    and 
raised  up  to  be  *'  the  Lord  of  glory,"  "  the  Prince  of  life," 
**the  Christ — the   Son   of   God — the   Saviour    of   the 
world."     He  is  above  all  men  and  all  spirits^  in  virtue  of 
his  official  dignity  and  character,  but  in  his  nature  he 
**  was  made  of  a  woman,"  '*  a  man  of  sorrows,"  **  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,!'  wherefore  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  us  "  brethren,"  and  it  is  thus  he  is  foretold  by  the 
prophets.     If  they  did  indeed  not  know  who  Jesus  was, 
how  could  the  sentiments  implied  in  "  love  to  Christ," 
that  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and  his  im- 
mediate  companions,    have    had   any  place  in  Ihemt 
How  can  we  now  love  him,  though  we  see  him  not  if 
there   be  no  point  around   which  oar  affections  may 
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gather — if  he  be  not  only  unseen,  but  unknown  ?     True, 
you  may  say,  bis  virtues  are  what  we  love.     But  virtue, 
separate  from  a  virtuous  being,  we  cannot  make   the  ob- 
ject of  thought  or  of  attachment.     I'he  virtue  of  we  know 
not  who,  of  a  being  neither  described  nor  imagined,  felt 
nor  perceived,  a  being  that  has  no  being  in  particular,  so 
far  as  he  is  present  to  our  minds,  a  mere  mystery  and  not 
a  definite  person,  is  not  to  be  offered  as  something  for  us 
to  love.     We   cannot  embrace  a   cloud.     Again ;  what 
becomes  of  our  Lord's  example,  as  set  up  for  imitation 
by  men  in  all  its   moral  attributes,  if  we  know   not,  nor 
can  know  whose  example  it  was,  nor  what  sort  of  a  being 
it  was,  who   so  nobly  conquered  where  we  weakly   fall, 
so  gloriously  achieved  the  work  which  we  so  poorly,  so 
unsuccessfully    attempt?      If  this   excellence  was    all 
wrought  out  by  a  mind  of  the  same  species  as  our  own,  it 
becomes  a  precious  mode!  to  inspire  our  courage,  while  it 
casts  shame  upon  our  dulness.     But  if  you  do  not  know 
after  all,  who  it  was  that  was  so  great  and  good,  you  do 
not  know  that  it  is  human  virtue  you  call  me  to  admire 
in  Jesus,  viitue  which  a  man  can  hope   to  imitate  with 
even  his  utmost  possible  efforts.     The  "  bare  imagination 
of  a  feast,"  may  as   soon  satisfy  the  longing  appetite,  as 
we  be  nerved  to  effort  by  an  unsubstantial  phantom.     It 
can  give  us  no  reason  for  renewed  endeavors  after  holi- 
ness to  know  that  some  being,  nobody  can  tell  what  be- 
ing,   was  holy  in  the  same   or  a  similar   situation.     But 
to   be  assured   that  there  was   a  human  being,  subject 
to  infirmity,  and   assailed  by  trials,  the   same  or  greater 
than  I  am  called  to  combat,  who  yet  "  did  no  sin,"  "  was 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,"  w.ho  made   it  as  his   life  to 
obey,  and  ever  did  obey,  so  that  a  voice  from  the  hea- 
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vens  could  say,  **  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased,"  while  he  himself  added,  *'  I  dh  always 
those  things  that  please  Him," — this — ^this  it  is  vvhich 
give  to  example  its  great  power,  and  the  virtues  of  Jesos 
thus  become  as  quickening  spirits  to  our  dying  souls. 

It  is  as  the  Son  that  none  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father.  We  believe  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  to  a  very 
peculiar  relation  to  God,  in  which  peculiar  communica- 
tions were  made  to  him  from  the  divine  mind,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  could  say  **  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me 
he  doeth  the  works."  It  is  this  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant. How  the  human  mind  was  drawn  into  this  rela- 
tion, sustained  in  it,  and  retaining  its  own  nature,  was 
yet  held  in  such  near  communion  with  God,  that  Jesus 
could  say,  **  I  know  him  and  have  seen  him,"  and  an 
apostle  says  of  him,  **  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,"  in  whom  we  behold  the  divine  perfections  as  in  a 
mirror  the  reflected  object, — of  all  this  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.  But  we  do  none  the  less  know  thai  it  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  God  thus  highly  exalted,  and 
to  whom  w^s  given  the  name  above  every  name.  Even 
as.  Jesus  declared  to  them  of  Jerusalem,  *'  ye  both  know 
me  and  ye  know  whence  I  am  ;  and  I  am  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom*  ye  know  not. 
But  1  "know  him  ;  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  hath  sent 
me." 

That  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  spiritual 
worship  of  him,  are  in  some  sense  discoveries  of  the 
gospel,  all  admit.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  say 
much  in  Explanation  of  the  succeeding  sentence  in  t^® 
passage  before  us.  "  Neither  knoweth  any  *  man  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal 
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him."     We  are  taught  divine  things  by  the  Son  of  God 
on  divine  authority.     When  he  shows  us  the  Father,  we 
have  a  description  the  most  perfect  we  can  receive,  and 
one  which  is   in   every  part  truth  itself..    It  is  to  our 
hearts   as  if  this  best  of  beings  had  made  himself  to  be 
seen  and  heard  by  us,  in  the  tenderest  communion  with 
our  spirits.     We  know  and  are  sure  that  God  is  all  that 
Jesus  affirms,  and  we  cannot  compare  the  glorious  exam- 
ple of  Jesus  himself  with  the  description  he  has  given  of 
the  Father,  without  feeling  a  fresh   conviction  that  he 
was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  in  excellence  as  in  power. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  us  in  everything  that  fell  from 
the  Saviour's  lips.     We  cannot  pass  the  devout  exclama- 
tion recorded  here — "  Even  so.  Father !  for  so  it  seemed 
good  in  thy  sight,"  and   not  point  to  the  sublime  moral 
it  affords.     There  are  in  every  life,  however  its  events 
may  be  brightened,  there  are   in  every  mind,  how  pure, 
and  wise,  and  strong,  it  may  be, — there  are  in  society  the 
most  refined  by  cultivation,  and  in  the  savage  haunts  of 
uncultivated  man,  appearances  that  we  cannot  scan,  enig- 
mas that  we  cannot  unravel,  mysteries  too  deep  to  fathom, 
and  too  dark  to  penetrate,  from  all  which  we  have  no 
power  to  escape  in  peace  when  once  they  entangle  us, 
but  by  help   from  these   words  of  Jesus.      Happy  are 
they  who  can   utter  them  from  the  fulness  of  a  satisfied 
heart,  and  with  the  earnest  faith  and  piety  which  gave 
them  such  value  in  their  original  application.     Even  so, 
Father !  for  it  seemed  good  to  thee.     There  is  a  peculiar 
appropriateness  in  the  use  of  such  language  with  respect 
"to  that  inequality  of  religious  privileges,  to  which  our 
X«ord    may  have  had   some  reference  in  the  preceding 
sentence.     How  many  there  must  have  been  in  all  Pagan 
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nations  before  Christ,  and  how  many  do  we  know  there 
are  now  in  distant  climes  scarcely  illumined  in  a  single 
spot  by  the  light  of  the  world,  who  have  in  their  bosoms 
the  same  sensibilities  as  ours,  to  be  as  often  and  as  keen- 
ly hurt  as  ours,  but  who  have  no  balm  for  the  smarting 
wound  prepared  by  religious  hope,  nor  any  powerful 
support  to  uphold  their  weakness,  nor  any  help  at  hand 
to  give  them  the  victory  over  sin,  nor  any  guide  to  cheer 
them  as  they  approach  the  valley  of  shadows,  and  when 
the  terrors  of  death  compass  them  to  chase  them  away 
from  the  soul.  Could  these  but  have  had  Christ  I 
Could  all  but  have  known,  always  and  everywhere,  that 
God  is  merciful  and  the  soul  immortal !  So  we  feel  and 
so  we  wish.  But  the  truths  so  precious  are  yet  the  boon 
of  but  a  part.  Even  so,  Father  !  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight.  So  it  seemed  good.  It  is  best  that  the 
dispensations  of  God  should  extend  as  far  and  do  as 
much,  as  they  do  in  the  time  allotted.  If  it  had  been 
better  God  would  have  caused  the  revelation  of  mercy 
to  have  more  rapidly  and  universally  diffused  itself  through 
the  earth.  It  is  adapted  to  all  men.  It  will  finally  bJess 
all  men.  While  we  find  a  motive  in  human  want  and 
moral  evil,  wherever  they  exist,  to  induce  us  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  alleviate  them,  while  we  are  persuaded  that 
no  benefit  conferred  on  others  can  equal  the  gift  of 
Christian  institutions,  and  the  scriptures  which  contain 
the  record  of  the  revelation  by  Jesus,  yet  let  us  not  feel 
or  speak  as  if  God  were  less  compassionate,  or  less  desir- 
ous of  the  spiritual  happiness  of  mankind,  than  are  his 
children.  There  is  to  him  no  other  difference  between 
the  races  of  men,  than  they  snake  themselves  by  their 
manner   of  using  the  means   they  possess  for  their  own 
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improvement.     And   we   may  be  certain   that  He   who 
granted  not  to  the  anxious  sage  the  wisdom  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  simplest  peasant  when  taught  by  Jesus, 
caa  as  well  give  the  same  blessing  to  the  heathen,  by 
any  instrumentality  he  shall  choose,  or  with  none  at  all. 
As  it  seems  good  to  him,  so  is  it  best  for  us,  that  this  and 
every  other  interest  of  our   race   should    be  furthered, 
just  in  the  way,  and  just  at  the  time  when  he  appoints. 
And  just  at  the  time  and  in  the  way  which  He  appoints, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  successful,  and  good  for  us  to  be 
disappointed ;  good  to.toil,  and  good  to  be  cutoff  from  all 
power  to  labor ;  good  alike  to  be  instructed  or  to  be  igno- 
rant, to  stand  in   the  light  or  grope  in  the  darkness ;  to 
be  encompassed  with  kindred  minds,  or  exiled  without 
sympathy  ;  to  have  the  heart  trained  about  many  objects 
and  no  blight  ever  reach  them,  or   to  have  but  few  to 
love  and  those  few  fail  us ;  to  live   in  possession  of  all 
that  makes  life  happy,  or  to  die  with  the  feeling  that  we 
have  nothing  to  quit,  but  the  burdens  that  were  heavier 
than  we  could  bear  and  live.     All — all  is  right — if  the 
Bpirit  itself  be  right — and  in  all  it  is  alike  our  duty  and 
our   privilege  to  say  with  Jesus, — Even  so,  Father !  for 
60  it  seemed  good  to  thee  ! 
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There  are  creatures,  who  partake  with  us  in  the 
streams  of  ^bounty  which  are  ever  flowing  from  the 
Fountain  of  all  good,  on  whom  no  capacity  of  feeling 
or  e)cpressing  thankfulness  has  been  conferred.  From 
them  we  wonder  not  if  there  be  no  ascriptions  rendered 
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to  the  God  who  feeds  and  blesses  them.  But  maa  is  a 
different  being.  His  frame  was  fashioned  in  a  nobler 
mould,  his  soul  has  susceptibilities  which  elevate  him  to 
another  sphere  of  action  and  happiness,  and  therefore  of 
duty.  He  can,  and  if  he  can,  he  ought  to  devote  his 
powers  in  praise-^to.  yield  his  heart  in  love  to  God  ;  to 
be  grateful  is  his  prerogative — for  all  which  he  receives 
himself,  and  for  the  bounties  lavished  on  the  tribes  of 
creatures  over  whom  he  reigns;  it  is  his  proper  province 
and  his  noble  privilege  to  offer  thanks  to  the  majesty  of 
heaven.  He  that  "  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,"  has  made  but  one  among  the  host  of  his  depend- 
ents here  below,  capable  of  knowing  from  whence  bis 
life  and  joys  proceed.  Shall  that  one  ask  to  share  the 
apology  of  the  rest,  and  in  dumb  ingratitude  partake  of 
mercies  which  might  almost  draw  forth  praise  from  inan* 
knate  nature  on  bis  behalf  t  Shell  man  be  ever  less 
worthy  of  his  Creator's  care  for  the  very  circumstances 
which  most  prove  that  care  ?  To  what  purpose  is  it  that 
we  possess  the  divine  gift  of  intelligence — "  the  feeling 
keart,  the  reasoning  head,"  powers  that  eloTate  us  in 
happiness  as  well  as  dignity  so  high,  if  we  are  as  insen- 
sible in  our  enjoyments  to  the  claims  of  the  God  who 
gives  them  to  us,  as  the  very  creatures  who,  if  happy  at 
all,  are  glad  they  know  not  why,  or  by  whose  will  ? 

Gratitude  belongs  as  a  part  to  almost  every  species  of 
love  of  Avhich  our  natures  are  susceptible ;  and  never  do 
we  dispense  with  it  as  an  unnecessary,  or  aniit  emotion, 
^ay,  this  very  feeling  is  made  a  test  of  the  truth  of  other 
^flections;  and  we  pronounce  that  a  false  and  sordid 
sentiment  which  receives  kindnesses  from  its  object  with- 
out tenderness  or  a  sense  of  obligation.     What  parent  is 
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there  that  does  not  feel  with  the  poet,  who  tells  us  "  that 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  is  an  unthankful  child  ?  " 
What  child  that  would  not  blush  and  hide  its  guilty  head, 
to  be  detected  in  an  act  of  cruelty  to  a  faithful  parent ; 
who  would  dare  to  hope  for  happiness   while  conscious 
that  he  had  left  those,  who  gave  him  life  and  with  unwea-^ 
ried  goodness  ministered  to  his  support  and  comfort  in  his 
helpless  years,  to  suffer  in  sight  of  abundance  which 
their  child  will  not  share  with  them.   On  the  other  hand, 
how  beautiful  is  that  spectacle  which,  thanks  be  to  God ! 
we  not  seldom  see — of  an  aged,  care-worn  parent  seek- 
ing a  refuge  from  the  woes  of  life  in  the  bosom  of  the 
children  he  brought  up,  and  leaning,  without  fear  of  be- 
ing forsaken,  on  them ;  while  they  feel  that  nothing  is 
too  much  to  do  for  him,  in  return  for  his  former  care ; 
and  would  be  unhappy  if  they  had  not  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing that  gratitude  which  can  never  cease  to  glow 
within  their  hearts. 

If  a  friend  thinks   of  a  friend,  what  a  multitude  of 
reciprocal  favors  rush  in   upon  his  remembrance — how 
grateful  does  he  feel  for  the  happiness  conferred  on  him- 
self by  one  whose  bosom  he  is  sure  is  the  seat  of  an 
equal  gratitude  to  him  ?     And  what  man  is  there  of  soul 
so  dead,  as  not  to  burn  with  indignation  at  the  discovery 
that  the  friendship  which  led  him  to  bestow  kindnesses 
on  one  in  whom  he  trusted,  has  been  abused  by  a  return 
of  ungrateful  and  perfidious  deeds  ?     The  voice  of  man- 
kind is  hardly  more  loud  in  condemning  frauds  of  the 
deepest  die  and  most  abominable  consequences,  than  in 
its  outcry  at  an  act  of  ingratitude  in  a  case  where  grati- 
tude and  not  justice  was  what  we   wished.     These  senti- 
ments, which  are  so  common — so  universal  I  might  say, 
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prove  to  us  the  sense  which  all  men  h&ve  of  the  obligtr 
tions  and  fitness  of  those  affections  of  which  a  benefac- 
tor is  the  object. 

And  can  we  doubt,  that  an  unthankful  reception  of 
that  profusion  of  benefits  which  we  all  owe  to  divine 
munificence,  is  a  crime  and  a  disgrace — equally  as  much 
as  the  ingratitude  of  a  child  to  its  parent— ^r  a  friend  to 
his  friend  1  Rather,  is  it  not  plain,  that  the  criminality 
and  baseness  of  an  unthankful  disposition,  is  infinitely 
greater  when  God  is  the  benefactor,  and  where  every 
favor  is  unmerited,  as  the  sum  of  them  is  momentous  t 
Nor  let  it  be  said  that,  because  we  can  render  nothing  in 
return  for  what  we  receive,  since  our  Almighty  Benefac- 
tor is  so  raised  above  all  possibility  of  being  made  more 
or  less  happy  by  any  disposition  in  us,  therefore  we  are 
released  from  the  necessity  of  a  gratefol  spirit  while  en- 
joying his  bounty.  Would  it  be  taken  as  an  apology  for 
being  insensible  to  the  claims  of  an  earthly  friend,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  a^  his  happiness 
was  concerned,  in  what  manner  we  received  and  used 
bis  gifts  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  gratitude  never  seems  to 
us  more  worthy  of  applause,  than  in  those  cases  where 
the  absence  of  it  would  do  least  honor  to  the  benefactor 
who  demands  it,  and  where  it  is  of  course  roost  disinte- 
rested and  pure.  All  that  is  generous  and  excellent  in 
human  virtue  would  be  for  ever  sullied  and  debased  by 
such  sordid  calculations.  We  should  despise  him  who 
would  never  express  himself  gratefully  to  those  who  do 
him  service,  without  first  considering  how  much  was  ex- 
pected of  him»  and  how  ungrateful  he  might  be  without 
il\juring  the  authors  of  his  happiness. 

No— there  can  be  no  real  excellence  of  character. 
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where  the  heart  Is  unmoved  when  it  has  been  blessed^ 
by  emotions  of  thankfulness  to  the  great  Source  of  bless- 
ings.  To  be  able  to  receive  with  a  cold  and  sullen,  or 
even  a  languid  and  careless  mind,  the  unnumbered 
favors  which  load  us  with  obligations  to  God,  is  to  pos- 
sess a  spirit  unsusceptible  of  anything  permanently  and 
purely  good  ;  it  is  to  have  lost  those  qualities  which  shed 
most  dignity  on  man,  and  mark  the  character  with  the 
impression  of  immortal  worth.  Gratitude  is  the  virtue 
of  heaven — it  is  that  sacred,  eternal  sentiment,  which 
actuates  the  spirit  of  just  men  made  perfect,  through 
every  portion  of  their  progress  in  the  great  march  of  the 
soul.  It  is  that  exalted,  spiritual  passion,  which  pros- 
trates adoring  seraphs  at  the  throne  of  God,  with  a  de- 
votion increasing  in  ardor  as  it  is  repeated,  and  which 
shall  never  cease  to  burn.  It  is  that  incorruptible,  all- 
transcending  virtue,  which  must  exist  wherever  God  is 
known,  and  flourish  till  He  tires  of  doing  good.  And 
shall  we  not  be  ambitious  of  distinction  in  a  quality  so 
noble — to  possess  which  is  to  have  the  spirit  of  Heaven 
— -to  want  which  is  to  sink  l>elow  the  brutes  1  Oh,  yes ; 
let  us  cherish  the  least  spark  of  gratitude  within  us  with 
devoted  zeal ;  fan  it  till  it  kindles  to  a  flame ;  and  watch 
and  feed  that  sacred  fire,  till  it  shall  mingle  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  soul  it  warms,  and  life  itself  become  a 
sacrifice  of  praise.  "  I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God — 
unto  God  my  exceeding  joy,  I  will  extol  thee,  O  God, 
my  king ;  I  will  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever,  I  will 
sing  praises  unto  my  God,  while  I  have  any  being." 

Nor  will  it  seem  a  hard  duty  to  discharge,  which  the 
call  of  gratitude  demands  of  us  to  pay  to  the  Author  6f 
all  good,  if  we  consider,  further,  the  relation  which  that 
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affection  bears  to  our  happiness.  If  you  are  not  grate- 
ful, if  you  have  never  felt  your  heart  melt  within  you  at 
a  retrospect  of  divine  mercies,  at  a  consciousness  of  be- 
ing the  object  of  divine  care  and  love ;  if  you  ha?e 
never  experienced  the  emotions  of  the  Psalmist  when  he 
exclaimed,  "  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits  ?  "  you  have  never  yet  tasted  the  sweetest 
ingredient  of  the  cup  of  joy ;  there  is  a  part  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  you,  which  you  have  overlooked  and 
lost.  It  has  been  beautifully  said,  that  "  if  we  owed  no 
other  gratitude  to  God,  we  should  owe  him  thanks  for 
this,  at  least,— that  he  has  made  gratitude  itself  so  de- 
lightful to  him  who  feels  it."  This  it  is  which  gives  addi- 
tional charms  to  every  other  affection  of  which  our  hearts 
are  susceptible,  and  most  of  all,  which  makes  love  to 
God  a  source  of  unspeakable  delight  to  them  who  are 
possessed  of  it.  The  contemplation,  cold  and  specula- 
tive, of  the  divine  glory,  is  no  part  of  the  happiness  of 
piety,  till  we  feel  the  blissful  consciousness  that  **  this 
God  is  our  God,  and  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death. 
And  Oh !  how  wide  apart  is  the  emotion  of  those  who 
rejdice  at  particular  favors,  without  a  thought  beyond  the 
favors  themselves,  from  the  feelings  which  swell  the 
heart  of  one  who,  while  happy  in  the  ^benefits  conferred 
on  him.,  does  not  fcil  to  recollect  from  whom  they  sprang. 
The  joy  of  the  one  is^a  selfish  impulse ;  the  joy  of  the 
other  is  a  devout  transport.  Blessings  descend  on  the 
former,  from  a  Being,  of  whose  relation  to  him  he  has  not 
a  care ; — the  tender  mercies  of  heaven  descend  on  the 
latter,  like  the  precious  tokens  of  remembrance  from  the 
most  venerated  and  endeared  of  friends,  in  whose  love 
the  heart  is  bound  up,  and  whose  smallest  favor  seems  an 
infinite  condescension.  > 
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It  has  often  been  attempted  to  bring  discredit  upon 
liberal  principles,  by  adverting  to  the  reprehensible  quali- 
ties of  those  who  have  espoused  them.  How  unjust  and 
unwise  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is,  we  readily  perceive, 
since  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  principles  whatsoever. 
If  that  alone  be  truth  which  has  in  all  cases  produced 
the  proper  fruits  of  truth,  no  form  of  doctrine  yet  dis- 
closed can  escape  the  stigma  of  falsehood. 

But  we  may  distinguish  between  the  evidence  of  truth 
in  the  abstract,  and  its  value  in  a  particular  instance.  It 
is  no  proof  that  our  opinions  are  themselves  bad,  because 
we  who  hold  them  are  not  good.  Yet  were  the  opposite 
opinion  of  mere  value  to  us  with  goodness,  than  our  own 
are  now  without  it.  We  may  have  renounced  an  errone- 
ous, and  gained  a  true  principle,  and  still  be  worse  than 
before  the  exchange.  There  is  great  danger  that  such 
will  actually  be  the  case,  unless  our  moral  and  spiritual 
0tate  be  itself  our  paramount  concern,  and  not  mere  opin- 
ion, be  it  true  or  be  it  false. 

The  controversy  into  which  Unitarians  have  been  dri- 
ven in  defence  of  their  purer  faith,  will  prove  a  lamenta- 
ble  evil  to  themselves  and  to  the  community,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  shall  suffer  their  minds  to  be  absorbed  by 
it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  fruits  and  important  results 
of  that  purer  faith.  If  we  are  content  with  having  freed 
ourselves  from  errors,  and  stop  where  our  controversy 
with  the  advocates  of  those  errors  terminates,  what  are 
we  the  better  ?  What  better  is  the  community  which 
we   have  disturbed   by  our  disputes?     What  better  is 
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Christian  it  J  for  us  ?  And  especially  may  we  ask  this,  if 
a  more  decided  and  energetic  piety  and  benevolence 
should  still  be  found,  where  we  have  left  those  errors 
which  we  pretended  to  regard  as  so  inimical  to  a  hearty 
religious  excellence.  So  long  as  we  cannot  point  to  the 
actually  produced  results  of  our  faith,  we  vainly  boast  of 
the  tendency  of  that  faith.  While  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  our  faith  is  the  purer  one,  it  is  not  felt  by  others  to 
be  so,  till  we  have  made  them  feel  it.  The  truth  must 
still  be  misunderstood  and  gainsayed,  must  still  take  a 
place  in  general  favor  below  the  error  it  would  remove. 

Can  we  reasonably  expect  or  demand,  that  everybody 
should  take  the  pains  to  study  what  we  declare  to  be 
Christianity  in  its  original  form,  upon  its  own  proper 
merits  and  exclusively  from  all  our  e,xemplification  of  its 
power  and  value  ?  The  world  has  no  time  ;  and  if  it  had, 
it  wants  the  heart  for  such  an  investigation.  Prejudice 
may  be  rebuked  ;  but  she  will  turn  upon  the  reprover 
and  rend  him,  so  long  as  he  is  satisfied  to  encounter  her 
onli/  with  rebuke.  And  to  argument,  clear,  just,  cogent 
as  it  may  be,  she  will  never  listen,  while  it  is  presented 
by  him  to  whom  she  can  still  say,  **  thy  reasoning  is  good, 
but  thy  life  refutes  it;  when  thou  art  convinced,  I  may 
be." 

Place  yourself  as  one  having  yet  to  choose  a  party  in 
the  religious  controversy  of  the  times,  in  a  neighborhood 
where  all  are  equally  strangers,  of  whose  principles,  habits, 
or  character  you  are  utterly  ignorant.  Your  o;vn  heart 
and  conscience,  nay,  your  own  good  sense,  if  you  are 
blessed  with  it,  will  have  established  in  your  mind  a  stan- 
dard by  which  you  will  soon  judge  respecting  the  qualities 
of  these  unknown  individuals  or  families.     This  will  be 
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modified  by  your  previous  associations  and  past  experience.' 
But  on  the  whole  you  will  come  to  the  acquaintance  tol- 
erably well  prepared  to  decide,  so  far  as  your  own  comfort 
and  duty  are  concerned.     These  strangers  disclose  at  the 
outset  a  difference  in  religious  opinions  and  connexions. 
But  it  is  not  long  before  you  have  something  else  to  com- 
pare with  these.     Daily  intercourse  makes  you  acquainted 
with  the  leading  features  of  moral  character,   with  the 
prevailing  affections  and  passions,  with  all  that  marks  one 
man  as  good  or  bad   in  his  brother's  eye.     Now  what 
would  be  likely  to  result  ?    Could  you  infer  that  the  most 
truly  liberal  was  he  who  was  sordid  and  narrow  1     That 
the  really  devout  was  the  least  so  in  appearance  1     That 
the  most  spiritually  minded  was  he  whom  you  was  com- 
pelled to  regard  as  one  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits  ? 
Certainly  not.     Well,  then,  how  would  your  choice  of 
religious  associates,  or  your  choice  between  the  two  par- 
tics,  be  probably  inclined  in  such  a  state  of  things  1     To 
those  whom  you  least  approved  ?     Could  you,  without  a 
conflict  with  your  best  feelings,  contract  an  alliance  with 
the  less  worthy  1     No.     The  examination  of  their  pecu- 
liar opinions,  if  you  were  to  be  so  just  as  to  institute  such 
inquiry,  must  be  gone  about  with  a  bias  so  strong  to  one 
side,  as  to  very  naturally  determine  you  in  all  cases  of 
opposition,  to  that  party. 

It  is  infinitely  important  that  the  exposition  of  our 
principles  should  be  found  in  the  prominent  qualities 
which  under  their  influence,  at  least  while  pretending  to 
be  influenced  by  them,  we  suffer  to  grow  upon  our  char- 
acters. No  just  observer  can  truly  say  that  all  the  moral 
and  religious  excellence  lies  on  the  one  side  of  a  dividing 
line  between  us  and  the  orthodox.     So  far  from  that,  we 
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believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  solid  worth  exists  where 
the  purer  faith  is  found  also.  But  in  this  country  a  pro- 
perly unitarian  education  has  not  been  tried.  At  least, 
this  is  the  case  to  an  extent  which  induces  our  brethren 
on  the  other  side  to  say,  that  what  good  we  have  in  us  is 
the  fruit  of  nurture  under  their  principles.  You  bad, 
they  exclaim,  a  pious  mother,  or  a  godly  father,  who  im* 
printed  early  on  your  mind  those  truths  which,  now  yon 
have  disowned  them,  stitl  operate  upon  your  character  in 
spite  of  your  purer  faith.  And  it  is  obviously  not  easy 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  not  so.  But  Unitarianism  has 
in  it  some  characteristic  properties,  which  when  they  are 
properly  brought  out  must  needs  give  a  direction  to  the 
character,  that  would  command  assent  to  the  excellence 
of  the  source  whence  they  sprung.  And  we  are  notsJow 
to  confess  that  these  results  of  the  incorrupted  gof-pel 
are  not  so  generally  and  fully  developed  as  they  might  be. 
There  has  been  too  much  reason  to  say  of  us  that  we 
have  not  been  just  to  our  principles. 

Crimination  is  not,  however,  the  object  had  in  view  1^ 
these  remarks.  The  point  we  aim  at  is  simply  this.  If 
we  are  content  with  our  efforts  to  beat  down  Calvinism, 
and  spend  our  whole  strength  in  a  mere  party  contest, 
we  shall  be  worse  and  the  community  will  be  worse,  than 
if  we  had  let  Calvinism  alone.  To  establish  our  own 
wlvation  and  secure  any  just  claim  to  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  must  do  more,  vastly 
more  than  merely  giving  currency  to  our  peculiar  dogmas, 
and  contending  for  them  on  the  arena  of  religious  con- 
troversy. We  must^make  common  cause  with  our  breth- 
ren in  every  good  design  which  they  have  at  heart ;  must 
have  "the  same  love"  with  them,  so  far  as  they  have 
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yielded  themselves  to  God,  and  Jeuis,  and  tirtue  :  and 
while  we  tread  beneath  us  the  errors  they  yet  cleave  to, 
we  mast  beware  that  in  our  devotion  to  trath  we  fall  not 
short  of  their  fast  attachment  to  that  which  they  have 
mistaken  for  truth.     It  is  our  privilege  to  look  upward  to 
serener  heavens — let  it  not  be  with  a  piety  less  pure.     If 
they  can  so  fervently  lov^  a  God  their  faith  has  made  so 
terrible  to  us, — shall  we  glow  with  no  warmth  of  affection 
toward  Him,  who  is  revealed  to  our  spirits  in  a  character 
ao  benignant  ?     If  they  in  cheerful  sacrifice  can  immolate 
beneath  the  cross — the  ties  of  nature,  the  hopes  of  life, 
yea,  life  itself,  and  quit  home,  country,  and  all  they  have 
ever  cherished,  that  in  foreign  climes  and  with  a  barba- 
rous people  they  may  die  for  Jesus, — have  we  no  testi- 
mony to  offer  of  a  devotion  not  less  sincere,  to  the  Saviour 
whom  we  profess  to  know  better  and  more  justly  prize  ? 
Our  opinions  are  true.     God  give  us  to  manifest  their 
consistency  with  everything  good,  their  power  to  main- 
tain and  to  increase  the  fruits  of  our  common  Christianity. 
We  may  else  toil  for  ever  to  prove  what  we  shall  show  to 
be  useless  when  proved. 


PROSELYTISM. 


What  is  proselytism  ?  And  what  sort  of  proselytism, 
or  are  all  sorts  of  it,  criminal  ?  These  questions  are  some- 
times very  loosely  settled.  Hard  things  are  said  and  done 
upon  false  and  unjust  conclusions  on  this  subject.  And 
those  who  but  yesterday  were  rebuked  as  too  indifferent 
to  all  opinions  to  care  which  a  man  held,  so  that  his  morals 
urere  pure,  are  today  upbraided  for  their  zeal  in  the  dis- 
semination of  such  opinions  as  they  most  faror- 
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To  inform  another  what  you  believe,  and  accompany 
your  information  with  arguments  as  you  go  along,  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  proselytism,  however  pri- 
vate the  manner  and  circumstances.  For  it  might  happen 
in  consequence,  that  he  who  listened  tQ  your  recital  should 
be  led  thereby  to  look  to  his  own  ground  more  closely, 
and  this  investigation  might  terminate  in  conviction  that 
he  was  wrong  and  you  right,  and  so  you  would  have 
gained  a  proselyte.  But  so  long  as  men  think  and  feel, 
they  will  tell  what  they  think  and  feel,  and  such  conver- 
sation will  have  its  influence.  NCT  power  on  earth  can 
entirely  chain  the  free  spirit,  or  lock  up  in  the  breast 
what  has  been  generated  there.  And  there  is  neither 
right  nor  law  to  forbid  us,  in  this  land  at  least,  to  speak 
out  with  all  boldness,  just  what  we  think  on  all  important 
subjects.  This  mode  of  influeiTcing  others  is  an  instru- 
ment of  great  usefulness,  which  we  ought  by  no  means 
to  throw  away,  or  to  be  reluctant  to  use.  Let  every 
Christian,  at  all  proper  times,  express  to  his  fellows  such 
views  as  he  holds  to  be  divine  truth.  Let  there  be  no 
hinderance  to  this  communion.  Especially,  let  it  not  be 
branded  as  odious  or  uncharitable.  It  is  our  duty  to  say 
all  we  can  for  the  truth,  as  we  understand  it.  And  if 
this  be  proselytism,  why,  it  is  nothing  worse  than  any 
other  sort  of  teaching  or  communication  of  sentiments. 
If  any  sin  attaches  here,  it  must  be  to  the  manner,  and 
not  to  the  mere  act. 

But  if  private  Christians  may  freely  converse  and  argue 
on  their  several  opinions,  may  they  not  also  take  other 
methods  of  giving  the  same  information  1  You  have, 
perhaps,  by  conversing,  awakened  a  solicitude  in  ^an  ac- 
quaintance, to  know  more  about  your  faith  than  you  can 
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at  once  commanicate.     Why  not,  then,  give  him  a  tract, 
or  lend  him  a  volume,  which  say  the  same  things  that 
you  would  say,  in  a  way  to  produce  more  effect  1     This 
is  a  step  further.     It  supposes  that  the  press  is  open  to 
all  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  discussions  pertaining  to  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  any  other  matter  ;  and  that  what  comes 
from  the  press  may  be  used  by  us  in  social  intercourse 
precisely  as  we  should  use  words  of  our  own ;  to  inform 
others  what  we  believe,  and  why  we  believe  it.     If  it  is 
lawful  to  tell  our  opinions  in  words  of  our  own,  it  is  law- 
ful to  communicate  the  same  in  any  words  that  offer. 
Here  is  proselytism  too.     For  it  often  happens  as  a  result 
of  the  reading  into  which  one  man  leads  another,  that 
both  are  brought  to  one  opinion.     But  there  is  still  no 
wrong  in  the  mere  act  supposed.     If  there  be  sin  here,  it 
lies  in  circumstances  and  manner  alone.     We  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  every  honest  man  ought  to 
avail  himself  of  such  means  as  the  press  has  afforded  him, 
to  diffuse  his  opinions.     This  is  the  way  to  render  all 
misrepresentation,  and  even  all  essential  mistake,  if  not 
impossible,  yet  nearly  harmless,   because  so  transitory. 
When  Christians  have  thus  freely  made  each  other  un- 
derstand  their   various    sentiments,    the    more    perfect 
knowledge  must  produce  an  approximation   in  heart,  if 
not  also  in  speculative  conclusions.     All  the  harm  that 
can  arise  from  the  use  of  tracts  and  books  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  one's  own  opinions  must  lie,  we  repeat  it,  in 
circumstances,  and  not  in  the  mere  act. 

We  have  in  view  no  limits  of  place,  in  the  two  methods 
of  proselytism  just  alluded  to.  That  is,  we  do  not  say  it 
is  lawful  for  a  man  to  tell  his  belief  and  his  reasons  for  it, 
to  his  neighbors,  and  not  to  strangers,  to  those  whom  he 
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knows  in  one  place,  but  not  to  others  in  another  place. 
Wherever  we  are,  we  may  speak  for  God  and  Christ. 
And  if  we  speak  at  all,  we  must  speak  as  we  think.  And* 
if  we  cannot  speak  in  words  of  our  own  to  the  ear,  we 
may  in  words  of  another  to  the  heart.  Yet  here  there 
are  restrictions  which  will  occur  to  every  pious  and  be- 
nevolent man.  There  must  be  discrimination  of  circum- 
stances and  persons,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  end  we 
have  in  view.  It  is  in  the  want  of  this,  that  what  is  usu- 
ally intended  by  the  term  "  proselytism,"  when  used  in 
its  odious  sense,  commences.  But  we  shall  recur  to  this 
topic  in  another  connexion. 

A  third  mode  of  propagating  our  peculiar.  opiniouA  is 
by  the  ministry.  A  man  who  did  no  harm  by  uttering 
his  thoughts  while  a  private  Christian,  has  a  liberty  to 
speak  for  himseli  if  he  becomes  a  preacher  of  the  word. 
But  here  the  subject  begins  to  assume  more  interest  and 
importance.  There  would  be  no  difficulty,  indeed,  pro- 
vided all  sects  with  their  clergymen  held  fellowship  with 
one  another.  A  system  of  unrestricted  intercourse,  free 
interchange  of  pulpit  services,  and  unlimited  coramunioQ 
in  the  ordinances,  would  place  whatever  is  done  by  the 
ministry  for  the- spread  of  particular  views,  upon  nearly 
the  same  footing  as  what  is  done  by  private  persons,  to 
be  regulated  by  very  much  the  same  rules  and  principles. 
But  now  the  case  is  different.  And  nothing  is  more  per- 
plexing than  the  questions  of  ministerial  duty,  which  have 
arisen  out  of  the  exclusive  spirit  and  measures  of  a  party. 
It  is  very  natural  and  right  to  wish  ihat  our  opinions 
should  be  understood  and  embraced  by  all  around  us. 
We  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  they  will  suffer 
loss   while   remaining  ignorant  of  them,  or  prejudiced 
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against  them.     Shall  a  pastor  quit  his  own  parish,  enter 
that  of  his  neighbor,  who  does  not  agree  with  him  in  sen- 
timent, and  by  clerical  labors  attempt  to  obtain  favor  for 
his  own  opinions  ?     This  question  has  been  variously  an- 
swered at  different  times,  and  by  different  parties.     The 
CoDgregationalist  has  complained  of  the  Methodist  and 
the  Baptist.     And  one  party  of  Congregation alists  has 
found  fault  with  another.     We  think  that  in  every  case 
where  there  are  those  who  cannot  have  such  preaching 
as  they  prefer  at  home,  and  who  request  it  from  abroad, 
the  service  so  desired  might  be  rendered,  without  the  in- 
curring of  any  such  blame  as  is  attached  to  mere  prose- 
lytism.     Unitarians  have  ever  been  most  scrupulous  of 
intrusion.     It  must  be  admitted,  that  while  none  have 
plead  with  greater  earnestness  for  the  freest  intercourse 
among  itie  clergy  of  all  sects,  none  have  more  carefully 
noticed  those  restrictions  which  are  imposed  by  a  con- 
sideration of  mutual  rights  and  duties,  in  circumstances 
produced   by  the  division  of  sects.     They  would  have 
been  content  to  confine  clerical  service  to  parish  limits, 
in  all  cases  but  where  one  minister  sought  another's  aid 
or  fellowship.     To  irregularities  of  any  kind,  they  have 
had  no  occasion  to  resort,  for  the  building  up  of  their 
own  cause.     Regarding  the  great  principles  of  our  reli- 
gioQ  as  common  to  all  Christians,  they  have  never  been 
led  by  pretended  or  real  alarm  for  the  souls  of  men,  to 
break  over  the  bounds  which  usage  and  prescription,  if 
not  reason  and  duty,  had  established  in  the  matter  of 
preaching  in  other  than  their  own  pulpits.     This  is  sim- 
ple fact,  and  not  boasting.     By  the  orthodox  portion  of 
our  community  it  has  been  decreed,  that  a  minister  of 
their  persuasion  may  go  into  any  parish,  invited  or  unin- 
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Tiled,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  him  who  has  beeff 
set  over  it,  and  there,  by  aJl  means  in  his  power^  estaUish 
a  new  order  of  things.  To  build  up  a  new  church  where 
only  a  large  and  flourishing  unitarian  church  exists,  or- 
thodox churches  cohniz^y  send  members  from  table  to 
table,  from  temple  to  temple,  from  town  to  town ;  and  let 
the  number  of  malecontents  be  ever  so  small,  they  are  thus 
erected  into  an  independent  body,  have  houses  built  at 
other  people's  expense,  missionaries  supplied  for  no  other  ^ 
end  than  to  beat  down  heresy,  and  proselytism  carried 
out  to  its  utmost  extent.  But  for  Unitarians  to  do  the 
like  in  an  orthodox  place,  they  hold  to  be  prOselytism  in 
the  wicked  sense,  to  be  abhorred  as  a  sin,  as  irregular, 
uncharitable,  injurious. 

We  are  not  about  to  discuss  this  subject  now.  It  is 
plain  enough,  that  social,  and  ministerial,  and  christian 
rights,  are  thus  laid  open  on  one  side,  to  an  invasion  as 
perilous  as  party  spirit,  encouraged  and  inflamed  without 
any  restraints,  can  make  it.  For  although  it  is  lawful  to 
disseminate  our  opinions  in  common  ways,  such  as  are 
open  to  all  alike,  such  as  the  religious  freedom  we  enjoy 
necessarily  supposes,  yet  we  may  not  do  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  which  is  more  than  all  besides, — the  inte- 
rests of  piety  and  charity,  personal  religion,  brotherly 
love,  and  public  and  private  peace.  It  is  not  lawful  to 
sow  discord  among  brethren^  disturb  and  destroy  a  society 
having  for  its  objects  public  worship  and  christian  instruc- 
tion, and,  in  the  way  it  prefers,  successfully  promoting 
those  objects,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  our  peculiar 
tenets  by  a  new  ministry  and  a  separate  communion. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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'      tNTEMPERANCE. 

By  the  Author  of  *<  Moral  Fiae«i  in  Frow  and  Vent.*' 

I  SAW  'mid  boweriog  shades  a  cottage  home 
Where  elegance  with  sweet  simplicity 
Had  blent  her  charms. — ^Around  its  graceful  poreh 
Twined  the  gay  woodbine,  while  the  velvet  lawn 
Fresh  roses  sprinkled,  and  those  snowy  walls 
Secm'd  through  their  leafy  canopy  to  smile 
A  welcome  to  the  guest. — My  heart  was  light. 
As  toward  this  bower  of  bliss  I  drew,  to  greet 
A  friend  who  in  my  careless  boyhood  shared 
Each  healthful  sport,  each  hour  of  studious  toil, 
With  kindred  emulation. — And  I  thought 
After  my  wanderings  in  a  foreign  clime. 
How  sweet  to  rest  as  he  hath,  pleasantly 
In  such  pure  paradise,  and  watch  the  bloom 
Of  young  affections. — Near  that  open  door 
Two  cherub  children  gambollM. — One  displayed 
In  such  strong  miniature  the  manly  charms 
Of  my  long-parted  friend,  that  in  my  soul 
Woke  the  warm  pulses  of  remember'd  joy. — 
There  was  the  same  bold  forehead,  where  disguise 
Might  never  lurk, — the  same  full  hazel  eye. 
Melting,  yet  ardent. — 

On,  with  willing  smile. 
He  led  his  fairy  sister,  murmuring  low 
In  varied  tones  of  dovelike  tenderness. 
And  sometimes  o'er  her  lily  form  would  bend 
In  infantine  protection,  with  such  grace. 
That  in  my  arms  I  clasped  him,  and  exclaim'd 
«*  Show  me  thy  father." — 

— On  a  couch  he  lay. — 
TVho  lay  7 — I  dared  not  call  him  friend! — That  wreck 
Of  nature's  nobleness!— Had  dire  disease, 
Or  ruthless  poverty  thus  changed  a  brow 
Where  beam'd  bright  fancy,— intellectual  light. 
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And  soariDg  dignity  of  soul  ? — Ah  no ! — 
For  then  I  would  have  join'd  my  face  to  his 
And  spoke  of  Heaven. — But  Vice  her  hideous  seal 
Had  stamp'd  upon  those  features,  and  the  mind, 
The  ethereal  mind  debased. — 

— Sfte  too  was  near. 
Who  at  God's  altar  gave  her  holiest  vow, 
In  all  the  trusting  confidence  of  love. 
To  this  her  chosen  friend. — On  her  young  cheek 
There  was  a  cankering  grief, — ^^and  the  pale  trace 
Of  beauty's  rosebud  nipp'd. — 

— Something  I  said. 
But  faint  and  brokenly,  of  former  days. 
When  in  the  paths  of  science  and  of  hope. 
We  walk'd,  twin-hearted. — Then  there  came  a  peal 
Of  vacant  laughter  from  those  bloated  lips. 
And  the  swoil'n  hand  with  trembling  haste  was  stretch'd 
For  friendship's  grasp. 

— Tw^s  but  a  transient  rush 
Of  generous  feeling. — ^At  the  shouting  voice 
Of  his  young  children  sporting  near  his  bed 
His  fiery  eye-ball  flash'd, — and  a  hoarse  threat 
Appall'd  those  innocent  ones, — and  that  fair  girl. 
From  whom  intemperance  had  reft  the  guide 
Which  nature  gave,  in  terror  hid  her  face 
Deep  in  her  mother's  robe. — 

— I  would  have  cursed 
The  poisonous  bowl,  but  then  in  the  meek  eye 
Of  her  who  loved  him,  shone  such  pleading  tear 
Of  silent,  deep  endurance,  that  all  thought 
Of  sternness  breathed  itself  away  in  sighs. 
— I  went  ray  way, — for  how  could  I  sustain 
Such  change  in  one  so  loved ! — and  as  I  went 
I  mourn'd  thcU  widowhood  and  orphanage. 
Which  hath  nor  hope  nor  pity. — Sad  I  roam'd 
Far  down  the  violet- broider'd  vale,  and  when 
No  eye  beheld  me,  to  the  earth  I  bow'd 
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My  bead,  and  aaid  in  angiush, — **  Oh  my  God  !• 

— What  is  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  roan, 
His  fairest  promise,  and  his  proudest  powers 
Without  thine  aid  ? — So  keep  us  from  the  sins 
Wliicb  in  us  lurk,  that  we  at  last  may  rise 
Where  is  no  hurtful  impulse,  erring  choice. 
Or  dark  temptation  working  baleful  deeds 
For  penitence  to  purge,— but  Virtue  dwells 
Fast  by  her  Sire, — and  finds  a  deathless  joy." 
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ORiGifTAL.  Stories,  from  real  life,  with  Conversations  calculated 
to  regulate  the  affections,  and  form  the  mind  to  truth  and  goodness. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  &c.     1820.    l8mo.  pp.  160. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one ;  and  the  intention  of  its  author  no  less  so,  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  its  materials.     The  execu- 
tion, however,   seems  far  from   fortunate ;  the  thoughts 
are  commonplace,  and  the  language  formal.     But  there 
is  an   objection  more  weighty   than  any  of  these^  and 
one  on  which  we  dwell  at  greater  length,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  a  very  important  part  of  parental  duty, — that 
of  exerting  a  happy  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
dispositions  of  childhood.     We  allude  here  to  the  inju- 
dicious practice  of  endeavoring  to  instruct  and  improve 
children,  by  systematic  inculcation  and  tedious  lecturing. 
For  a  few  pages,  the  work  mentioned  above  is  inte- 
resting and  instructive.     But  very  soon  the  design  of  the 
writer  becomes  too  plain  ;  and  the   conversation  of  the 
well  meaning  governess  becomes  exceedingly  tiresome. 
Moral  instruction,  if  we  would  have  it  natural  and  im- 
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pressive,  must  be  managed  with  care :  it  must  be  the  * 

result  of  ingenuity  and  skilful  contrivance.  Perpetual 
admonition  is  too  cheap  and  easy  an  expedient,  to  touch 
the  soul  of  childhood.  The  human  mind  is  not  to  be 
influenced  in  such  mechanical  ways ;  and  the  duty  of  a 
parent  cannot  be  discharged  in  formal  talk,  or  authorita- 
tive commands.  A  mind  accustomed  from  infancy  to 
such  guidance,  is  prepared  for  blind  subordination  and 
feeble  compliance,  rather  than  an  enlightened  self-direc- 
tion. This  defective  sort  of  management,  however,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  is  too  prevalent  among  parents  and  teach- 
ers. It  satisfies  the  sense  of  duty  for  the  moment,  and 
passes  too  often  for  a  discharge  of  the  full  measure  of 
obligation.  But  it  produces  no  deep  or  lasting  result. 
The  following  extract  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  evil  of 
which  we  complain. 

"  Mrs  Mason  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  play-room. 
She  ran  hastily  to  inquire  the  cause,  and  found  the 
children  /  crying,  and  near  them  one  of  the  young  birds 
lying  on  the  floor,  dead.  With  great  eagerness,  each  of 
them  tried, the  moment  she  entered,  to  exculpate  herself, 
and  prove  that  the  other  had  killed  the  bird.  Mrs  Mason 
commanded  them  to  l>e  silent ;  and  at  the  same  time 
called  an  orphan  whom  she  had  educated,  and  desired 
her  to  take  care  of  the  nest. 

'*  The  cause  of  the  dispute  was  easily  gathered  from 
what  they  had  both  let  fall.  They  had  contested  which 
had  the  best  right  to  feed  the  birds.  Mary  insisted  that 
she  had  a  right  because  she  was  the  eldest ;  and  Caroline, 
because  she  took  the  nest.  Snatching  it  from  one  side 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  the  bird  fell,  and  was  trodden 
on  before  they  were  aware. 
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<'  When  they  were  a  little  composed,  Mrs  Mason  calntlj 
thus  addressed  them.     *  I  perceive  that  you  are  ashamed 
of  your   behaviour,  and   sorry  for  the  consequence.     I 
will  not,  therefore,  severely  reprove  you,  nor  add  bitter* 
ness  to  the  self-reproach  you  must  both  feel ;  because  I 
pity  you.     You  are  now  inferior   to  the  animals  that 
graze  on  the  common  ;  reason  only  serves  to  render  your 
folly  more   conspicuous  and  inexcusable.      Anger  is  a 
little  despicable  vice  :    its   selfish  emotions  banish  com- 
passion, and  undermine  every  virtue.     It  is  easy  to  con- 
quer another,  but  noble  to  subdue  one's  self.     Had  you, 
Mary,  given  way  to  your  sister's  humor,  you  would  have 
proved  that  you  were  not  only  older,  but  wiser  than  she. 
And  you,  Caroline,  would  have  saved  your  charge,  if  you 
had  for  the  time  waived  your  right. 

**  *  It  is  always  a  proof  of  superior  sense  to  bear  with 
slight  inconveniences,  and  even  trifling  injuries,  without 
complaining  or  contesting  about  them.  The  soul  reserves 
its  firmness  for  great  occasions,  and  then  it  acts  a  decid- 
ed part.  It  is  just  the  contrary  mode  of  thinking,  and 
the  conduct  produced  by  it,  which  occasions  all  those 
trivial  disputes  that  slowly  corrode  domestic  peace,  and 
insensibly  destroy,  what  great  misfortunes  could  not 
sweep  away.' " 

This  is  all  very  well  meant ;  but  how  vague  and  in- 
comprehensible is  most  of  it,  to  young  children  of  the 
age  of  those  mentioned  in  the  story  ;  and  how  little  there 
is  in  all  this  stately  harangue,  which  is  capable  of  touch- 
ing the  heart  with  generous  emotion,  or  inspiring  it  with 
the  purpose  of  immediate,  practical  reformation  !— ^The 
worthy  governess  has  unburdened  her  own  mind,  and 
satisfied  perhaps  her  own  conscience;  but  she  has   put 
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forth  no  parifying  influence  over  her  pupils  ;  she  has  in^ 
spired  them  vith  no  resolution  of  amendment. 

The  title  of  this  Yolume  raised  in  our  minds  a  high 
expectation  of  excellence ;  but  we  must  confess  that  a  | 
perusal  of  its  pages  has  lefl  us  quite  disappointed.  It 
corresponds,  in  most  of  its  moral  lessons,  to  the  extract  ^ 
we  have  given ;  and  further  notice  of  it  would  only  give 
occasion  to  a  repetition  of  the  objections  already  made 
to  it. 

The  hasty  notice  now  given,  however,  may  not  prove 
useless  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
business  of  religious  education.  It  may  serve,  perhaps, 
to  place  in  a  clearer  and  more  striking  light  the  impor* 
tance  of  rational,  affectionate,  intelligible,  and  interesting 
instruction.  Successful  teachers,  whether  in  the  nurse- 
ry, or  in  the  Sunday  school,  are  those  who  descend  to 
the  level  of  their  pupils'  habitual  thoughts  and  affections; 
and  in  all  their  progress  accompany  them  as  compan- 
ions,— not  conducting  them  with  a  condescension  ,  which 
reminds  them  of  their  instructer's  authority,  but  winning 
them  onward,  by  the  familiarity  of  friendship. 
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CURSORY   OBSERVATIONS     ON    THE     QUESTIONS     AT     ISSUE 
BETWEEN   ORTHODOX   AND    LIBERAL   CHRISTIANS. 

[Communicftted.] 

irO.    I.    INTRODUCTO&T.  , 

In  offering  to  the  readers  of  the  Advocate^  a  series  of 
cursory   and   miscellaneous  remarks   on   the    questions 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Liberal  parties,  I  am  disposed, 
at  the  outset,  to  say  something  by  way  of  apology.     My 
defence  might  perhaps  justly  relate  to  other  and  more 
important  particulars,  but  I  confess  that  the  feeling  t 
have  most  to  contend  with,  in  myself,  and  I  suppose,  it 
exists   in  others,  is  a  strong  reluctance  to  come  into  that 
collision  with  others,  with  opponents,  I  mean,  to  which 
controversy  leads.     The  case,  I  must  think,  is  a  pecu- 
liarly hard  one  on  our  side  of  the  question.     I  know,  at 
least,  that  it  involves  many  painful  feelings. 

Men  do  not  often  nor  easily  place  themselves  in  the 
situdtion  of  others ;  least  of  all,  of  their  opponents.  The 
dominant  sect  of  a  country,  little  know  to  what  they 
subject  an  individual  when  they  cut  him  off  from  so  many 
of  the  sympathies  of  the  social  world  around  him.  To 
a  man,  who  has  spent  his  youth  in  severe  and  wasting 
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Studies  with  the  honorable  and  ardent  hope  of  being 
useful  and  acceptable  to  his  fellow  men,  who,  with  patient 
inquiries  and  earnest  prayers,  has  sought  for  truth,  who 
in  deep  and  solitary  meditations,  has  sought  for  the  pore 
fountains  of  all  generous  and  holy  influences,  wherewith 
he  might  nourish  and  quicken  the  piety  of  others — to 
such  an  one  it  is  hard  to  meet  with  no  welcome  in  the 
countenances  and  manners  of  society,  nay,  to  meet  with 
suspicion  and  hostility,  where  he  looked  for  welcome,  to 
be  summoned  to  strife,  where  he  desired  peaceand  amity, 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  as  an  accused  person,  when  he 
hoped  to  be  hailed  as  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings.  And 
he  feels,  the  honest  and  affectionate  advocate  of  religion, 
feels  that  he  has  glad  tidings  to  communicate.  His  heart 
is  ready  to  kindle  with  his  theme,  he  would  spread  before 
mankind,  the  venerable  and  lovely  perfections  of  God, 
he  would  call  and  win  them  to  piety  and  virtue  and  glory, 
he  would  gladly  cherish  the  tenderness  and  love  and 
charity  that  belong  to  a  mission,  so  sacred  and  merciful, 
and  how  is  his  heart  smitten  within  him,  to  reflect  that 
all  these  sentiments  and  afiections  are  denied  to  him,  that 
he  is  looked  upon  as  engaged  in  a  bad  work,  that  multi- 
tudes regard  his  doctrine  and  preaching  and  person  with 
aversion  or  horror !  Besides,  that  must  be  a  bad  mind, 
indeed,  to  which  contention  is  not  in  itself  painful.  Who 
does  not  feel  sometimes  tempted  to  leave  the  world  to  its 
cwitroversies,  to  leave  the  opposing  sects  to  fight  it  out 
among  themselves  if  they  will, — to  withdraw  from  the 
visible  ranks  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  to  take 
his  way,  alone  and  peacefully,  to  the  grave,  where  all  these 
strifes  are  so  soon  to  be  composed?  Who  that  feels, 
how  many  are  the  necessary  trials  of  life,  how  becoming 
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ire  sympathy  and  pity  and  forbearance  in  such  a  world 
as  this,  how  great  is  the  moral -work  which  he  and  every 
man  has  to  do,  and  how  solemn  is  the  destiny  of  eternity, — 
who,  I  say,  feeling  all  this,  does  not  grow  sick,  at  the 
thoaghts  of  contending  with  bis  brethren  in  ignorance 
and  frailty  and  affliction,  his  brethren  in  the  great  errand 
and  end  of  life,  his  brethren  in  the  solemn  account  of  an 
hereafter  1 

I  confess,  that  under  the  influence  of  these  considera- 
tions, I  am  sometimes  ready  to  shrink  from  what  I  do 
nevertheless  conceive  to  be  the  duty  of  contending  earn- 
estly for  those  principles,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.     So  far  as  I  might  consult  the 
first  feelings  and  impulses  natural  to  me  as  a  citizen,  a 
friend,  a  social   man,  I  should  sedulously  avoid   it.     I 
should  choose  to  pass  in  society,  without  attracting  any 
attention  to  my  religious  belie£     I  should  reserve  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  religious  fellowship  for  my  intercourse 
with  those,  who  would  meet  me  in  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence of  that  fellowship.     I  would  endeavor  so  to  enjoy 
that  privilege  as  not  to  have  the  reflection  forced  upon 
roe,  that  I  was  surrounded  by  suspicions  and  strifes,  or 
by  benevolent,  though  as  I  think  mistaken,  anxieties  and 
regrets. 

If  then  I  address  any  who  have  a  strong  aversion  to 
controversial  discussions,  I  may  safely  affirm  that  I  feel 
it  not  less  than  they.  I  have  had  a  good  mind,  at  times, 
to  sweep  from  my  table,  every  controversial  book,  tract, 
publication,  Review  and  Newspaper,  and  henceforth  to 
know  nothing  and  to  care  nothing  about  them — to  know 
nothing  and  to  care  for  nothing  but  religion  as  a  general 
subject  of  contemplation,  and   a  guide  and  comfort  of 
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life.  There  is  no  honor  nor  comfort  to  be  reaped  firoor 
these  contests;  and  to  the  honorable,  the  liberal,  the 
better  and  more  sacred  feelings  of  the  mind  they  are 
attended  with  no  little  danger.  1  said,  no  comfort.  There 
is  the  satisfaction,  indeed,,  arising  from  the  discharge  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  duty;  and  that,  I  trust,  is  the 
consideration  that,  with  me,  settles  the  question.  This 
must  be  the  repose  of  faithful  and  honest  minds,  engaged 
in  controversy  with  those  whom-  they  would  fain  regard 
as  brethren  and  friends. 

And  it  is  my  purpose,  (as  I  have  partly  intimated,)  in 
these  introductory  remarks,  to  meet  the  natural  reluct- 
ance,, which  many  feel  to  read  anything  of  a  controvef- 
sial  nature. 

I  say,  then,  that,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  demands 
investigations  of  this  kind.  The  age  is  thoroughly 
agitated  with  questions  of  all  sorts,  political,  moral,  and 
religious — with  all  those  questions,  especially,  which  bear 
upon  human  happiness.  On  all  these  questions,  and  in 
foreign  countries,,  even,^  on  that  of  the  di£fusion  of 
knowledge,  there  is  a  liberal  party,  and  an  Orthodox 
party ^-or,  in  other  words,  there  are  advocates  of  new 
opinions,  and  adherents  of  old  opinions.  But  of  all  the 
questions  that  thus  agitate  the  general  mind,  none  beat 
more  directly  upon  the  general  welfare  than  those  which 
are  religious.  None,  indeed,  do  more  palpably  affect  the 
rights  of  men.  None  do,  so  vitally  affect  their  happiness. 
For  it  is  when  my  soil  is  defended,  and  my  political 
freedom  secured,  and  I  go  and  sit  down  under  the  shadow 
of  my  own  dwelling  with  none  to  distutb  or  make  me 
afraid,  it  is  then,  and  after  all  that,  that  the  great  ques- 
tion is  to  be  settled  in  the  feelings  and  habits  of  my  own 
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miod^  whether  arnai,  I  shaU  be  happjf.  And  it  is  here 
in  this  interior,  this  secret  and  silent  world  of  thoughts 
and  purposes^  of  moral  ideas  and  contemplations  and 
affections,  that  religion  has  the  amplest  scope  and  the 
widest  dominion. 

Something  of  this  is  beginning  to  be  felt ;  and  men, 
at  least,  men  generally,  are  inquiring,  as  they  never 
before  inquired,  for  the  difference  between  truth  and 
error,  right  and  wrong,  pure  religion,  and  needless  super- 
stition. And  he  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  these  inquiries,  or,  can  turn  indifferently  away  from 
them  as  not  worth  his  regard,  understands  neither  the 
discussion,  nor  the  duty  it  devolves  upon  him. 

li  is,  by  no  means,  a  light  discussion;  and  this  is  the 
second  Consideration  which  bears  upon  the  question  of 
duty  in  the  controversy  of  the  age.  It  is  a  great  contro- 
versy. It  is  not  about  the  minor  forms  and  features  of 
religion.  It  is  not  about  a  church  government  or  ritual. 
It  is,  in  part,  about  the  very  nature  of  morality  and  piety. 
It  is  mainly  a  practical  question.  It  is  not  even  concerning 
the  Trinity  that  we  are  most  deeply  interested,  as  a  matter 
of  controversy.  That  seems  to  me  a  scholastic  question  ; 
and  more  properly  to  belong  to  a  scholastic  age.  And,  in 
fact,  it  it  only  from  the  strongly  practical  cast,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age  gives  to  every  discussion,  that 
this  question  of  the  Trinity  is  brought  into  such  earnest 
debate.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  because  the  question,  as 
I  apprehend  it,  has  any  important  and  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  nature  of  religion,  or  the  character  of  God,  but 
because  it  is  artifidaily  mingled  with  the  practical  popu- 
lar system  of  the  age,  that  it  has  any  considerable  inte« 
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rett.  The  great  questions,  at  issue,  are  these.  What  is 
the  true  character,  the  real,  moral  perfection  of  God,  and 
what  is  the  system  of  religious  sentiments  that  truly  illus- 
trates his  character  and  perfection  !  What  is  it  to  be  a 
good  man  and  a  Christian  ?  What  constitutes  the]^true 
preparation  of  a  moral  being  for  happiness,  and  God's 
iavor,  liere  and  hereafter,  and  what  is  the  true,  right,  and 
best  method  of  making  that  preparation?  What  are 
the  just  principles  of  Christian  Catholicism  and  candor, 
and  in  what  consists  the  violation  of  these  principles  1 
Or,  to  bring  the  same  question  into  a  briefer  statement, 
the  great  inquiry  of  the  age  is,  how  shall  a  man  regard 
his  Maker,  the  character,  providence,  and  revelations  of 
his  Maker — himself,  his  nature,  his  welfare  and  duty — 
and  his  fellow  beings,  their  feelings,  interests,  and  in- 
quiries on  the  subject  of  religion  1  These,  I  say,  are  the 
great  questions ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects  deeply,  can 
help  feeling  that  they  are  questions  of  momentous  con- 
oerh.  They  come  home  to  our  bosoms.  They  enter 
deeply  into  the  essential  welfare  of  our  minds.  And  no 
weak,  or  morbid  sensibility  to  the  trials  of  controversy 
should  withhold  us  from  discussions  that  thus  touch  the 
Yital  interests  of  our  being.  I  do  not  say,  indeed,  that 
such  discussions  altogether  involve  those  interests.  There 
are  good  men  on  both  sides,  in  this  controversy.  But  it 
does  nevertheless  affect  their  most  precious  interests ;  and 
that  is  enough  to  give  it  a  claim  upon  our  attention. 

On  the  great  question  at  issue,  both  parties,  of  course, 
believe  their  adversaries  to  be  in  error.  And  I  shall  now 
undertake  to  state,  in  the  third  place,  what  are  the  errors 
as  we  conceive  them,  in  the  popular  system  of  religion, 
which  we  are  bound,  believing  them  such,  not  only  to 
reject,  but  to  oppose. 
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After  all  that  is  said  and  written  on  this  subject,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  practical  features  and  bearings  of  this 
system  are  made  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and,  therefore, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  them  in  their  true  moral  char- 
acter, and  with  a  careful  regard,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
most  recent  explanations. 

The  popular,  or  Calvinistic  system,  then,  teaches  that 
all  men  by  nature  are  totally  depraved.     That  is  to  say, 
the  moral  constitution  of  men  as  naturally  developes  sin 
and  sin  only,  as  their  intellectual  constitution  developes 
memory,  or  reason.     Sin,  and  nothing  but  sin,  is   the 
product  and  the  only  product  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
There  is  amiableness,  indeed,  and  a  seeming  goodness ; 
but  it  is  only  seeming.     According  to  the  only  true  and 
righteous  judgment  of  God  and  good  men,  everything  in 
the  human  heart,  proceeding  from  its  moral  constitution 
and  nature,  is  utterly  wicked  and  abominable ;  and  all 
the  current  language  of  discrimination  between  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  the  mass  of  society  around  us,  is 
the  fruit  of  entire  mistake  and  delusion, — for  the  simple 
reason,  that  there  is  really  nothing  good  among  them<, 
that   men,  in  general,  are  in  every  thought,  word  and 
deed,  only,  and  altogether  and  always,  bad!     This  entire 
wickedness,  thus  inevitably  (lowing  from  the  very  con- 
stitution which  God  has  given  to  men,  is  charged  upon 
them  as  the  most  unspeakable  guilt ;  such  a  guilt  as  to 
render  an  infinite  atonement  necessary.     And  here,  in 
the  popular  system,  is  introduced  the  practical  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     For  it  is  contended   that  in 
order  to  expiate  this  guilt,  and  to  render  it  proper  that 
God  should  pardon  it,  it  was  expedient  that  the  Almighty 
himsejf  in  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  should  take 
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to^  himself  binimn  nature ;  and,  that  this  complex  being* 

oae  part  of  whom  was  the  immacalate  and  omnipresent 

God,  should  hang  upon  the  cross,  and  there  die,  as  truly 

as  efer  any  human  cuKprit  did.     Bat  this  is  only  one  of 

the  germs  of  error,  that  have  sprung  from  the  original 

stock — viz.  the  native  and  total  depravity  of  men.    This 

depravity  of  coarse  implies  an  absolate  and  supreme 

unwillingness  to  be  good  and  holy ;  so  that  it  is  rendered 

j«nt  as  certain,  that  man,  without  the  special  interposition 

of  God,  will  never  fail  or  cease  to  sin  when  the  object  of 

Sinful  affection  is  presented,  as  that  he  will  never  fail  to 

think  when  the  object  of  thought  is  presented.    This  is 

the  much  explained  doctrine  of  moral  inability.    It  is 

not  that  a  man  is  unable  to  be  holy,*  in  the  same  sense  in 

which  he  ia  unable  to  lifl  a  tree  of  the  forest  from  its 

roots.     It  is  a  mqral  inability ;  say  its  advocates :  but  still 

it  is  an  inability,  as  invincible,  as  immoveable,  by  bnoian 

power,  though  not  in  the  same  sense  immoveable,  as  the 

oak  of  the  forest.     In  other  words,  it  is  aa  unwillingness, 

originated  in  the  soul  by  Him  who  made  it,  bound  up  with 

its  moral  constitution,  springing  up  with  the  first  exerfioii 

of  its  moral  faculties,  occupying  and  possessing  the  whok 

moral  being  of  a  man,  and  leaving  in  it  therefore,  no 

prop,  no  power  whereby  a  holy  disposition  may  be  raised 

up.     That  disposition,  whenever  formed,  arises,  it  is  said, 

from  no  antecedent  willingness  in  the  sinfol  creature, 

but  from  the  interposing  and  special  grace  of  God.    And 

this  leads  us  to  notice  the  most  distressing  and  tremendous 

feature  of  the  whole  system.    The  needful  grace  is  with- 

holden  from  multitudes;  or  to  use  the  most  mild  and 

cautious  language,  this  special  grace  does  not  a<$t,  does 

not  take  effect  npon  multitudes.     And,  thereferev-u  nn 
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iflevitable  coDseqaence,  these  multitudes,  only-  for  con-*^ 
forming  to  their  moral  constitution,  only  for  acting  out 
tbeir  nature,  are  doomed  to  remediless,  endless,  infinite 
woes!  The  being  born  with  the  seeds  of  this  awful 
malady  within  him,  lires  till  they  defelope  in  his  consti- 
tution the  fatal  disease,  and  then,  after,  it  may  be,  one 
day  or  one  month  of  suffering  under  this  sickness  which 
he  could  not  originally  present,  he  is,  for  this  sickness^ 
a  cherished,  if  you  choose  to  say  so,  but  still  a  natural 
sickness — he  is  sent  down  to  those  fii:os  of  hell,  which^ 
though  they  will  burn  for  ever,  will  never  purge  away  our 
plague-spot  of  the  foul,  and  loathsome  distemper ! 

This  is  no  fiction,  no  awful  dream,  no  vision  of  horror 
visiting  the  distempered  imagination,  through  the  curtain 
of  darkness  and  night  -,  but  it  is  an  open,  and  daylight 
reality,  declared  in  the  high  places  of  the  pulpit,  preached 
to  congregations  of  men,  with  all  their  waking  senses 
and  faculties  about  them.     Awful  as  the  statement  is,  I 
have  weighed  every  word  of  it  with  extreme  caution,  and 
delivered  it,  on  mature  deliberation  ;  and  I  ask  any  in- 
telligent Calvinists  to  deny  it  in  any  part  or  particular. 
It  would  give  me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  if  one  step  in 
this  terrific  procession  of  doctrines  were  denied  to  belong 
to  it, — if  one  link,  in  that  iron  chain,  which  seems  to  me, 
to  bind  justice  and  mercy  equally,  were  fairly  and  for  ever, 
broken.     Should  any  Calvinist  revolt  at  the  representation, 
then,  I  would  ask  him  to  specify  the  part  he  would  give 
up.     I  would  say  to  him, — '*  do  you  not  believe  that  the 
nature  of  a  man  is  what  God  gives  him,  and  that  this 
nature  in  every  man  is  totally  depraved?     Is  not  this 
total  depravity,  an  entire  ^unwillingness  to  be  holy  1     la 
not  this  unwillingness  being  total,  so  strong  as  to  make  it 
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certain,  in  the  eye  of  God,  that,  without  his  special  in* 
terposition,  it  will  continue  till  death  1  And  continaing 
thus,  is  it  not  the  very  thing-*though  it  sprang  from  nature^ 
though  it  was  just  as  inevitably  developed  in  the  constita- 
tion  of  man,  as  the  appetite  of  hunger,  or  the  faculty  of 
reason — is  it  not  the  very  thing,  this  native,  total  depravi- 
ty, that  will  fix  upon  a  man,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
the  doom  of  endless  suffering  ?  " 

And  if  all  this  be  true,  what  is  its  aspect,  I  solemnly 
ask,  towards  piety,  towards  all  our  reverent,  grateful,  and 
affectionate  thoughts  of  God  ?  Would  ani^  man,  I  seri- 
ously say,  be  willing  to  take  to  himself,  the  character, 
which  he  thus  ascribes  to  his  Maker  ?  Would  any  parent 
he,  for  the  world,  thought  capable  of  treating  his  children 
thus — or  any  king,  his  subjects,  or  any  master,  bis  ser- 
vants T  And  is  there  no  reason  for  pausing  at  a  system, 
which  thus  shocks  all  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind  t 

And  yet,  this  is  the  system  that  professes  itself  to  be 
the  only,  and  exclusively,  true  Gospbl  !  And  it  is  ths 
lemguage  of  ejclusiony  which  I  notice  as  a  final  reason 
for  calling  it  into  discussion. 

A  respectable  body  of  men,  against  whom  no  prevailrog 
corruption  or  viciousness  is  even  alleged,  who  were  once 
accounted  as  faithful  and  pious  as  any  other  men,  have, 
after  long,  patient,  and  prayerful  inquiry,  arrived  at  tbc 
sincere  and  solemn  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism are  not  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  We  profess  to 
revere  and  receive  that  Teacher  and  Saviour,  but  we  sss 
his  instructions  in  a  different  light  from  our  brethren* 
And,  now,  what  is  the  treatment  we  meet  with ;  and 
what,  I  add,  is  our  duty  in  the  circumstances? 

The    treatment  is  but  too  well  known.     The  rsry 
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name  of  Christians  is  denied  ns.  Iii  the  current  no* 
menclaiure  of  th^  day,  we  are  denied  a  place  among 
the  deDorainatioBS  called  Christians.  Our  duty,  I 
believe,  is  earnest  remonstrance.  We  hold  this  name 
too  dear,  to  be  silently  bereft  of  it.  "  Jesus  Christ  is 
precious  to  us  as  he  is  to  all  them  that  believe."  His 
character,  his  revelations,  his  doctrines,  his  promises,  lay 
as  under  an  obligation,  and  fill  us,  we  trust,  with  a  grati* 
tude,  which  does  not  permit  us  calmly  to  bear  the  impu- 
tation of  being  his  rejectors  and  enemies.  Our  accusers 
might  well  denominate  us  cold  and  indifierent  to  the 
Gospel^  if  we  could  sit  down  silently  under  this  impu- 
tation. 

I  do  holdy  that  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one 
that  ought  to  be  brought  into  discussion.     I  may  be  told 
that  this  wrangling  of  sects  is  a  miserable  business,  that 
the  judgment  of  man  is  a  small  thing,  and  that  the  fel- 
lowship of  those  who  so  accuse  us,  is  not  to  be  eagerly 
desired ;  and  I  feel  all  this  to  be  true.     I  speak  not  to 
crave  fellowship  of  any,  not  to  beg  any  man's  good  opin- 
ioUy  and  not  without  the  natural  reluctance  to  engage  in 
tkese  disputes.     But  there  are  certain  great  principles, 
in  the  defence  of  which  we  must  go  beyond  all  consider- 
ations of  this  sort.     Neither   Calvinism   nor  any  other 
creed,  is,  in  my  view,  so  gross  a  violation  of  the  Gospel,. 
as  the  spirit  of  exclusion  which  is  now  recommended 
from  the  pulpits  and  presses  of  the  dominant  religion  in 
this  country.     It  is  the  oM  Romish  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  revived  in  alt  its  horrors,  and  with  many  of  its 
horrible  effects :    a  doctrine,  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  has  till, now  united  to  condemn,  and  which  the 
liberal  even  of  the  Romish  faith  are  beginning  to  disa- 
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VOW.  And  I  saj,  and^  repeat^  that  its  legitimate  effects 
are  horrible.  It  hardens  the  hearts  of  meuy  against  their 
brethren ;  making  it  easy  for  them,  to  indulge  in  un- 
christian anger,  sneering,  and  cruel  insinuations.  I  say 
that  this  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  system ;  for  who 
will  treat  outcasts  courteously  or  kindly  1  I  speak  not  at 
random.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Orthodox 
Churches  of  this  country  towards  the  advocates  of  Lib- 
eral Christianity  ?  I  solemnly  ask,  is  it  the  christian 
feeling  ? — Is  it  a  feeling  that  leans  to  candor  and  forbear- 
ance, and  makes  men  reluctant  to  think  and  speak  ill,  of 
their  neighbors  ?  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  worst  effects 
of  this  system,  that  it  sets  up  the  unthinking  mass  of  the 
community  to  be  judges  of  men  that  they  know  nothing 
about,  while  it  fills  the  cautious,  the  timid,  and  the  tender 
in  heart,  who  are  fitter  to  judge,  with  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. I  entertain  the  painful  apprehension  that  this 
/  spirit  is  fast  banishing  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ  from  our  Churches.  And  shall  these  Churches 
usurp  the  judgment  seat,  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus? 
Have  they  any  commission  for  it  ?  or  does  their  commis- 
sion bear  the  seal  of  his  spirit,  in  whose  name  they  pro* 
fess  to  act  ? 

If  I  shall  seem  to  use  language  that  is  too  strong  on 
this  subject ;  then,  let  me  ask  my  reader  distinctly  to 
consider,  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  what  it  is  that 
we  are  saying.  If  it  js  a  light  matter,  we  will  treat  it 
lightly:  but  what  is  it?  Stript  of  all  the  disguises  of 
technical  language,  it  is  this.  The  Orthodox  Body  of 
this  Country,  or  their  preachers,  leaders.  Journals,  and 
Tracts,  at  least,  do  take  it  upon  them  to  pronounce  a 
large  and  respectable  class  of  sincere  Christians,  to  be 
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Utterly  destitute  of  piety  and  of  all  real  goodness,  un« 
worthy  of  a  standing  in  the  Church  of  Christy  abominable 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  deserving  to  be  so»  in  the  sight 
of  all  good  men.     Reason,  and  qualify,  as  they  will,  their 
language  means  this,  or  it  means  nothing.     For,  I  ask, 
would  they  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Churches, 
good  men  and  real  Christians,  men  regenerate,  and  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  ?    Surely  not.     Well,  if  we  are  not 
right,  we  are  wrong :    if  not  regenerate,  then  we  are  un- 
regenerate ;  then,  according  to  their  doctrine,  utterly  de- 
praved, with  no  good  thing  in  us*-men,  whom  God  can- 
not approve,  and  his  friends  ought  not  to  approve ;   and 
m^i,  who  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  abhorred,  as  we 
profess  to  have  religion,  as  we  have  churches  and  preach- 
ers, and  public  worship— while  in  our  worship,  says  the 
exclusive  system,  there  is  no  true  piety,  no  true  love  of 
God,  nothing  but  mockery  and  sacrilege ! 

Yes,  and  the  men  who  do  this,  tell  us — and  this  is 
their  apology — ^they  tell  us  that  they  feel  solemnly  bound 
to  take  this  course.     Solemnly  bound !     So  have  men,  in 
every  age,  felt  solemnly  bound  to  do  the  most  unchristian 
and  monstrous  things  under  heaven !     They  who  reared 
tiie  bloody  altars  of  the  Inquisition,  felt  **  solemnly  bound^* 
to  do  it :    And  Calvin  felt  himself  "  solemnly  bound ''  to 
bum  Servetus,  by  a  slow  fire  made  of  green  fuel,  to  pro- 
tract the  torture.     And  his  followers  feel  solemnly  bound 
to  put  the  characters  of  their  brethren  to  a  similar  mar- 
tyrdom!    For  I  beg  that  it  may   be  considered  what 
ivould  be  the  result,  if  this  principle  of  exclusion  could 
take  effect  upon  us.     It  would  cut  us  off,  and  it  does  cut 
us  off,  as  far  as  it  is  operative,  from  all  desirable  inter- 
course with  society.    It  would  cover  us  with  reproach 
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iMud  ignominy.  It  would  hold  us  up,  and  it  does,  so  &r 
as  it  has  power,  hold  us  up  to  the  world,  as  pronoteis  of 
incalculable  evil  and  mischief.  If  the  whole  oosmmnity, 
if  every  individual  in  it^  could  be  brought  into  the  viiea* 
sures  and  feelings  of  the  thorough  Exclusionist^  it  would 
amount  to  a  sentence  of  banishment, — I  had  ratbear  go 
into  exile,  than  to  live  amidst  the  pity  or  scorn,  the  aver- 
sion or  horror  of  the  whole  world  around  me. 

I  humbly  thank  God,  that  a  better  lot 'is  assigned  to  us. 
And  I  value  the  favor,  too  highly,  not  to  plead  for  it,  and 
to  preserve  it,  if  possible.     And  I  would  call,  if  I  were 
able,  upon  all  the  intellectual  freedom,  and  sober  sense, 
and  christian  charity  of  the  country  to  cry  aloud,  against 
the  enormity  and  madness  of  that  system  of  exclusion, 
which  would,  if  it  were  able,  entail  upon  men,  for  their 
honest  opinions,  such  intolerable  calamities.     I  would 
call  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  and  guiding 
lights  of  our  English  morals  and  piety.     I  would  remind 
them,  that  to  this  proscribed  class  of  Christians,  the  very 
brightest  of  those  lights  belonged;    that  Newton,  and 
Milton,  and  Locke,  and  Lardner,  and  Clarke  were  Unita- 
rians.    I  would  remind  them  that  the  whole  body  of  our 
good  old  English  theology,  and  morality,  of  our  English 
sermons  and  moral  essays,  is  at  war  with  this  system  of 
exclusion.     I  would  appeal  to  the  more  liberal  portion  of 
the  Calvinistic  Body — I  would  appeal  to  intelligent  lay- 
men, whose  passions  are  less  likely  to  be  interested,  to 
men  of  careful  reflection  and  tender  conscience,  would  I 
appeal,  whether  they  can  go  on  with  this  unchristian 
work  ?     For  the  controversy  has  come  to  this.     It  is  not 
so  much  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  Trinitarians 
and  Unitarians,  as  between  the  Catbomc  SecT,  and  the 
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ExcLusivB  Sect.     These  are  the  parties,  now  arrayed 
against  each  other.      It  is  on  this  ground,  that  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  Community  is  taking  place.     And  for  my 
own  part,  it  is  the  only  question  that  has  ever  touched 
me  very  nearly.     That  a  man  is  a  CaWinist  or  a  Trinita- 
rian, does  not  offend  me.     He  differs  with  me,  only  in 
the  matter  of  a  metaphysical  creed.     I  can  still  have  the 
most  agreeable  conversation  and  happy  intercourse  of  in- 
timate friendship,  with  him.     But  if  he  says,  ''  I  cannot 
acknowledge  you  as  a  Christian ;  you  hold  a  belief  which 
undermines  the  very  foundation  of  piety  and  of  all  reli- 
gious virtue ;  I  consider  you  and  all  who  believe  with 
you,  as  preparing  for  the  fellowship  of  accursed  spirits ; '' 
if  this  is  the  language  he  holds,  or  if  this  is  the  meaning 
of  his  heart,  the  case  is  totally  changed.     All  valuable 
lies  between  us  are  broken.     I  want  no  hollow  courte- 
sies from  that  man.     I  can  understand  no  hairs-breadth 
distinctions,  between  a  good  man,  and  a  bad  Christian. 
I  know  of  but  one  kind  of  goodness,  but  one  kind. of 
worth,  but  one  kind  of  piety  ;  and  if  he  denies  me  that, 
there  is  no  foundation  for  respect  and  confidence,  and 
without  respect  and  confidence  there  can  be  no  friend- 
ship nor  society.     I  wish  the  man,  who  denies  me  these, 
no  ill.     I  will  feed  him,  if  he  is  hungry  ;  I  will  clothe 
him  if  he  is  naked ;  and  if  needy,  I  will  accept  the  same 
offices  from  him.     But  for  the  intercourse  of  minds,  for 
the  best  ties  of  society,  no  ground  nor  support  is  left. 

And  how  unfortunate  is  it — for  I  am  glad  to  forsake 
the  criminatory  part  of  this  discussion,  which  no  man 
can  have  been  more  reluctant  to  read,  than  I  have  been 
to  write — how  unfortunate  is  it,  I  say,  that  these  tics 
should  be  broken !    Here  is  a  community  of  beings,  frail^ 
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ignorant,  erring^  liable  to  prejudices,  beset  with  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  to  truth,  and  how  much  might  they  help 
each  other,  by  quitting  the  banded  ranks  of  party,  and 
mingling  together  in  a  respectful  and  confiding  inter- 
course, by  visiting  at  each  other's  houses,  and  sitting 
down  in  each  6ther's  churches,  and  listening  to  each 
other's  arguments  and  explanations,  and  witnessing  the 
spirit  of  prayer  which,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  found  in 
both.  Can  any  reasonable  man  help  feeling  that  this  is 
the  proper  attitude  for  those  to  take,  who  differ  in  the  so- 
lemn concerns  of  a  salvation  alike  precious,  eternally 
precious  to  all  ?  Could  any  good  man  help  delighting  to 
see  them  meeting  and  mingling,  on  terms  like  these? 
Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  is  it  for  brethren— 
and  we  are  all  brethren,  in  frailty,  in  affliction,  in  anxiety 
and  in  the  great  hope  of  salvation — Behold,  how  good 
and  pleasant  a  thing  is  it  for  brethren  to  agree !  Agreed, 
we  should  be  in  spirit,  in  desire,  in  prayer,  and  we  might 
soon  agree  in  faith.  Would  we  thus  help  each  other,  we 
might  all  soon  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  a  perfect  man,  and  to 
the  measure  of  the  statue  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 


ON  SACRIFICES. 


A  SACRIFICE  is  something  offered  in  a  religious  form  to 
God.  The  word  has,  however,  great  latitude  of  meaning 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  All  virtue  is  sometimes  thus 
designated.  *'  I  will  offer,"  says  David,  "the  sacrifices 
of  righteousness  and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Again,  the  word  represents  some  particular  acts  of 'Teh- 
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gious  duty,  as  we  read  of  "  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiv- 
ing." The  renunciation  of  a  strongly  desired  gratifica- 
tion is  familiarly  called  a  sacrifice.  And  generous  de- 
Totedness  to  a  self-denying  beneficence  is  known  by  the 
same  name.  We  are  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  this  va- 
riety of  signification,  else  we  shall  unwarrantably  con- 
tract the  term  in  some  of  its  uses,  and  decide  that  it  must 
mean  in  these  what  it  is  acknowledged  to  imply  in  other 
instances.  This  has  been  the  error  of  many  in  inter- 
preting the  Scriptures. 

We  have  defined  a  Sacrifice,  in  the  proper  application 
of  the  word,  to  be  something  offered  in  a  religious  man- 
ner to  God.  As  there  are  many  things  which'  human 
beings  in  different  states  of  mind  or  moral  character 
may  thus  present  to  their  Creator,  sacrifices  are  of  sev- 
eral sorts.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  oil,  wine,  fine  wheat, 
animals  of  several  kinds,  have  each  and  all  been  applied 
to  this  purpose.  Two  questions  arise  upon  the  subject 
of  sacrifices  generally ;  how  came  they  to  be  offered  ?^ — 
what  do  they  import  ? 

How  came  sacrifices  into  use  ?  What  has  led  mankind 
so  almost  universally  to  present  to  Him  who  needed  taot 
anything,  who  is  invisible  and  spiritual,  these  gifts  ?  How 
shall  we  account  for  the  mind's  expressing  its  own  emo- 
tions or  character  by  these  material  forms  ?  Above  all, 
how  happens  it  that  guilt  and  the  sacrifices  of  blood  kave 
been  so  conjoined  ? 

The  first  instance  of  sacrificfe  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  is  that  of  Cain  and  Abel,  sons  of  the  original 
pair.  "  It  came  to  pass,'*  says  the  historian,  *'that  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering  unto  the 
Ltord  ;  and  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
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Hock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof,  and  the  Lord  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering,  but  unto  Gain  and  to  his 
offering  he  had  not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wrotk 
and  his  countenance  fell.  And  the  Lord  said  uoto  Gain, 
why  art  thou  wroth  ?  and  why  is  thy  conntenance  fallen  1 
If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."-^It  came  to 
pass, — but  how  ?  Were  these  men  commanded  to  sacrifice 
the  fruits  of  the  ground  and  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  1 
The  Bible  does  not  say  they  were.  It  is  not  hinted  that 
this  was  not  an  act  of  their  own  devising.  And  it  is  not 
difficult  to  account  for  their  choosing  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
presaiog  what  was  passing  of  a  religious  nature  in  their 
minds,  without  any  positive  precept  enjoining  it.  For 
that  the  sacrifice  itself  was  regarded  and  intended  by 
them  as  an  emblematic  representation  of  inward  feelings 
and  spiritual  relations  is  evident.  They  did  not  of  course 
expect  these  fruits  pr  that  fat  to  be  consumed  by  the  be- 
ing to  whom  they  were  presented.  They  could  not  ima* 
gine  that  the  things  themselves  were  of  any  special  value 
to  the  God  they  adored.  Or,  that  they  were  applicable 
to  any  sort  of  use  on  his  part.  There  is  no  intimation 
in  the  history  that  so  blind  and  stupid  a  conception  exist- 
ed in  their  minds.  Nor  can  we  gather  from  that  the  idea 
that  God  had  rpspect  to  Abel's  offering  for  any  reason 
but  its  being  symbolical  of  the  virtuous  purpose  of  the 
offerer,  or  |hat  he  rejected  Cain  for  any  other  reason  than 
because  he  ''  did  not  well."  His  evil  temper  is  instantly 
manifested  after  his  sacrifice  was  refused.  We  are  left 
in  no  doubt  that  he  came  to  the  altar  with  no  suitable 
feelings.  And  equally  assured  are  we  of  Abel's  better 
disposition.     Had  it  not  been  declared  in  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews  so  long  afler^  that  he  "  by  faith  offered  unto 
God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he 
obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  Qod  testifying  of 
his  gifts/' — we  should  have  concluded  it  was  so. 

At  this  early  period,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  and 
of  the  human  mind,  reason  teaches  us  that  such  a  mode 
of  worship  as  is  here  related  must  have  been  natural  and 
obvious,  and  likely  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper  way  of 
expressing  that  which  the  religious  principle  leads  mao 
to  express.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  state  in' 
which  language  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  sensa* 
lions  and  outward  objects,  and  when  the  thoughts  were 
simple  and  required  not  the  aid  of  any  language  more 
refined  than  a  symbol  could  aptly  supply.  Here  are  two 
men  of  the  first  race,  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  and  feeding  the  flocks.  Is  it  not  natural 
that  each  should  bring  what  he  had  of  most  value  to  him- 
self in  his  daily  needs,  and  present  it  before  God  as  a  to- 
ken of  that  sense  of  dependence  and  that  grateful  regard 
which  their  innocent  and  simple  mode  of  life  would  tend 
to  produce  ?  The  religious  principle  could  not  but  seek 
some  outward  manifestation,  and  why  not  prompt  to  this 
as  readily  as  to  any  ^lossible  method  of  representing  its 
emotions  1  We  are  not  informed  that  Cain  and  Abel 
came  now  for  the  Jirst  time  to  sacrifice.  They  ms-y  have 
often  sacrificed  before,  and  been  alike  accepted.  It  is 
most  probable  they  had  often  worshipped  together  after 
the  same  manner.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  declared  that 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  better  than  his  brother's  because  it 
was  meat  and  not  fruit  or  vegetable,  but  because  his 
own  moral  character  was  better.  He  was  righteous* 
Cain  "  did  not  well."     The  one  had  a  proper  disposition 
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toward  God,  that  is,  as  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  says, 
he  had  '* faith,''  The  other  had  not.  And  he  was  re- 
jected because  he  did  not  well.  *•  If  thou  doest  well 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  "  It  is  not  hinted  that  his 
offering  itself  was  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  said  that  he  had 
no  sense  of  his  need  of  an  atonement  or  vicarious  bload- 
shedding.  The  only  reason  given  is  that  he  did  not 
well.  Nor  is  it  intimated  that  Abel^s  was  an  offering  for 
sin.  On  the  contrary  "  he  was  righteous^  His  was  not 
a  sacrifice  of  atonement.  It  was  rather  a  sacrifice  of 
praise,  like  the  free-will  offerings  of  a  later  age.  We 
gather  this  from  the  account  much  more  easily  than  any 
other  views  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is  related  of  the 
blood  of  the  animal,  which  alone  was  the  atoning  part  in 
the  atoning  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  ritual ;  but  it  is  said 
that  he  brought  of  the  fat.  Certainly  if  Abel  intended 
his  offering  as  an  act  of  atonement,  or  if  the  sacred  wri- 
ter considered  it  as  a  prefiguration  of  an  atoning  sacri- 
fice, the  blood  would  not  have  been  forgotten  in  the  nar- 
rative, while  the  fat  was  spoken  of.  We  should  infer 
from  the  mention  of  this  last  circumstance  that  the  whole 
was  eucharistical,  for  praise  and  not  for  remorse,  for  gra- 
titude and  not  for  guilt.  The  '*  blood  of  sprinkling  *' 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel, — it  is  not  said 
than  that  of  Abel's  sacrifice.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  de- 
signed prefiguration  in  the  case.  The  historian  speaks 
of  none.  And  it  is  gratuitous  in  any  one  to  suppose  it. 
The  sacrifice  of  Noah  is  next  recorded,  and  it  is  so 
represented  that  we  can  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than 
a  symbolical  expression  of  dependence  and  of  gratitude 
for  his  preservation  from  the  deluge.  In  the  succeeding 
narrative  we  find  numerous  instances  of  the  erection  of 
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altars,  which  were  mounds  of  earth,  or  piles  of  stones 
or  of  wood,  without  any  mention  of  anything  offered 
thereupon.  It  is  probable  they  were  often  designed 
simply  to  give  one  additional  circumstance  of  solemnity, 
to  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which  were  occasioned 
by  a  feeling  of  dependence  and  obligation  in  particular 
situations.  But  on  some  occasions  they  were  also  intend* 
ed  as  memorials,  by  which  the  recollection  of  events  and 
of  duties  growing  out  of  them,  might  be  cherished.  And 
again,  these  altars  or  pillars  were  erected,  and  sacrifices, 
such  as  a  "  drink  offering,''  or  ''  oil"  and  on  other  occa- 
sions the  flesh  of  animals,  were  deposited  upon  them,  by 
mray  of  token,  in  the  making  of  a  covenant  of  peace  and 
amity.  That  eating  and  drinking  together  were  regarded 
then  as  they  always  have  been,  as  significant  emblems  of 
a  friendly  disposition,  is  well  known.  And  they  were 
also  in  more  solemn  transactions  employed  as  a  symbol 
of  faithfulness  to  agreements. 

The  parting  of  Laban  and  Jacob  gave  occasion  to  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this.  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  of 
stones,  and  ^*  they  did  eat  upon  the  heap ;"  and  *'  Laban 
said  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 
absent  one  from  another.  If  /hou  shalt  afflict  my  daugh- 
ters,— no  man  is  with  us,  .see!  God  is  witness!'*  Gen. 
31.  It  is  added  that  Jacob  promised  by  ''the  Fear  of 
his  father  Isaac"  to  be  faithful,  and  then  proceeded  to 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  same  mound,  and  *'  called 
his  brethren  to,  eat  bread  upon  it."  Now  this  last  cir- 
cumstance compared  with  the  drink  offering,  ^c,  of 
former  occasions,  indicates  that  eating  and  drinking  with 
God  was  a  part  of  the  design  of  sacrifices.    That  is^  as 
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a  covenant  of  peace  was  by  this  act  sealed  among  thtm* 
selves,  so  the  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  Heaven  \(as 
expressed  in  the  same  symbol.     This  will  account  hr 
the  offering  of  articles  of  food  prepared  to  be  eaten  oi 
the  altar  of  God.     It  was  an  emblem  taken  from  the 
usages  of  social  compacts,  and  transferred  to  the  vows 
and  covenants  entered  into  with  the  invisible  Jadge  and 
Benefactor. 

In  all  the  recorded  sacrifices  of  the  Patriarchs  before 
Moses  we  can  discover  no  use  of  ''  atoning  blood,"  no 
indication  of  a  prefiguring  allusion  to  other  future  events, 
They  are  all  mere  symbols  of  devotion  in  some  one  of  its 
various  forms.  A  giving  to  God  of  some  portion  of  the 
fruits  of  his  bounty,  or  an  emblematic  expression  of  the 
emotions  which  glowed  in  the  heart  and  knew  no  other 
mode  of  utterance  sufficiently  significant.  A  memorial 
reared  to  the  providence  that  guided  and  blessed,  and  to 
the  pious  vow  which  divine  goodness  drew  forth  from  the 
soul.  A  pillar  to  speak  of  past  events,  and  a  sacrifice 
thereon,  to  shadow  forth  the  covenant  which  related  to 
the  future.  Their  only  use  and  value  seems  always  to 
have  been  as  outward  signs  of  inward  feelings  and  pur- 
poses. We,  who  are  taught  to  worship  in  the  spirit,  are 
not  to  condemn  those  whow  employed  the  objects  which 
most  powerfully  appealed  to  the  senses,  as  helps  to  the 
expression  of  devotion.  They  were'  in  circumstances 
which  were  entirely  diverse.  Their  culture  was  all 
through  material  forms.  They  were  drawn  toward  God 
by  sights  and  sounds  and  palpable  events,  in  which  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  was  made  bare.  For  there  was  then 
no  storehouse  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  itself — nor  any 
teachers   abroad,  but  the  living  beings  and  the   green 
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earth  and  the  broad  firmament.  Language  was  not 
written,  but  spoken**4iay,  it  was  scareelj  spoken  to  tfae 
ear — so  busy  were  the  hands  and  the  eye  in  anticipating 
speech.  All  was  symbolical.  And  God — the  good,  the 
wise,  the  condescending— carmg  for  his  infant  creation 
with  paternal  love,  indulged  those  who  had  yet  to  develope 
intellectual  expression^  to  send  up  their  prayers  from 
the  earthy  mounds,  and  present  their  gifts  on  the  anoint- 
ed stone.  He  bowed  the  Heavens  and  came  down,  and 
spoke,  and  listened,  and  touched  the  sacrifice,  and 
^'smelled  the  sweet  savour."  For  He  would  train  them 
up  through  the  teachings  of  sense,  to  become  children  of 
reason  and  partakers  of  a  divine  nature. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  and  defer 
the  subject  as  too  extensive  for  one  paper,  to  our  next 
number. 
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The  great  reputation  sustained  by  Dr  Payson  of  Port- 
Jand,  has  probably  drawn  many  eyes  to  his  lately  pub- 
lished  posthumous  sermons.  In  perusing  them  with 
some  care,  we  have  marked  the  following  sentiments,  as 
worthy  of  being  produced  with  the  utmost  respect,  as 
proofs  in  the  disputed  question  npon  his  favorite  religious 
opinions.  Since  he  lived  and  wrote  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  controversy  respecting  Calvinism,  he  may 
be  supposed  to  have  known  and  expressed  correctly  the 
doctrines  which  he  was  thought  to  preach  under  that 
name.  Nor  can  any  one  be  cited  to  whom  more  defer- 
ence is  due,  or  who  would  satisfy  so  many  in  the  testi- 
mony he  might  give. 
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An  important  part  of  the  inquiry  into  human  nature  is 
concerned  in  the  extracts,  with  which  we  begin  our  quo* 
tations.  **  The  human  race  were  created  for  Christ ;  in 
the  J^rs^  place,  to  show  his  ability  to  form  different  kinds 
and  orders  of  beings ;  in  the  se'c&nd  phce,  to  be  the  sub* 
jects  of  Christ ;  in  the  third  place,  that  he  might  display 
his  infinite  condescension!  in  assuming  their  nature ;  in 
the  fourth  place,  that  he  might  display  all  his  perfection 
in  their  redemption."  [page  62.]  This  is  said  on  the 
presumption  that  Christ  is  the  creator.  But  is  it  not  a 
low  view  of  the  divine  purposes  which  this  passage  pre- 
sents ?  Does  it  not  look  too  much  like  the  gross  con- 
ceptions which  are  held  forth  in  idolatry  ?  Was  it  for 
personal  display  and  aggrandizement,  that  God  created 
the  universe  ?  Was  it  only  that  he  might  have  subjects 
to  rule,  and  on  whom  he  might  practise  his  condescen- 
sion 1  Was  it  merely  that  he  might  be  worshipped  that 
he  made  intelligent  beings  with  such  capacities  for  hap- 
piness ?  Was  their  happiness  no  object  in  bestowing  on 
them  existence  ?  Were  men  made  to  sin  and  suffer,  that 
so  Christ  might  not  want  sinners  and  sufferers  to  re- 
deem 1  This  seems  to  us  most  unworthy.  This  glorifi- 
cation of  his  own  self  is  far  below  the  great  purpose  of 
benevolence,  going  forth  to  bless,  seeking  objects  to  make 
happy.  What  think  we  of  one  who  is  all  occupied  with 
self,  among  our  own  abject  race  ?  Man  was  made  to 
glorify  God,  but  not  because  that  glorification  was  itself 
the  divine  end.  God  made  man  to  be  happy,  and  to  be 
happy  is  to  glorify  God  in  dutiful  obedience  and  gratefiil 
praise.  He  who  is  higher  than  the  highest  can  never 
be  adequately  honored  by  the  finite  mind,  and  shall  we 
say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  to  those 
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who  could  not  comprehend  them,  his  glorious  perfections, 
for  the  sake  of  the  poor  tribute  of  their  adoration,  God 
created  other  intelligences  1 

Dr  Payson  has  thus  described  the  origin  of  sin.  *'  A 
thought  or  feeling  tending  to  produce  sin,  rose  in  Satan's 
breast ;  he  indulged  it  and  it  ruined  him.  He  tempted 
other  angels  and  they  became  devils.  He  tempted  our 
first  parents ;  they  complied,  sinned,  and  became  the  pa- 
rents of  a  sinful  race.''  [p^g^  143.]  We  must  observe 
'here  that  the  Jirst  victims  of  Satan's  wiles  were  by  him 
tempted  in  their  own  persons,  and  if  they  became  devils  it 
was  by  their  own  consent : — the  second  also  were  tempted 
in  like  manner,  and  by  complying  became  sinners ; — but 
the  third  were  not  tempted  personally  before  they  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  adversary ;  they  had  no  opportunity  to 
comply  or  to  refuse  compliance  with  his  proposals ;  they 
became  sinful  by  their  parents'  act,  by  proxy,  by  a  trans- 
action which  preceded  their  own  existence.  The  two  first 
had  a  fair  opportunity,  an  equal  trial ;  the  last,— «and  these 
an  entire  race,  had  no  trial  at  all  before  they  became  sin- 
ful.   Is  this  just  ? 

It  is  written  in  the  43d  page  of  the  same  book,  *'  In 
appointing  Adam  to  be  the  covenant  head  and  represent- 
ative of  the  human  race,  so  that  if  he  stood,  his  posterity 
should  stand,  and  if  he  foil,  his  posterity  should  fall,  Qod 
did  not  act  as  we  probably  should  do." — All  of  us  know 
that  God's  ways  are  not*  as  our  ways,  but  is  this  because 
his  ways  are  less  equitable  ?  In  our  transactions  with 
one  another,  such  a  covenant  as  is  here  supposed,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  abhorred  for  its  cruelty  and  injustice. 
We  are  robbed  of  innocence,  the  most  precious  of  all 
treasures,  by  an  agreement  entered  into  before  we  were 
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bora.  ^Phc  virftie  of  milliotid  wns  ifixXreJ  and  was  fo^/ 
tipoh  a  trial  to  which  two  persona  only  were  parties. 
The  frailty  of  these  two  was  the  sin  of  the  who!e.  Chin 
tliese  things  be  T  Never,  unless  right  and  wrong  are 
ehimerai^,  assuming  any  form  which  fancy  shall  pre* 
iieribe. 

But  there  was  another  covenant  also.  In  a  sermon 
whose  object  it  is  to  show  Christians  what  they  were  be* 
fore  conversibn,  how  they  were  converted,  and  why  God 
converted  them,  it  is  represented  that  these  Christians 
were  *'  given  to  Christ "  by  a  covenant  made  between 
him  and  the  Fathet  before  the  world  was,  and  tkeief0re 
they  were  raised  in  due  time,  from  the  condition  into 
Which  they  were  thrown  by  the  covenant  with  Adam. 
Had  the  agreement  with  Christ  e&tended  so  far  as  to  em* 
brace  all  who  by  the  agreement  with  Adam  were  ruined, 
the  one  would  have  balanced  the  other,  and  however  sin* 
gulaf  the  transaction,  it  would  lose  its  character  of  in* 
justice.  But  all  were  not  given  to  Christ.  And  we 
have  the  dread  assurance  that  those  who  were  not  so 
given  must  suffer  unspeakable  woes  etemaNy.  Can  any 
man  believe  that  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  are  of  such  a 
character  1  Would  the  Father  of  us  all,  sell  into  slavery 
the  whole  of  his  family  by  one  covenant,  and  redeem  but 
a  few  by  the  other,  when  both  were  alike  made  without 
oui^  knowledge  or  agency.  Could  divine  love  manifest 
it^lf  thus  ?  We  did  nothing  to  deserve  our  ruin  by 
Adam,  not  does  the  ransomed  Christian  pretend  to  merit 
the  benefits  of  the  Saviour's  advocacy.  Could  justice 
sanction  the  undeserved  abandonment  of  all,  coupled  with 
the  et^ually  unmerited  recovery  of  a  few  ?  Is  there  not 
the  appearance  of  a  caprice  whiih  it  is  impossible  should 
ever  disturb  and  dishonor  a  p^fect  administration  ? 
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We  are  aolieitous  next  to  exhibit,  m  all  its  feauiiiM 
the  pietare  of  man  as  delineated  by  the  same  tm^ 
From    the    sermon    before    cited,   which   is  enlitled* 
^^The  dead  in  sin  made  ali?e,"  we  produce  the  followi«g 
description  of  the  native  spiritual  state  of  the  human  raoe. 
*'  You  were  by  nature  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.^— Yon 
possessed  an  animal  life  which  enabled  you  to  have  eom- 
munion  with  the  irrational  animals  in  the  pleasures  tpf 
sense.     You  possessed  what  may  be  called  ralionaLiar 
intellectual  life,  by  which  you  were  qualified  to  maintain 
intercourse  with  your  rational   fellow-creatttres  in  the 
pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  worldly  otijects.     But  of  that 
spiritual  life  which  renders  the  soul  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions from  spiritual  objects,  and  prepares  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  intercourse  with  God  and  holy  beinrgs,  you  were 
entirely  destitute.     Being  thus  spiritually  dead,  you  were 
€ii  courffe  devoid  of  spiritual  senses.     You  could  neither 
hear,  nor  see,  nor  feel — you  did  not  even  feel  that  you 
were  dead,  but  lay  buried  in  a  grave  of  trespasses  and 
wrapped  np  in  a  winding  sheet  of  sins,  as  insensible  of 
jour  state  as  a  corpse ;  and  as  completely  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  and  communion  with  God  and    holy  beings, 
as  a  corpse  is  from  intercourse  with  the  living ;  nor  did 
you  any  more  desire  to  rise  from  this  state,  than  a  corpse 
desires  to  rise  from  the  slumbers  of  the  grave.     Many 
attempts  were  made  by  the  beings  around  you,  to  rouse 
you  from  this  state,  and  sometimes  they  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  attended  with  partial  success :  like'*a  corpse 
<^erated  upon  by  the  power  of  electricity  or  galvanism, 
you  exhibited  some  faint  symptoms  of  returning  anima- 
tion,-*-but  the  bands  of  death  were  too  strong  to  be  thus 
brc^en.     You  lay   some  of  you  a  longer  and  some  .a 
shorter  time  in  this  wretched  state,  and  there  you  had  lain 
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4fll>tidw,  had  not  sovereign  grace  interposed.  But  He,  who 
^d  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through 
^lit^ifi^ation  of  the  spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,  in  his 
)6^n  appointed  time,  began  to  manifest  towards  you  his 
ef^i'ual  purposes  of  loye.  The  season  approached,  in 
'which  he  determined,  that  the  dead  shouM  hear  the 
-ti^ee  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  that  they  who  heard  should 
live.  *  •  *  *  He  breathed  into  you  the  spirit  of  life, 
and  you  became  a  iiving  soul.  At  first,  you  were  per- 
haps -scarcely  conscious  of  the  wonderful  change,  or  at 
least,  were  conscious  of  it  only  by  its  happy  effects.  But 
these  effects  were  such  as  could  result  from  nothing  but 
-the  communication  of  spiritual  life."  [page  30d — 10 — 
-ll,'&c.] 

Our  author  has  elsewhere  said,  respecting  such  as  had 
been  raised  from  this  spiritual  death,  tUkt  the  Scriptures 
appeared  to  them  full  of  order,  beauty  and  harmony,  aarii 
that  this  was  the  consequence  of  their  **  possessing  ijk6ae 
spiritual  senses  which  ever  accompany  spiritual  life^  and 
which  enable  their  possessor  to  discern  both  good  and 
.©viL''  [pag©  318.]      Again,  of  the  unconverted  he  re- 
marks, ^*  there  is  a  vail  upon  our  hearts  which  prevents  us 
from  discerning  the  path  of  duty."  [page  282.]     Let  us 
apply  these  remarks  to  his  own  argument.     Men  cannot 
.discern  evil  or  good  without  spiritual  senses,  which  ** en- 
able" them  to  do  so.     But  we  Aaz^e  no  spiritual  senses, 
we  can  neither  hear,  see,  nor  feel,  nor  are  susceptible  of 
'  impressions  from  spiritual  things.     Of  course  we  cannot 
,  discern  gopd  or  evil.     And  how  can  we  sin  while  we 
know  no  difference  between  these  qualities,  and  have  no 
-power  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  our  own  actions 
>  or.  these  of  others  ?     So  too  if  we  are  covered  with  a 
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vail  which  "  prevents  "  our  discerBing  the  path  of  daty, 
how  can  we  help  straying  from  that  path  ?  Has  God  or* 
dained  that  we  shonld  be  born  with  this  vail  on  the  heart, 
and  yet  does  lie  expect  us  to  walk  uprightly  ?  Walk  up- 
rightly in  a  path  we  cannot  see  1 — If  it  be  true  also  that 
we  have  no  susceptibility  of  religious  impressions,  how  is 
it  possible  to  have  those  impressions,  or  to  be  worthy  of 
blame  for  being  unimpressed  ?  Some  men  appear  quite 
destitute  of  an  ear  for  music,  and  all  that  class  of  ini* 
pressions  which  is  made  by  melody  is  to  them  unknown. 
Now  if  to  enjoy  music  or  to  perform  it  were  a  duty,  they 
would  be  in  a  depraved  state  and  lost,  till  God  gave  them 
the  talent  which  they  want.  But  can  we  conceive  any 
blame  to  attach  to  this  defect  in  their  natural  constitu- 
tion? Could  they  help  it  1  Just*  so  in  spiritual  things. 
If  by  nature  we  have  no  devotional  taste,  no  susceptibility 
of  impressions  from  the  things  which  affect  a  devout 
mind,  as  Dr  P.  supposes,  we  cannot  help  ourselves. 
There  it  is.  Be  it  sin  or  be  it  infirmity  we  had  no  hand 
in  producing  it.  If  we  perish  for  want  of  a  susceptibility 
lost  by  Adam,  or  never  implanted  in  our  souls,  the  case 
is  all  the  same.  Just  as  equitably  might  the  ideot  be 
]|unished  for  lack  of  reason  as  we  for  lack  of  spirituality, 
if  he  and  we  were  alike  left  unprovided  with  **  the  susccp- 
tibility  "  we  want,  by  the  Author  of  our  being. 

Whence  arises  all  the  activity  we  see  ?  From  desire. 
From  emotions.  The  desire  of  sensual  gratificaticMis,  of 
power,  of  social  esteem,  of  knowledge,  of  money,  and  a 
thousand  others,  have  each  their  appropriate  objects  and 
move  men  to  corresponding  pursuits.  Take  away  th« 
susceptibility  on  which  desire  depends  and  out  of  which, 
when  the  objects  of  desire  are  presented,  it  naturally 
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arises,  and  those  objects  are  presented  in  vain,  for  no  de- 
sire can  be  produced,  in  view  of  them.  Had  we  no  sus- 
ceptibility of  in>pre8sion3  from  the  outwatd  creation,  there 
coald  be  within  no  desires  which  relate  lb  things  abroad. 
And  the  things  unseen  and  eternal  to  which  the  gospel 
would  attract^,  must  be  undesired  by  those  who  are 
formed  with  X  susceptibility  of  impressions  from  them, 
^hat  could  Aause  a  dead  body  to  desire  or  seek  sensual 
pleasures  1  And  why  complain  that  a  dead  soul  seeks 
not  the  pleasures  of  the  spirit  ?  By  Adam  if  our  spirits 
died,  he,  and  not  we,  is  accountable  for  their  insensibil- 
ity. As  just  were  it  to  rebuke  a  corpse  for  lying  crooked 
in  the  grave,  as  a  soul  for  its  perversities  in  that  state  in- 
to which  it  was  cast  by  a  death  more  deplorable. 

We  have  only  space  left  for  a  few  quotaticins  niore 
without  comment. 

Of  Christ,vDr  Payson  observes  **  We  may  behold  Him 
whom  we  had  previously  seen  creating  the  world,  lying  as 
a  helpless  infant  in  a  manger ;  expiring  in  agonies  on  the 
cross,  Kud  imprisoned  in  the  tomb."  [24th  page.] 

Of  moral  virtue  he  says,  "  Our  pretended  good  works 
are  no  better  than  sins  ^^ — "  we  care  for  nothing  but  our 
own  private  interest."  To  some  who  are  supposed  to  say 
*'  We  not  only  deal  justly  and  love  mercy,  but  also  waUc 
humbly  with  our  God,^*  Dr  P.  replies,  <*  persons  may  do 
everything  which  you  profess  to  have  done  without  either 
regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  or  holiness.".  And  to 
this  we  may  add  these  sentiments  addressed  to  those  who 
are  >et  to  be  converted.  ''  The  law  of  God  considers 
imperfect  obedience  as  no  obedience."  **  He  [Christ] 
;^uires  of  you  no  other  goodness  than  a  sincere  acknow* 
ledgment  that  you  have  in  you  no  good  thing.     Be  not 
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discouraged  to  find  that  you  have  no  goodness,  no  worthi- 
ness, no  righteousness  of  your  own  to  plead  ;— did  you 
possess  any  of  these  he  would  not  receive  you."  See 
Sermons,  pp.  42,  49,  121,  125,  129. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  such  specimens,  thi^t 
this  volume  is  destitute  of  anything  which  would  tend  to 
produce  and  cherish  virtue.  So  far  from  it  that  the  au- 
thor's standard  of  christian  practice  is  very  high,  and  he 
enforces  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus  with  great 
eloquence  and  zeal.  No.  The  system*of  opinions  he 
adopted  taught  him  this  exceptionable  language  on  the 
subject  of  morality.  But  this  system  was  not  heeded  al- 
ways. We  should  look  for  no  enforcement  of  morals  af- 
ter such  a  disparaging  account  of  their  value  before  God. 
Yet  are  we  here  as  in  all  similar  works  furnished  with 
the  requisite  injunctions  to  that  good  life,  which  seemed 
'  to  be  so  lightly  regarded. 
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In  the  vast  and  populous  region  of  Hindostan,  a  coun- 
try distinguished  for  its  antiquity  and  its  singular  civil 
institutions,  and  no  less  badly  distinguished  by  the  preva- 
lence  of  a   degrading  and  bloody  system  of  idolatry, 
events  have  lately  occurred,  which  give  encouragement 
to  the  benevolent  Christian,  that  a  way  is  now  opened 
for  the  successful  introduction  of  the  mild  and  humane 
religion  of  Jesus ;  a  religion,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
here,  as  elsewhere,  abolish  the  impure  and  cruel  rites  of 
a  barbarous  superstition,  and  fill  the  inhabitants  of  that 
extensive  land  with  a  true  knowledge  of  God  and  with  a 
sincere  love  of  their  bretl^ren. 
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Within  a  few  years,  there  has  risen  up  among  this 
peculiar  people  a  distinguished  Reformer ;  a  man,  who 
has  viewed  with  the  eye  of  patriotic  benevolence  the 
intellectual  darkness  and  moral  degradation  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  are  involved,  and  who  has 
entered  upon  the  great  and  meritorious  woric  of  enlight- 
ening and  regenerating  them ;  a  man,  whose  public  and 
benevolent  spirit  is  sustained  by  mental  powers  and  ac- 
quisitions of  the  highest  character ;  a  man  who,  in  that 
remote  land,  a  land  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  the  privileged  and  undisputed  seat  of  bar- 
barism and  ignorance,  cut  off,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth  and  nation,  from  those  facili- 
ties of  intellectual  improvement  with  which  individuals 
in  civilized  and  christian  countries  are  furnished ;  this 
man,  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  has,  not- 
withstanding, made  advances  in  knowledge,  and  exhibited 
proofs  of  intellectual  power  that  would  confer  honor  upon 
any  man  living,  no  matter  what  may  have  been  his  ad- 
vantages, or  how  great  be  his  attainments.  Chiefly  by 
his  own  exertion  and  industry,  he  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  principal  languages  and  with  the 
literature  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times.  The  history, 
the  politics,  the  religion,  the  science,  the  learning  of 
every  important  nation  at  the  present  day  are  as  familiar 
to  this  wise  roan  of  the  East,  as  they  are  to  any  individual 
of  European  descent.  His  knowledge  seems  to  corres- 
pond to  the  vastness  of  his  mind,  and  to  have  been 
gleaned  from  every  field,  no  matter  how  remote  or  how 
difficult  of  access. 

I  do  not  fear  the  charge  of  extravagance,  or  of  over- 
rating the  capacity  and  acquirements  of  this  learned 
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.Brahmin.     The  charge,  I  am  aure,  will  be  preferred^  by 
none  who  have  investigated  the  subject  and   read  his 
varioas  productions  in   law,  theology,  and   morals,  all 
written  in  the  English  language,  and  with  a  purity  and 
power  rarely  attained  by  any  individual  to  whom  the 
language  is  not  his  native  tongue.     For  myself,  I  must 
say,  that  when  I  read  these  numerous  writings,  abounding 
with  such   evident  marks  of  extensive  knowledge,  of 
profound  research,  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  close  and 
powerful  reasoning,  and  then  reflect  that  all  this  proceed- 
ed horn  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  a  Hindoo,  the  fact 
appears  to  me  little  less  than  a  miracle ;  and  I  am  invol- 
untarily led  to  bless  God  that  he  has  raised  up  so  eminent 
a  witness  and  servant  in  the  midst  of  a  benighted  and 
idolatrous  race.     I  rejoice  that  the  greatest  mind  in  the 
East,  a  mind  of  which  any  nation  or  any  age  might  have 
just  reason  to  be  proud,  has  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of 
humanity  and  truth,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  improvement  and  happiness. 

Do  you  ask,  what  the  great  Indian  Reformer  has  hitherto 

done  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and  truth  ?     I  answer, 

that  he  has  been  long  and  earnestly  engaged,  and  not 

without  success,  in  attempting  to  abolish  that  cruel  cus- 

tom  which  compels  the  Hindoo  widow  to  immolate  herself 

upon  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  husband.     By  the 

force  of  authority  and  argument,  he  has  endeavored  to 

show,  that  this  horrible  enormity  is  not  enjoined  by  the 

ancient  religious  codes  or  civil  institutions  of  the  land. 

He  has  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 

females  of  his  country,  and  for  this  service  alone/ deserves 

a  high  place  among  the  friends  and  the  benefactors  of 

our  race. 
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But  the  labors  of  this  beneroleot  and  accomplished 
man  did  not  stop  here.  Among  a  people  who  for 
ages  had  believed  and  worshipped  many  gods,  he  comes 
forward,  alone,  and  with  an  intrepid  spirit  proclaims  the 
unity  and  supremacy  of  the  Deity,  and  maintains  that 
He  alone  is  the  object  of  worship.  Among  a  nation  of 
idolaters,  he  fearlessly  sends  forth  his  treatise  **  against 
the  idolatry  of  all  religions."  The  motives  and  feelings 
which  led  him  to  engage  in  this  work  are  thus  expressed 
in  his  writings. 

**  My  constant  reflections,"  he  says,  "  on  the  incon- 
venient, or  rather  injurious  rites,  introduced  by  the 
peculiar  practice  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  which,  more  than 
any  other  Pagan  worship,  destroys  the  texture  of  society, 
together  with  compassion  for  my  countrymen,  have 
compelled  me  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  awaken  them 
from  their  dream  of  error;  and,  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  scriptures,  enable  them  to  contemplate, 
with  true  devotion,  the  unity  and  omnipresence  of  na^ 
tare's  God.  By  taking  the  path  which  conscience  and 
mncerity  direct,  I,  bom  a  Brahmin,  have  exposed  myself 
to  the  complainings  and  reproaches  even  of  some  of  my 
relations,  whose  prejudices  are  strong,  and  whose  temporal 
advantage  depends  upon  the  present  system.  But  these, 
however  accumulated,  I  can  tranquilly  bear;  trusting 
that  a  day  will  arrive  when  my  humble  endeavors  will  be 
viewed  with  justice — perhaps  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude. At  any  rate,  whatever  men  Ynay  say,  I  cannot  be 
deprived  of  this  consolation  :  my  motives  are  acceptable 
to  that  Being,  who  beholds  in  secret,  and  compensates 
openly." 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  tracts,  after  observing 
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upon  the  saperiority  of  iht  moral  to  the  physical  powers 
of  man,  and  iDtimating  that  sorrow  and  remorse  can 
scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  the  portion  of  him 
who  is  conscious  of  having  neglected  opportanities  of 
rendering  benefit  to  his  fellow  creatures,  he  again  ad* 
verts  to  his  own  case  in  the  Ibllowing  terms :  **  From 
considerations  like  these  it  has  been,  that  I,  (although 
'  bom  a  Brahmin,  and  instructed  in  my  youth  in  all  the 
principles  of  that  sect,)  being  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  lamentable  errors  of  my  countrymen,  have  been 
stimulated  to  employ  every  means  in  my  power  to  improve 
their  minds,  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  purer 
system  of  morality.     Living  constantly  amongst  Hindoos 
of  different  sects  and  professions,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observing  the  superstitious  puerilities 
into  which  they  have  been  thrown  by  their  self-interested 
guides ;  who,  in  defiance  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  common 
flense,  have  succeeded  but  too  well  in  conducting  them 
to  the  temple  of  idolatry ;  and  while  they  hide  from  their 
view  the  true  substance  of  morality,  have  infused  into 
their   simple   hearts  a  weak   attachment   for  its  mere 
shadow."     After  enumerating  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  existing  theory  and  practice  of  Hindooism,  and 
noticing  the  encouragement  held   out  by   it  to   every 
species  of  immorality  and  crime,  he  thus  proceeds :  ''  My 
reflections  upon  these  solemn  truths  have  been  most 
painful  for  many  years.     I  have  never  ceased  to  contem- 
plate, with  the  strongest  feelings  of  regret,  the  obstinate 
adherence  of  my  countrymen  to  their  fatal  system  of 
idolatry,  enduring,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  their  sup- 
posed deities,  the  violation  of  every  humane  and  social 
feeling ;  and  this,  in  various  instances,  but  more  especially 
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in  the  dreadful  acts  of  self-destruction,  and  the  immola* 
tion  of  the  nearest  relations,  under  the  delusion  of 
conforming  to  sacred  religious  rites.  I  have  never  ceased, 
I  repeat,  to  contemplate  these  practices  with  the  strongest 
feelings  of  regret,  and  to  view  in  them  the  moral  debase* 
ment  of  a  race  who,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  are  capable 
of  better  things;  whose  susceptibility,  patience,  and 
mildness  of  character,  render  them  worthy  of  a  better 
destiny." 

And  what  was  the  effect  produced  by  these  writings  ? 
Let  us  Jiear  his  own  words : 

*'  The  great  body  of  my  countrymen,  possessed  of  good 
understandings,  and  not  much  fettered  with  prejudices 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  this  and  other  works  laid  by  me  before  thejn, 
and  of  the  gross  errors  of  the  puerile  system  of  idol 
worship,  have  altered  their  religious  conduct  in  a  manner 
becoming  the  dignity  of  human  beings."  *'  It  is  with 
no  ordinary  feelings  of  satisfaction,  that  I  have  already 
seen  many  respectable  persons  of  my  countrymen,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  their  spiritual  guides,  rise  su- 
perior to  their  original  prejudices,  and  inquire  into  the 
truths  of  religion."  And  we  are  likewise  informed  on 
high  authority,  that,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  these 
writings,  a  tenth  part  of  the  reading  population  of  the 
great  city  of  Calcutta,  have  renounced  polytheism  and 
idolatry. 

So  honest,  enlightened  and  benevolent  an  inquirer 
could  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
gospel.  The  first  evidence  of  its  having  engaged  his 
particular  attention  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
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year  1820,  he  puUished  a  little  volame  entitled  "  The 
precepts  of  Jesus,  the  guide  to  peace  and  happiness;  *' 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
translations  into  Sungscrit  and  Bengalee,*^  the  learned 
and  the  popular  dialects  of  the  country.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  remarkable  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the  compiler  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  his  preface : 

"  This  simple  code  of  religion  and  morality  is  so  admi- 
rably calculated  to  elevate  men's  ideas  to  high  and  liberal 
notions  of  One  God,  who  has  equally  subjected  ail  living 
creatures,  without  distinction  of  cast,  rank  or  wealth,  to 
change,  disappointment,  pain  and  death ;  and  has  equally 
admitted  all  to  be  partakers  of  the  bountiful  mercies 
which  he  has  lavished  over  nature ;  and  is  also  so  well 
fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  human  race  in  the 
discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  God,  to  themselves 
and  to  society,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects 
from  its  promulgation  in  the  present  form." 

From  that  time  to  this,  this  sensible  and  erudite  Brah- 
min has  been  the  firm  patron  and  defender  of  the  simple 
and  pure  truths  of  Christianity ,  devoting  to  it  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  wealth.  Nor  has  he  been  alone. 
Associated  with  him  in  the  benevolent  work  is  a  Christian 
missionary,  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  integrity  and  in- 
telligence, who  has  been  led  by  his  humble  and  sincere 
inquiries,  to  renounce  the  errors  of  his  former  faith,  and 
to  embrace  those  views  of  Christianity  which  we  profess,  I 
mean,  the  simple  unity,  the  paternal  character,  and  the 

*  This  work,  with  the  First,   Second,  and  Final  Appeal,  to  the 
christian  public,  in  its  defence,  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  tbia  city 
It  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume. 
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essentitl  placability  of  the  divine  nature.  This  preacher  of 
the  gospel  has  been  abundantly  aided  and  encouraged  by 
the  Hindoo  reformer ;  but  being  compelled  by  the  necech 
sities  of  his  family,  to  have  recourse  to  a  secular  employ- 
ment for  his  own  and  their  support,  he  viras  oHiged,  unwil- 
lingly, but  necessarily,  to  relinquish  for  a  season  his  du- 
ties as  a  christian  minister  and  missionary.  He  has  re« 
cently  resumed  these  duties,  no  light  nor  easy  ones,  I 
can  assure  you.  How  long  he  will  continue  them  de- 
pends, in  no  small  degree,  upon  you,  ray  christian  breth- 
ren. The  friends  to  religious  truth  in  Calcutta  look  to 
their  brethren  in  England  and  America — ^to  those  who  are 
one  with  them  in  feeling  and  opinion — for  their  sympa- 
thy and  aid,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  disseminate 
among  its  vast  and  interesting  population,  and  by  degrees 
throughout  the  whole  land,  ^'  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 
They  wish  to  erect  a  chapel  in  Calcutta,  and  establish  a 
permanent  mission  in  Bengal.  For  this  object  they  hare 
themselves  done  all  that  they  could — ^and  they  have  done 
nobly — generously.  A  handful  of  men  hare  raised  for  the 
purpose,  15,000  dollars,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
contributed  by  five  native  Hindoos.  Unable  to  do  more, 
they  send  to  us,  across  the  deep  waters,  the  Macedonian 
cry,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  And  the  question  is, 
what  answer  shall  we  return  to  their  call  ?  Shall  we  tell 
them  we  have  no  feeling  to  throw  away  upon  them — 
that  we  care  not  about  the  progress  of  the  truth — that  we 
feel  no  interest  nor  concern  whether  the  heathen  possess 
the  light  of  the  gospel  or  not  ?  My  friends,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  return  such  an  answer  T  Are  you  disposed  thus 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  you  place  little  or  no  value 
on  the  religion  you  profess ;  that  you  estimate  it  so  light- 
ly, that  you  are  indifferent  whether  it  be  communicated 
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to  Others  or  Dot  ?    Must  India  sit  down  in  her  ignorance^ 
saperstition  and  brutality,  till  other  men,  more  wise,  more 
benevolent,  more  conscientious  than  we,  shall  rise  up 
and  lift  her,  with  her   millions  of  inhabitants,  from  her 
present  state  of  degradation  and  wo?    O,  it  grieves  me 
to  think  that  the   honor   and  benefit  of  christianizing 
that  vast  j^eninsula,  should  be  deferred  to  other,  per* 
haps  distant  generations,  because  we  will  not  avail  our- 
selves of  the  present  unequalled  opportunity.     But  I  hope 
better  and  brighter  things.   I  cannot  believe  that  this  com- 
munity  will  suffer  such  an  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved, 
or  such  an  attempt  to  fail,  through  their  indifference  or 
neglect.     I  would  exhort  them,  by  the  love  of  God  and  of 
their  Saviour,  by  their  attachment  to  their  religion,  by 
their  sense  of  the  benefits  which  Christianity  has  conferred 
on  them,  by  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  to  the  wants  of 
man,  to  aid  and  encourage  the  present  attempt.  Pray  for 
it,  make  it  the  object  of  your  reflections,  cheer  those  en- 
gaged in  it  by  your  sympathy,  and  advance  it  by  giving 
liberally  of  your  substance.  • 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  contribute,  according  to 
your  ability,  to  this  useful  and  benevolent  object,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  your  charity  will  not  be 
thrown  away,  nor  misapplied.  Many  of  the  natives  of  In- 
dia are  ripe,  by  their  previous  renunciation  of  polytheism 
and  idolatry,  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  It  is  the 
declaration  of  the  highly  gifted  native  of  whom  I  have 
said  so  much, ''  As  far  as  my  knowledge  of  them  extends, 
I  feel  authorized  to  assure  you,  that  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  Hindoo  community  has  every  inclination  to  join, 
or  at  least,  to  support  us ;  though  many  of  them  may 
have  objections  to  the  honor  of  being  called  Christians.*' 
If  ever  Christianity  is  to  be  introduced  ioto  (he  yast  and 


/ 
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populous  provinces  of  India, — now  is  the  time— this  id 
the  opportunity.  Ages  may  intervene  before  another 
equally  favorable,  will  be  presented.  From  the  character 
and  institutions  of  the  people  of  India,  any  change  vi^hich 
is  to  be  ef]^cted  among  them  must  descend  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  ranks.  It  never  can  ascend ;  the  in- 
stitution of  the  caste  alone  forbids  it.  If  ever  the  gospel 
prevails  there,  it  will  be  by  bringing  over  to  its  side,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Brahmins,  the  hereditary  nobility,  the 
men  of  character,  station  and  influence.  But  it  is  sel- 
dom, that  you  can  prevail  on  one  of  these  Brahmins  to 
listen  to  a  proposal  for  any  change  in  that  system  of  re- 
ligion, upon  which  his  distinction  and  importance  are 
grounded.  In  the  instance,  however,  which  I  have  al- 
ready adduced,  you  have  a  convert  already  made  to  your 
hands ;  a  self-converted  Christian  ;  and  .on  that  account, 
the  more  to  be  valued  and  trusted  ;  a  man  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  and  who  will 
therefore  serve  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  christian 
church  may  be  expected  to  dustier  in  that  distant  region. 
I  ask  you,  whether  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  full  of  encouragement  ?  Whether  they  do  not  au- 
thorize us  to  embrace  the  rare  opportunity  and  to  do 
something  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  Eastl  If 
any  of  you  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  deliberate,  exam- 
ine, inquire.  Proceed  not  ignorantly  or  against  your 
own  convictions.  But  if  you  feel  satisfied  th&t  the  case  is 
a  clear  one,  and  your  duty  plaiQ,  I  beseech  you  to  act 
upon  the  convictioli.  A.  Y. 

Note.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  generally  known,  that  there  exists 
a  *'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity  tn  India."  T\\e  officers 
of  this  Society  are,  Hon.  Peter  O.  Thacher,  President ;  Professor 
Andrews  Norton,  Vice  President ;  Mr  George  A.  Sampson,  Treas.- 
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WHITHER  7 
XFrom  a  Manuscript  of  J.  Bowriag.] 

Whither  shall  my  spirit  fly  ? 

Whither,  O  whither  ? 
Up  to  the  Deity  ! 

Thither,  yes,  thither! 
Time  is  retreating  fast, 

Age  will  overtake  us: 
And  life  is  fleeting  fast — 

Death  will  awake  us. 

Whither  shall  the  pilgrim  roam^ 

Whither,  0  whither  ? 
iTeaven  is  the  pilgrim's  home — 

Thither,  yes,  thither! 
Seeks  he  saWation  there  ? 

Lo  1  it  awaits  him : 
His  habitation  there 

Smilingly  greets  him. 

Whither  shidl  the  mourner  turn  ? 

Whither,  O  whither  i 
Heaven's  angels  never  mourn — 

Thither,  yes,  thither ! 
Tears  shall  be  dried  ever 

Passing  death's  portal ; 
Joys  shall  abide  ever 

Bright  and  immortal. 

urer;.  Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mr 
Joshua  P.  Blanchard,  Recording  Secretary;  and  Messrs  Robert 
Waterston  and  George  Bond,  Auditors.  This  Society  transmits 
annually  six  hundred  dollars  to  India,  towards  the  support  of  a 
Missionary,  Rev.  Mr  Adam.  Funds  are  now  wanted  for  the  erection 
of  a  Chapel  in  Calcutta,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the 
mission.  Donations  or  annual  subscriptions  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  the  officers  abovenientioned. 
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We  have  already  intimated  that  there  are  some  ways 
111  which  one  can  and  ought^  to  endeavor  to  diffuse  such 
opinions  as  are  the  light  and  solace  of  his  own  mind,  not 
only  in  his  own  immediate  circle  but  in  society  generally. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our  remarks  further  on  a 
point  which  all  must  concede,  who  would  not  debar  us 
from  most  of  the  benefits  of  religious  association  and 
communion.  We  proceed  to  say  something  in  relation 
to  the  evils  of  proselytism,  or  rather  to  show  what  really 
is  the  bad  sense  of  that  term. 

In  the  first  place,  that  is  proselytism  in  the  evil  sense, 
which  has  for  its  motive  the  mere  extension  of  party  sen- 
timents, because  they  are  those  of  a  party.  This  is  an 
important  distinction.  Opinions  are  valuable  as  the 
means  and  instruments  of  virtue  and  happiness.  We 
should  value  our  own  for  their  tendency  to  make  us  bet- 
ter. To  this  end,  of  personal  sanctification,  every  sincere 
Christian  does  and  must  apply  his  views  of  religion,  what- 
ever they  may  be.  And  all  sentiments  which  lie  in  the 
mind  like  lumber  in  a  waste  room,  or  which,  called  up 
only  as  the  watch-word  of  party  spirit,  awaken  the  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  those  who  hold  a  different  creed, 
are  not  only  useless,  they  are  pernicious.  Even  if  they 
were  truths  the  most  important  which  we  so  deal  with, 
they  would,  in  our  keeping  and  by  our  handling,  become  as 
bad  as  falsehood.  For  when  men  overlook  or  undervalue 
the  moral  uses  of  truth  ;  when  they  forget  or  do  not  care 
to  recollect,  that  the  truth  was  given  to  make  us  free 
from  sin  ;  when  their  solicitude  is  npt  that  men  may  think 
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as  they  do,  because  such  opinions  are  most  salutary  to  the 
heart  and  conscience,  most  worthy  of  God  and  most  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  soul  with  the  divine  image, — what 
have  they  in  view  which  is  good,  in  their  efforts  to  propa- 
gate their  belief  ?  Is  it  not  merely  the  lust  of  power 
which  prompts  them  ? — a  desire  to  have  sway  and  repu- 
tation above  all  who  contradict  them,  and  to  bear  down 
triumphantly  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  fellow 
Christians,  no  matter  if  that  triumph  be  the  occasion  of 
suffering  or  even  of  sin  1 

It  is  this  wish  to  triumph  over  others,  instead  of  making 
them  better  and  happier,  which  is  the  soul  of  a  bad  prose- 
lytism.     It  is  this  which  gives  the  public  all  its  reasons 
for  apprehension,  in  the  jarring  contentions  of  angry  sec- 
taries.    Let  a  good  man  go  forth  to  plead  for  truth  ibr 
truth's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the   heavenly  influence  it 
^ust  have  upon  the  character   and   condition  of  those 
whom  he  seeks   to  convert,  and  he  neither  is  nor  can 
be  the  occasion  of  any  real  evil,  if  he  is  faithful  to  the 
spirit  which  prompts  him.     He  may  not  be  judicious,  or 
prudent,  or  wise  in  all  he  shall  say  and  do,  but  he  will 
be  kind,  and  patient,  and  tender  of  the  rights  of  others. 
He  will  be  no  brawler  nor  striker.     He  will  have  no  mo- 
tive which  can  inflame  his  passions.     For  does  he  not 
wish  most  of  all  to  subdue  every  evil  passion,  and  to  su})- 
plant  every  sin  ?     Will  that  desire  prompt  him  to  defend 
truth  with  the  weapons  of  her  worst  adversary,  to  do  evil 
that  truth  may  be  upheld  ?   Is  it  that  which  will  lead  him 
to  cunning  devices  for  saving  souls  1    Is  it  that  which  will 
make  him  z  pcacebreakcr  in  families,  a  sower  of  discord 
among  brethren  1     Will   he  by  such  a  motive  be  urged 
onward  over  the  consciences  and  rights  of  others ;  keep* 
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ing  no  faith  with  heretics ;  hating  God*4  enemies  with 
cruel  hatred  ;  and  for  Christ  and  Christianity  subverUng 
all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  in  the  human  heart  1 — No.  It 
is  only  where  this  first  principle  is  despised,  that  **  men 
must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  or  rather  with  the 
pretence  of  a  good  purpose,  perpetrate  wicked  deeds, 
that  the  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  becomes  a 
strife  of  all  others  to  be  deprecated. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  these  remarks.  You  are,  my  (jood 
reader,  a  Unitarian  ?  You  think  you  have  read  in  the 
Bible  what  others  have  not  read  there.  You  feel  that  this 
discovery  is  practically  useful.  Your  own  heart  and  con- 
science are  your  daily  witnesses,  that  to  know  such  truth 
is  to  be  put  in  the  way  to  all  that  is  good.  It  is  your  dis- 
position to  communicate  this  information  to  such  as  have 
it  not,  or  have  placed  something  else  above  it,  so  that  they 
might  as  well  be  ignorant  as  thus  to  misemploy  the  truth 
whichjthey  receive.  Your  acquaintance  with  other  Chris- 
tians convinces  you,  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  and  unscriptural  in  many  of  their  peculiar  notions. 
You  would  gladly  see  these  things  done  away,  because 
they  not  only  disfigure  the  gospel,  but  do  hurt  io  the 
souls  of  men.  You  are  alive  to  the  work  of  correcting 
all  this  mischievous  error.  In  a  word,  you  are  a  Unitarian 
and  you  want  everybody  else  to  be  so.  Now  before  you 
take  a  step  in  this  business  ask  yourself  solemnly  why  you 
wish  this  ?  Give  not  a  cent  to  buy  tracts  for  distribution  ; 
open  not  your  lips  to  speak  of  the  trinitarian  mistakes 
to  a  trinitarian ;  meddle  not  in  the  matter  of  reform  in 
opinion  ;  till  you  have  ascertained  why  you  desire  such  a 
reformation.  If  you  are  only  dissatisfied  that  the  whole 
world  have  gone  after  orthodoxy,  and  left  you  and  a  scan- 
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ty  remnant  like  yon  to  watch  the  true  faith  for  the  sake 
of  after  generations,  you  can  do  no  good  by  running  a(^ 
ter  these  stray  minds.  You  would  kindle  fires  in  your 
breast  to  consume  all  your  peace,  and  the  real  friends  of 
the  cause  which  you  would  advocate,  would  soon  regret 
your  interference.  You  must  clearly,  with  a  distinctness 
which  shall  not  be  readily  obscured,  see  the  object  to  be 
consulted  in  all  our  efforts  to  diffuse  what  we  belieye  is 
truth,  the  promotion  of  christian  virtue,  the  increase  of 
the  fruits  of  righteousness.  Mere  opinion,  be  it  true  or 
false,  is  not  the  thing  to  be  concerned  about.  It  is,  the 
effects  of  opinion,  which  we  wish  to  do  away.  It  is  to 
make  men  better,  that  we  gladly  would  impart  what  we 
feel  to  be  making  our  own  souls  better.  We  must  not 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  any  other  motives  in 
disguise. 

In  the  second  place,  an  imports^t  difference  between 
various  classes  of  the  supposed  advocates  ©f  truth,  lies  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  regard  those  whom  they  pro- 
fessedly seek  to  enlighten  and  convince.     He  who  wishes 
to  make  proselytes  in  order  to  swell  the  ranks  in  which 
he  is  proud  to  shine,  or  for  the  sake  of  putting  down 
what  he  calls  insolence  and  bigotry  in  other  sects,  with 
no  real  interest  at  heart  either  religious,  social,  or  per- 
sonal, but  what  the  word  **  party  "  stands  for,  will   be 
found  to  act  accordingly.     He  will  lump  together  (excuse 
the  word  for  the  force  it  has  ^  in  common  parlance)  all 
sorts  of  character  in  the  party  opposed  to  his  views.     He 
will  not  patiently  discriminate,  nor  kindly  make  allow- 
ance, nor  justly  acknowledge  a  virtue  blended  with  an 
error,  but  all — ^1  to  him  is  a  mass  of  corrupt  things  to 
be.  burned  up  or  swept  away.    If  he  converses,  his  words 
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are  bitter  words ;  sarcasm  that  bites,  and  scorn  that  poorly 
hides  itself,  and  haughty  presamption,  that  boasts  how 
soon  the  world  shall  be  rid  of  what  he  despises,— such  is 
too  frequently  the  secisoning  which  is  put  into  speeches 
designed  professedly  to  promote  the  truth.  And  will 
e?er  a  poor  fool  be  found  that  shall  by  such  means  be 
made  to  quit  hold  of  a  cherished  sentiment  ?  Will  all 
the  talking  of  thousands  weaken  his  convictions  or  his 
prejudices  ? — If  we  aim  at  the  welfare  of  oar  neighbor 
we  must  show  him  that  we  do.  If  we  would  modify  or 
change  the  creed  of  a  numerous  sect,  we  must  to  each 
and  every  member  of  that  sect,  be  at  once  strictly  just, 
and  tenderly  benevolent,  in  all  our  intercourse.  So  far 
from  magnifying  their  errors,  we  must  place  them  in  such 
lights  before  our  own  minds,  as  shall  make  them  appear 
more  easy  to  account  for  and  to  excuse.  While  we  yield 
not  an  atom  of  scriptural  truth,  we  may  not  go  to  the  task 
of  removing  uftscriptural  errors  with  our  minds  full  of  im- 
agery that  blinds  us  to  the  real  evil,  and  still  more  to  the 
good  mixed  up  with  it.  We  are  to  speak  what  we  be- 
lieve, but  in  a  way  that  he  who  hears  and  doubts  shall 
not  be  driven  from  us  by  a  sneer,  or  wounded  still  deeper 
by  a  thrust  at  his  moral  character.  We  are  not  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  error  has  had  more  influence,  than  truth 
combined  with  it  in  the  same  creed.  We  ought  rather 
to  presume  that  men  are  honest  and  devout  in  their  belief, 
until  we  are  shown  clearly  the  contrary.  Every  good 
quality  in  an  opponent  should  be  doubly  valuable  to  us, 
because  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  has  been 
cultivated.  Every  evil  quality  should  lose  something  of 
its  badness  in  our  estimation,  by  a  kind  recollection  of  the 
sources  whence  it  sprang,  and  the  food  which  has  nour- 
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ished  it.  No  party  name  should  be  to  us  a  warrant  that 
all  whom  it  covers  are  deficient,  in  the  virtues  which  we 
do  not  expect  to  s6e  flourish  in  such  a  situation.  Nor  are 
we  to  claim  for  ourselves  and  those  who  think  as  we  do, 
all  the  virtues  which  the  truths  we  hold  are  adapted  to 
produce.  As  he  who  has  a  fine  garden  of  choice  plants 
unhappily  overrun  by  weeds,  treads  cautiously  among  the 
weeds,  lest  some  of  the  plants  should  be  overlooked  and 
injured  in  his  zeal  to  root  out  their  enemies,  so  must  the 
Christian  in  the  garden  of  his  brother's  heart,  fear  more 
to  hurt  what  is  precious,  than  to  eradicate  what  is  worth- 
less and  to  blot  out  what  is  vile. 

[To  be  coDtinued*} 
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This  is  a  Christmas  gift  and  annuary  for  the  young. 
It  is  made  up  of  original  pieces,  simple,  various,  beauti- 
ful, and  sometimes  tenderly  pathetic.     The  difficulty  of 
procuring  original  composition  which  shall  exactly  meet 
the  purpose  of  such  a  work,  will  be  sufficient  apology,  if 
in  this  first  attempt,  there  be  not  all  which  the  strictly  ju- 
dicious might  desire.  But  in  perusing  it  we  have  thought 
of  no  such  deficiency.     Truths  which  are  the  sources  of 
the  nriind's  health  and  the  guardians  of  its  tranquillity, 
are  brought  out  in  forms  which  please  the  imagination, 
and  awaken  none  but  salutary  emotions.     The  design 
has  been,  as  the  editor  intimates,  to  exclude  what  is  too 
highly  wrought  and  exciting,  to  deal  gently  with  the  heart, 
and  to  avoid  the  mischiefs  which  flow  from  indulging 
morbid  sensibility.     For  the  most  part,  this  has  been  ac- 
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complished.  And  we  feel  safe,  in  recommending  tli6 
work,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  of  those  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended. 


OuTj.iifEs  OF  ScRiPTURi:  Gkographt.    With  jln  Atlas. 

BT  J.   £.    Wo&CESTKR. 

A   Geography,  which  should   contain  the  most  im- 
portant elementary  information,  respecting  the  countries 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  was  much  needed.    We  are  hap- 
py that  an  author  to  whom  we  look  as  an  authority  in 
such  matters,  of  the  very  highest  character,   has  turned 
his  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  favorite  science.    The 
work  is  composed  with  reference  to  a  series  of  questions, 
which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  answer  is  seen  on  the  same  page  with  the  particu- 
lar question  to  which  it  belongs.     This  is  a  great  help  to 
the  learner  and  the  teacher  also.     Nothing  is  introduced 
which  is  not  necessary  to  a  proper  Scripture  Geography} 
and  derives  no  interest  in  the   sacred  history ;  so  that  it 
is  precisely  the  book  for  Sunday  schools.     If  we  may 
judge   by  comparison,   it  must  be  a   very  cheap  book. 
This  circumstance   further  recommends  it  to  those  who 
purchase  for  such  schools,  or  for  juvenile  libraries.    We 
know  not  another  work  of  the  kind,   so  well  fitted  for 
general  use.     And  they  who  have  seen  the  greatly  in- 
creased interest,  with  which  a  narrative  of  transactions 
is  read  when    the  places  to  which  it  refers  are  well 
known,  will  want  no  other  inducement  to  the  study  of 
this  Sacred  Geography. 
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